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Editorial Note 


In view of the wide range and complexity of the transliteration systems 
which exist for Arabic, Persian and Turkish, as well as for Urdu and 
other languages of the sub continent, it has been decided to maintain 
the author's original versions of Islamic names throughout. This policy 
also enables the reader to see a more accurate representation of the 
forms of the names as they have developed in the different areas of the 
Muslim world. 


C.H. 
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Author's Note on the Transliteration 


The orientalist will discover a discrepancy in the transliteration of 
compound names, and will find Sharaf ad-din and 'Abdul Latif instead 
of either Sharaf ad-dīn and ‘Abd al-Latif or Sharaf ud din and ‘Abdul 
Latif. The reason for this inconsistency is that in common parlance 
names with ad-din are usually shortened to the first constituent 
element: Shihab, or Shihābi, while the constructions with ‘Abd are 
very often split up into 'Abdul and Latif, which frequently appear as 
independent names. I therefore consider it more practical to use a 
‘mixed’ transliteration than the ‘correct’ one. 

As for Turkish names, they are usually given in the modern Turkish 
alphabet unless they are attested in classical sources. The main changes 
in the modern transcription are the following: j = c; ch = ç; sh = s; 
gh = š; q = k; short a is frequently pronounced as a short e, the dipthong 
au rendered as ev; d at the end of the word or in reduplication becomes 
t. Thus, Khalid appears as Halit, Jalāl ad-dīn as Celalettin, Taufiq as 
Tevfik, Aqqush as Akkus. 

In the examples given in the text, A, P, T denote Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish respectively. 
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Introduction 


One of the first Arabic stories I read as a teenager was this: 

Sharik ibn al-A^war entered Muāwiya's presence. He was ugly, 
so Mu‘awiya said to him: ‘You are really ugly, but a beautiful 
person is better than an ugly one; you are Sharik, ‘companion’, 
— but God has no companion; and your father is al-a war, 'one- 
eyed’, but a sound person is better than the one-eyed; how then 
did you come to rule your tribe?’ He answered: ‘You are 
Muāwiya — and what is mu dwiya but a bitch that howls and 
make dogs howl? And you are the son of Sakhr, ‘rock’, but the 
plain is better than the rock; and you are the descendant of Harb, 
‘war’, but peace is better than war; and you are the descendant 
of Umayya, and what is umayya but ‘a slave girl’ in the diminu- 
tive? How did you become the Commander of the Faithful?” 

This story contains a number of important ingredients for the study 
of names and shows the importance people ascribed and continue to 
ascribe to proper names. The name is part of the person, rather, it is 
really the person; therefore, to know someone’s name means to have 
power over that person. Did not God teach Adam the names of all 
things so that he might ‘rule over them’? Names must not be mentioned 
in the case of great people and women; and Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
poets have never ceased singing of their beloved’s beauty, but rarely 
without adding: ‘I shall not tell her/his name!’ Names are surrounded 
by a taboo; they carry baraka, blessing power, but can also be used for 
magic.” Everywhere one finds that by calling a child by the name of a 
saint or a hero (including film stars!) parents hope to transfer some of 
the noble qualities, the heroism or beauty of their patron to the child, 
and thus to make him participate in the patron’s greatness. To change 
one’s name mvans indeed to change one’s identity: and hence the 
importance of a change of name in the case of conversion. Names can 
tell much about the likes and dislikes of people, about fashions and 
trends, about religious and political predilections, and thus a study of 
the nomenclature in any society is highly revealing. 

It is, at the same time, a never-ending task. As Leone Caetani stated 
at the beginning of his Onomasticon Arabicum, one could as well 
compose a complete dictionary of Arabic since almost every word has 
appeared, at some point in history, as a proper name. The same can be 
said for the Persian and Turkish areas, and for Muslim India. However, 
certain patterns can be discovered, and we shall try to give a modest 
survey of types of names as they occur in the world of Islam. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As early as 1854 the French scholar Garcin de Tassy remarked that 
one of the problems that embarrass those who want to occupy them- 
selves with the history of the Muslim East, is the sheer quantity of 
names, surnames and honorific titles which one and the same person 
bears.’ Indeed, at times one may become impatient when confronted 
with a full-fledged line of names — especially when they have to be 
catalogued: under which heading should one list Najib ad-din Abu 
Hafs'Umar ibn Muhammad ibn al-Baytār ar-Rāzī, to give a perfectly 
normal Arabic example? And where does one find Khan Bahadur 
Nabibakhsh Ahmad Khan Jamālī? 

Another problem which is especially likely to confuse the non- orien- 
talist reader is the transcription of names, which is becoming more 
and more difficult with the growing number of Oriental scholars writ- 
ing in European languages and adapting their names to English or 
French style. The large number of immigrants from the Muslim world 
— Turks, Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Pakistanis and so on — with their 
strange sounding names offer another challenge to Western people. 
The untutored reader of a newspaper or of a survey of Islamic history 
or literature would probably be quite surprised to learn that Qasim, 
Qassem, Gassem, Gacem, Kagim, Casem, Kasim and Ghasim are all 
in fact the same name, but transcribed differently, and how could he 
know, when opening a French or Turkish publication, or a German or 
English one, that the word dawla ‘state’, which forms the second part 
of so many titles, can also appear as daula, dowle, dovleh, devlet or 
daulat? Who understands why one Ikrām ul-Hagg can delete the 
first part of his name and appear in the telephone directory as Mr Huq, 
Haq, Haqq, Haque, Hak? The Turkish way of transcribing Arabic and 
Persian words is particularly difficult for a foreigner to understand: 
Taufiq appears as Tevfik, Khalid as Halit, etc. A further problem arises 
as speakers of non-Arabic languages are often unable to pronounce 
correctly the Arabic letter d, a deep d, and like to change it into z: thus 
Ramadan becomes Ramazan in the Persian-Turkish areas. Since many 
Indian languages exchange j and z as well as s and sh, we may encounter 
Ramadan in Bengal or Gujarat as Ramjan, Murtadā as Murtažā and 
Murtajā, and so on. The confusion between s and sh and the difficulty 
in pronouncing the hard Arabic kh correctly leads in India to transcrip- 
tions like Ghousbux for Ghauth-bakhsh. The sharp Arabic h is some- 
times lost, so that Fath ‘Ali becomes Fatali, and some short vowels 
disappear altogether: Sulayman can become Sliman, and Abū Bakr 
appears in North Africa in French transcription as Boubker. Even an 
Orientalist will probably take a deep breath before recognizing the 
great medieval saint Abū Madyan in the name Boumédienne. 

The farther we are from the heartlands of Islam the more difficult 
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INTRODUCTION 


is it to identify certain names. Among my Turkish friends there are 
some whose names are still an enigma to me, although I have learned 
that Mügül was nothing but an abbreviation of Ümmü Gülsüm, the 
Arabic Umm Kulthüm; and one wonders why a pretty girl is called 
Samina, ‘the fat one’, until one realizes that only the transliteration 
of the Indian pronounciation of thamina (the precious one) causes this 
mishap. 


There is no dearth of books on Islamic names. In classical times numer- 
ous authors dealt with names, though mainly in connection with the 
correct pronounciation of transmitters of Prophetic traditions; and they 
compiled extensive works on nisbas and kunyas and other parts of an 
Arabic name. Every historical work offers an almost endless number 
of names and new combinations, in whatever Islamic language it may 
be written or with whichever period and country it may be dealing. 
Leone Caetani’s monumental Onomasticon was never completed, but 
its first volume offers a most useful survey of types of names with 
numerous examples. The old articles by Garcin de Tassy and Barbier 
de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique are still worth reading and give 
an excellent survey of non-Arabic names as well. Studies by Arab scho- 
lars like H. al-Basha, with his extensive collection of names and titles, 
or I. Samarrā'ī's small but useful survey of Islamic names are good 
tools for the researcher; and studies in the nomenclature of a certain 
area, like P. Marty's rich article on Tunisian onomastics, are most 
welcome. Several papers about the development in modern Turkey 
exist, and a great number of special studies have been devoted to indi- 
vidual problems. Excellent guides are the articles on ism, kunya, and 
lakab in the new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

This book does not aim at an exhaustive treatment of names. We 
neither offer statistics, as A. K. Bihniyà has done in his survey of tens 
of thousands of modern Persian names, nor do we try to draw parallels 
with developments in other cultural areas, tempting as this might have 
been. Our aim is to offer some guidelines for the general reader, which 
may contain some interesting material for the orientalists as well. 
Much of the material is taken from modern sources such as newspapers, 
telephone directories (including that of North Yemen], and from discus- 
sions with numerous friends in Muslim countries. A wide collection 
of Turkish names, which I gathered in Ankara between 1954 and 1959, 
has been used; as has my unpublished study of Mamlük names. 

Many friends have answered my questions and contributed stories 
about names. Among them I must gratefully mention Dr Ziauddin A. 
Shakēb, of Hyderabad and London, who told me numerous stories and 
quoted a great number of examples from the Deccani Muslim tradition. 
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The late Sharif ul-Hasan of Islamabad was another important source 
of information; he himself was keenly interested in names and family 
ties in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent. Dr. Shams Anwari Husayni 
of Cologne kindly informed me about some Persian traditions and 
guided me to important new Persian publications about Iranian 
nomenclature. Oner Onder of Bonn helped me with official lists of 
Turkish names from the Turkish consulate. Professor Ali S. Asani of 
Harvard contributed interesting remarks about Isma'ili names in India 
and East Africa, and Professor Stefan Wild of Bonn answered some 
intricate questions about Arabic dialectical names. Professor Wolfhart 
Heinrichs and Dr Alma Giese, Harvard, were kind enough to read the 
whole manuscript and to offer valuable suggestions. My warm thanks 
are due to all these friends as well as to the many un-named people 
who, even by passing remarks, helped clarify one point or another. 
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I 
The Structure of a ‘Name’ 


Islamic names are formed according to a strict pattern, at least in the 
classical period of Arab civilization. The relevant articles in the Ency- 
clopedia of Islam allow acomprehensive survey of the traditional forms 
and many remarks apply also to the customs of non-Arabs. Each name 
consists — in the sequence usually applied — of the kunya, that is the 
name Abū x (father of so-and-so}, or Umm x (mother of so-and-so); the 
actual ism, that is the personal name (sometimes enlarged by a lagab 
with ad-din), then the nasab, one's relation to one’s forefathers; then 
the nisba, pointing to one's native place, national or religious allegiance 
and the like, and finally the laqab (nickname], which later tended to 
develop into a proper name, or a family or clan name which could also 
be an honorific designation. Thus, a man might be called Abūl- 
Mahasin (Jamal ad-din! Yusuf ibn Abi Yusuf Ya'gūb al-Makki al-Han- 
bali az-Zayyat. Often, the laqab with ad-din precedes all other names. 
We shall discuss these names briefly according to their forms, including 
Persian and Turkish usages, and then examine their peculiarities in 
more detail. 

For the sake of convenience we begin not with the kunya but with 
the ism. 


Ism or 'alam.! 


The proper name, ism, can consist of an adjective in any of its different 
forms, including participle or elative; of a noun (either concrete or 
abstract]; or of a verb. Full sentences, as known in Hebrew names like 
Jonathan (Yahweh has given], do not occur in Arabic isms. Verbs of 
incomplete action are used in Arabic; in other languages full verbal 
forms such as the imperative, or the past tense are also found. 

Some Arabic isms are fully declinable (having three grammatical 
cases], like ‘Amrun; others have only two case-endings such as ‘Umaru 
and those that are originally verbs of incomplete action, like Yazidu. 
Some appear with the definite article: al-Hasan, In other cases the 
usage admits of both definite and indefinite forms, for example, one 
would address al-Hasan as Ya Hasan. A peculiarity of classical Arabic 
names is that a number of male names have a feminine form, such as 
Mu'āwiya, al-Mughira ibn Shu'ba, ‘Urwa and many more. In some 
cases, such as al-Hdrith and Haritha, masculine and feminine forms 
for males exist side by side." 

Our'ānic and historical isms are frequent and compounds abound, 
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especially of ‘abd ‘slave’ with Allah or one of the Divine names. Other 
combinations of nouns with Allah (or a Divine name} like ‘Atd Allah, 
“God's gift’, appear in great variety, particulary in the Muslim East. 
Many Persian and Turkish names were incorporated into Arabic 
nomenclature in the course of time; and Arabic, (especially Islamic} 
names found their way into all non-Arabic Muslim languages, especi- 
ally in the upper classes. 

Among the adjectives used in isms every conceivable form occurs. 
The active participle of the I verbal form, fā'il, such as Khālid, ‘remain- 
ing’, Nazim, ‘arranging’ occurs; further the form fa‘il, like Sad, 
‘happy’, Zakiy, ‘pure’, or, more emphatically, Sa'üd, ‘very happy’; 
further, the passive participle of form I, as in Mas'üd, ‘happy’ or Mahfūz, 
‘preserved’, and of form II like Muzaffar, ‘victorious’ or Munawwar,; 
‘enlightened’. These latter forms are often used for both sexes. The 
active participle of form IV is also common, as in Muhsin, ‘beneficient’ 
or Mu‘in, ‘helping’. 

Very widespread are adjectives of the form af‘al which denote either 
the comparative/superlative as in As‘ad, ‘happier, most happy’ or else 
signify colours and physical deficiencies, like Asmar, ‘blackish brown’, 
or A'raj, ‘lame’. These have the feminine form fa‘la: Samra’. 

The use of adjectives for isms is common in Persian and Turkish as 
well: Narmin ‘soft’, Bihtar ‘better’ (P), or Sen ‘cheerful’, Kutlu ‘happy’ 
(T). 

Among the concrete nouns, animal isms abound, partly for the 
animal's characteristics or, in some cases, when the animal mentioned 
was the first thing seen after the baby's birth. To what extent old 
totemistic ideas survive, is an open guestion. Lions are especially fre- 
guent:* Asad, Ghadanfar, Haydar, Layth, Usáma, Pirghām, Shibl, in 
Persian Shīr, Shīrzād, in Turkish Arslān. So too are Fahd (cheetah), 
Namir, Nimr, Qablan (T) ‘leopard’, Bābur (T) ‘Tiger’. The bull, thaur, 
is also represented in Arabic names but occurs more freguently in 
Turkish as bughā with a great variety of compounds like Altun-, 
Gtimiis-, Kutlu-, Demir-bughā (Gold, Silver, Lucky, Iron-Bull respec- 
tively). Foxes, tha'lab and wolves, dhi'b, sirhān or aus, are again better 
represented in Turkish where bórii, kurt, bozkurt (grey wolf) were often 
used. Bseisa [= busaysa) ‘kitten’ is found even among Bedouins, and 
one wonders why someone might have been connected with vermin 
such as dharr ‘minute ant’, al-mdzin 'ant's egg’, al-furay‘a ‘little louse’ 
or burghiith ‘flea}’ Birds, especially predatory ones, are good omens for 
a brave boy, and the eagle, 'ugab, or its chick, al-haytham, and the 
falcon, saqar, al-qutdmiy, appear in Arabic as does ‘ikrima, the dove. 
They are apparently an even more important part of Turkish names, 
where various types of hawks and falcons abound: sungur, balban, 
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tughān, (dógan), tughril, tarlan, turgut — often specified by ag- (ak) 
‘white’ like Agdoghan, or garā (kara) ‘black’, garāsongur. The Persian 
shahin, baz, and shāhbāz belong here too. All these names are known 
among Indian Muslims, but in the Subcontinent one finds also smaller 
indigenous birds like tūta (parrot) or mina, the blackish meena bird. 

Just as there seems to be no restriction in the use of animal names, 
plants too are used as isms both in classical and modern times,‘ be it 
the bitter colocinth, hanzala or 'alqama; the watermelon, bittikh, or 
any kind of potherb like basbes, fennel, or kumin, cuminseed (modern 
Tunisia). Names of flowers and tender plants are mainly given to 
women as we shall see in chapter IV. 

All nature served the Muslims for names, beginning with the sun 
(shams; Shemissa is still in use in Tunis} and āftāb, khurshid (P) or 
Gün, güneş (T) — to the moon (badr is the full moon; mah (P) and ay 
(T) occur often in combinations}. Stars in general — najm, akhtar (P), 
yildiz (T)—are used. So too are single stars and constellations, especially 
Suhayl (Canopus), or the Pleiades (thurayyā). The horizon (ufug), the 
sky, (āsumān (P)), mountains (jabal, dag (T)), the ocean (bahr, daryā 
(P), deniz, engin (T)), rain (yagmur (T)), or lightning (barq) (A), şimşek, 
yildirim (T)) and many more are bestowed on children. In many cases, 
their original meaning is nowadays forgotten and they are used because 
of their connection with a famous hero, such as the name Hamza (the 
Prophet's uncle and hero of a widespread saga) whose original meaning, 
namely ‘bean’, nobody is likely to remember. Indeed, if one were to 
tell people the original meaning of many much-loved names they might 
well be rather shocked. 

Household goods are also used for isms. Ibn Qutayba, in the ninth 
century, mentions among others salm (a bucket with one handle), hafs 
(leather basket), bakraj (coffee-pot) and, more elevated, an-nadr (Gold). 
Besides concrete names, abstract nouns are also often used for naming 
children.* They may point to virtues, like Fadl ‘Virtue’, or to good 
wishes, like Salama ‘Wellbeing’, Nasr also with an article: ‘Victory’. 
Almost every form of verbal noun could be used in this category, and 
some of them are commonly used for both men and women. We find 
forms such as in Taufiq ‘success’, Igbāl ‘good fortune’, Tawaddud 
‘Love’, Irtida ‘Contentment’. Other forms include Rif'at ‘Elevation’ 
and 'Ismat ‘Chastity, sinlessness’, Bahjat ‘Splendour’, Nusrat ‘Victory’, 
Wadad ‘Love’. Again many of them are used for both sexes. 

Abstract nouns are of course not lacking in non-Arabic languages, 
like Umid [P] ‘Hope’ or Armaghān (P) ‘Gift’, Ugur ‘Good luck’ or Ertem 
(T) ‘Virtue’. | 

Present-tense verbs appear in Arabic as isms’ like Yazid ‘he 
increases’, Ya'īsh ‘he lives’. In Turkish, negatives occur like qaymaz 
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‘he does not slide’, which can also be interpreted as the participle ‘not 
sliding’; and we find imperatives like Güven ‘Trust!’ or Güngór ‘See 
the sun’. Positive forms are also common, like Yener ‘he vanquishes, 
vanquishing’, as well as optatives: Dursun ‘May he stay’. Most tenses 
of the past are found in names like Aydoğdu or Aydoğmuş ‘a moon 
was born’, Iltutmis ‘he grasped the land’, and many more. 

Double names were formerly rare. Garcin de Tassy claims that in 
India only sayyids used them, but it seems that they occur nowadays 
in all parts of the Islamic world, and among all strata of society. They 
sometimes lead to strange combinations such as Babak Husayn or Yad 
Allah Gayumarth in Iran, where parents have tried to prove their 
allegiance to both the Islamic and the ancient Persian tradition, such 
mixed names occur also when the parents come from different religious 
backgrounds.’ 


Kunya or agnomen" 


The kunya, agnomen is the designation of a person as father, abü (abou, 
bū, abē, genitive abi, accusative aba) or ‘mother’, umm, of so-and-so. 
Frahn in his study of the titles and cognomens of the Golden Horde 
(Kazan 1814} called it a hyionymicon, ‘connected with a son’s name’. 
On the other hand, as the kunya precedes the given name, Kosegarten 
called it Vorname, ‘first name’. More studies have been devoted to the 
kunya in its different forms than to any other part of Muslim names. 
It is possible that originally the intention to honour someone by calling 
him or her after the firstborn son gave rise to the use of the kunya or, 
if the person was still young, the hope that they might be blessed with 
a child, especially a son. It may also be that the kunya was sometimes 
used to avoid pronouncing the given-name which is surrounded by a 
taboo: as a secondary name it was not considered to be a real part of 
the person, and hence to know it did not imply any danger for the 
bearer.’ The fact that the term is derived from the same root as kindya 
(indirect expression), seems to point to the deeper meaning of the 
kunya. It may be that for this very reason many women are known 
only by their kunya. In some parts of the Islamic world, such as rural 
areas of Pakistan, husband and wife do not address each other by their 
proper names (isms) at all, but rather as Father of X or Mother of Z; or 
they prefer to avoid any name and use only a personal pronoun when 
speaking to each other (tum, dp ‘you’. 

The use of the given-name was in any case considered improper, and 
thus the kunya was mentioned when one wished to honour someone 
(at-takniya takrima). It is therefore considered rather bad taste to use 
the kunya when speaking of oneself; and the refusal to be called by 
one’s kunya is regarded as a sign of modesty. 
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Here a problem arose for the theologians: if the kunya was an honori- 
fic name, why then was the Prophet’s worst enemy called (Our'ān, 
Sūra 111) Abū Lahab ‘Father of Flame’, that is, with a kunya? (similar 
to Abū Jahl, Father of ignorance, the other outstanding enemy of the 
young Muslim community). The Quranic commentator, az- 
Zamakhshari, explains the use of the kunya in this case by claiming 
that it is used as in names Abū I-khayr, Abü'sh-sharr ‘Father of good, 
or of evil' as implying that Abū Lahab was destined for hellfire. Another 
interpretation claims that God in the Qur'àn addressed His friends by 
their proper names, ism, like ʻO Yahya, O Dāūd! while the kunya was 
reserved for His enemies. 

As the kunya was meant as honour it was not customary in early 
Islam to give it to non-Arabs or to slaves. It was therefore a remarkable 
event when the Christian physician Jibrā'īl ibn Bukhtishü' after suc- 
cessfully treating the ninth-century caliph al-Ma'mūn, was granted a 
kunya by the grateful patient; this kunya was Abū ‘Isd. This combina- 
tion — Abū ‘Isd Jibra’il — sounds very odd, as if Gabriel were Jesus’ 
father. Indeed, the very kunya Abū ‘Isa was disputed, as Jesus had no 
human father, and the caliph ‘Umar had strongly disapproved of its 
usage; but even a leading traditionist (muhaddith}, at-Tirmidhī, did 
not object to being called by this kunya." 

The kunya was not to be used for socially inferior people, nor was 
it proper to address respected persons by their given name. This is 
reflected in an anecdote in the Kitab al-agháni of Abu'l Faraj al-Isfahani, 
the famous tenth-century collection of stories and poems. The singer 
Ibrahim al-Mausili was admired by crafty Iblis (Satan) who exclaimed: 
‘Ahsant ya Ibrahim!’ (Well done, Ibrahim!). Then, in the words of the 
incensed musician, “my wrath increased and I said: First of all he 
entered my room without permission and wanted me to sing for him, 
and then he called me by my proper name (ism) and not by my kunya 
(as would have been correct}! But such are the ways of the devil... 

The kunya need not refer only to a son; many cases of abü with a 
feminine name are known from the first generations in Islam: Abū 
Ruqayya Tamim ad-Dārī, Abū Layla, Abū Rīhāna and so on because 
“one was proud to honour daughters and not, like the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
bury them alive.’ Names such as Sulmā bint Abi Sulmā show that 
the kunya indeed pointed to real daughters. Some kunyas were used 
so often that they turned into proper names: for example Abū Bakr, 
which figures in biographical dictionaries under Abū, not under 
another name to which it has been added as a kunya. 

Some people had more than one kunya, 'one for war and one for 
peace’, or kunyas that were used in different countries." This was 
considered to be a mark of dignity, as in the case of the eighth-century 
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‘Abbasid caliph Hārūn ar-Rashid who was called Abū Jafar and Abu 
Muhammad.” Even people without children were often given a kunya 
although the caliph ‘Umar (ruled 634-44), always very strict, disap- 
proved of one Shu'ayb being called Abū Yahyd — ‘and you have no 
son'.'* Nawawi, however, devotes a whole chapter to the permissibility 
of inventing a kunya for a childless person: was not 'A'isha, the 
Prophet's young, childless wife called Umm 'Abdallāh?" That might 
refer to her relation with her nephew or, according to another version, 
to a miscarriage; for stillborn children were also given a name. 

As slaves generally had no kunya, it was a sign of gratitude or respect 
for a faithful slave if his owner granted him one: when the caliph 
al-Mahdi (ruled 775-85) manumitted his slave, the poet Nusayb, he 
married him to a girl and called him Aba’l-jafnd (Father of the girl 
with curly hair).? 

In the course of time certain kunyas were attached to certain proper 
names. A person called ‘Ali would probably also be named Abol Hasan 
or Abū'l-Husayn; Abū ‘Ali al-Husayn also occurs. An Ibrahim was 
likely to be called Abū Ishāg (Isaac) or Abū Ismd‘il (Ishmael) in conso- 
nance with the historical sons of Ibrahim (Abraham). ‘Umar is often 
combined with Abū Hate, as the caliph ‘Umar’s daughter Hafsa was 
married to the Prophet (the caliph himself, however, had the kunyas 
Abū ‘Abdallah and Abū Layla). A man called Ayyūb (Job) may receive 
the kunya Abū's-sabr ‘Father of patience’ in remembrance of Job's 
patient suffering. One can invent fitting combinations like Abū'n-najm 
Badr ‘Father of the star, Full Moon’, or Abü'1-baqá Khalid ‘Father of 
eternity, eternal’ where both parts of the name point to duration and 
eternity; or the kunya can be derived from the same root as the proper 
name (ism): Abü'l-'izz ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. These latter combinations, how- 
ever, led to a different type of kunya, for the kunya was often used to 
express not only a reality — the existence of a child — but also wishes 
and blessings for the parents’ happiness and the child’s progress. The 
famous tenth-century litterateur as-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad sent a letter to 
an ‘Alid to whom a son had been born: ‘and his name, ism, be ‘Ali so 
that God may exalt, yu‘alli, his memory, and his kunya should be 
Abū'l-Hasan, so that God may better, yuhsin, his affairs!” Although 
Abū'l-Hasan is a normal kunya for any ‘Ali after the example of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali’s son al-Hasan, 
yet Ibn ‘Abbad interpreted the name as an expression of hoped-for 
success. 

Such metaphorical kunyas, to use Caetani’s term, are frequent, and 
Kosegarten fittingly translates them with high-sounding Latin terms: 
Abū'l-futūh ‘Pater victoriarium — father of victories’, Abū'l-Mahāsin 
‘Pater virtutes — father of virtues’ etc. One often finds Abū'l-barakāt 
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‘father of blessings’, Abū'l-faraj — of joy’, Abu’l-yumn — of happiness’ 
etc. Such kunyas seems to be restricted to urban circles and are little 
known among Bedouins, as Caskel's studies prove.” In many cases the 
use of the definite article is fluctuating; the article being often con- 
nected with metaphorical kunyas: Abii Nasr is ‘father of Nasr’, while 
Abü'n-nasr is ‘father of victory’. 

The kunya is sometimes shortened to bū: Abū Ishaq (father of Isaac) 
becomes Bushāg; or it appears in the accusative as Abd, Ba, thus in 
South Arabia and Iran Abū Yazid becomes Bayazid, and Abū Dharr 
turns into Bddharr. In North Africa, Abu’! can be contracted to Bel: 
Abu'l-Hasan becomes Bel Hasan.” Some kunyas are disputed. We men- 
tioned Abū ‘Isa ‘father of Jesus’; but the Prophet's kunya, Abü'l-Qàsim, 
also poses a problem, it should not be applied when the person is called 
Muhammad. ‘Ali’s kunya, Abu Turab ‘father of dust’, has been inter- 
preted differently by pious Shiites and the early adversaries of the fourth 
caliph.” 

There is another aspect to the kunya as well. It ‘reveals intellectual 
or moral qualities or defects, physical peculiarities, the custom of wear- 
ing specific garments or other objects, the habitual company of animals, 
or particular taste, or incidents in the person's life.” The most famous 
representative of this type of kunya is Abū Hurayra, ‘Father of a kitten', 
Muhammad's companion around whose kunya numerous stories were 
woven; but one may also think of the Arab poet Aba’l-‘Atahiya (748- 
825/6), Father of craziness’. This type of kunya has often assumed all 
the characteristics of the lagab or nickname, in fact, the word kunya 
has lately come to designate family names, as in modern Damascus, 
or what formerly would have been called a lagab (as in the Maghrib}.” 
If someone is called Abū'd-dawānig, ‘Father of farthings’, as was an 
‘Abbasid caliph, it points to his miserliness. Abū ‘asida (Bou asside) 
can be someone who is fond of the sweet dish ‘asida or at whose birth 
much ‘asida was cooked and distributed to the poor. A man in a 
Syrian village was called Abū 'izām, “Father of bones”, because he regu- 
larly stole chickens to feed his children.” Bou ras (Abüa's) is someone 
with a large head; Abū raqiba (Bourghiba) someone with an unusually 
long or short neck; Borjel (Abū rijl) a person with a deformed foot, rijl; 
while Abū khashab ‘Father of wood’ may be someone with a wooden 
leg." One can call one's child Bü Dinar for good fortune or because a 
piece of gold was found when he was born. Amazingly, the kunya Abü 
Jahl 'Father of ignorance', known from the Prophet's days, is today 
found in Yemen, as is Abū ' asr ‘Father of difficulty’. This kind of kunya 
is rarely applied to women, as their outstanding characteristics were 
not known outside their home; but they may have their own nicknames 
inside the women's quarters. 


THE STRUCTURE OF A ‘NAME’ 


The kunya as a means of characterising persons and things is fre- 
quently used for animals, such as Abii Husayn (father of the little 
fortress} for the fox, or Umm arba‘ wa arba ‘in (Mother of forty-four] 
for the centipede, but this usage need not concern us here.” 

In recent times there has been an increasing tendency in Orientalist 
circles to designate as kunya not only the names formed with Abu and 
Umm but also those with ibn (son of). This use is found even in the 
great eighteenth-century dictionaries like the Tor al-'arüs, but should 
be avoided.” Terms of relationship other than abü and umm belong 
to the category of nasab and form a special class of names, to which 
we now turn. 


Nasab — ‘lineage’.*° 


The nasab expresses the relation of a son or a daughter to his/her father 
or mother and is expressed in Arabic by ibn, bin for males, ibnat, bint 
for females, in the plural banü (genitive bani] and banāt respectively. 
Sibling relationships, brother, akhü (genitive akhi) and sister, ukht, 
also fall under this category. Someone may be called akhü X if his 
brother or sister is a well-known personality, as in the case of 'Umar 
akhü al-Juwayriyya umm al-mu'minin, the brother of Juwayriyya, one 
of the Prophet's wives, or Ibn akhi ash-Shāfii, ‘the son of [the famous 
jurist] ash-Shāfi'īs brother”, i.e., his nephew. Many persons in Islamic 
history are known by their nasab: Ibn Sind (980-1037) and Ibn Rushd 
(1126-98), to mention the most familiar ones. They appear in Western 
sources as Avicenna and Averroes. The twelfth-century physician 
Avenzoar of Seville is of the family of Ibn Zuhr; the Avencerrage family 
of Granada are the Ibn as-Sarrdj. 

Sometimes the father's kunya is the point of reference: Ibn Abi 
Laylā, or Umayya ibn Abi Umayya for example. Often, the nasab 
refers not to the father or mother but to a more distant ancestor, especi- 
ally when it expresses a profession like Ibn as-Sa‘ati ‘Son of the 
clockmaker', Ibn az-Zayyāt ‘Son of the oil-man' or Ibn al-Fárid ‘Son 
of the notary'. It can also be formed with the father's or ancestor's 
nickname, lagab, as in Ibn as-sikkit ‘Son of the taciturn man’ or Ibn 
Dhi'l-lihya ‘Son of the bearded man’. If a child is born of non-Muslim 
parents, one speaks of Ibn or Bint ‘Abdallah. That is valid for most 
slaves too, including the military slaves (Mamlüks], in the Middle Ages. 
If the father was unknown a person could be called ‘son of his father’, 
like the famous governor Ziyad ibn Abihi in early Umayyad history; 
ot else he would be called after his mother. 

'This latter custom, however, is also found when the mother was 
noted for special traits, for instance when she was a foreigner. That is 
the case with 'Ali ibn Abi Talib's son from a slave girl, who became 
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known as Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, the son of a woman belonging 
to the Hanifa tribe. Similarly we find Ibn al-Oūtiyya or Ibn ar- 
Rümiyya, ‘Son of the Visigothic, or, Byzantine woman’. In polygamous 
families, one of the wives might be remarkable in some way, so that 
her children would be named after her, as in the case of Marwān ibn 
al-Hakam known as Ibn az-Zargā' ‘Son of the blue-eyed woman’. Alter- 
natively, the maternal family might be more important that the pater- 
nal line, as in the case of Ibn Bint al-A'azz whose maternal grandfather, 
al-A'azz, was a vizier, or Ibn ukht Ghanim ‘son of Ghānim's sister’. 
The thirteenth-century Seljuq historian Ibn Bibi is called after his 
mother, Bibi al-munajjima, 'the lady astronomer'. Sometimes one 
finds simply Ibn as-sitt or Ibn al-mar'a, 'son of the lady”, or, “of the 
woman’; or full names, like Ibn Maryam ‘Son of Mary’ or professional 
names like Ibn ad-dāyā ‘Son of the wetnurse’.*! 

For further extension of the nasab one may use the term sibt, 'grand- 
son through the daughter' as in the historian Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, whose 
mother was a daughter of the famous twelfth-century lawyer and 
theologian Ibn al-Jauzi and who was even called by the Turkish epithet 
Qizoghlu, 'the girl's son'. In sayyid families in non-Arabic areas we 
find Sibt-i Hasan (descendant of Hasan] or Sibt-i rasül (descendant of 
the Prophet]. Sometimes the word al-hafid (the grandson] is used, 
especially when two scholars, or notables, bear the same name: Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Hasan al-hafid. 

The plural banü, often also in the genitive Bani, Bni, is used for a 
family or a clan, as Bong Isrā il, ‘the children of Israel’ or Bong Umayya, 
'the Umayyads'. The word survives also in Persian family names like 
Banü'azizi or Banifātima. Among the Arabs, al (family) is frequently 
found, like Al Hashim, Al Sa'üd or Al Sabah. This al can be shortened 
and then looks like the Arabic definite article as in Al‘umar. In Indo- 
Pakistani names one encounters Al-i Ahmad, 'Ahmad's family’, to 
denote sayyidship. 

In North Africa the word wuld, (pl. aulad, ülád) is used instead of 
ibn, like Si (from sayyidi, ‘my lord’) Hamza wuld Si Ahmad. Walad, 
“son”, is also used in Iran, sometimes even as a proper name. Among 
the Berbers one finds ait, at, eyt, it as in Ait Ahmad, and the family 
of the Ūlād Tahir may appear as Ittāhirān. In modern Arabic the ibn 
is often left out, and Ahmad ‘Ali is likely to be Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, which 
can make a proper analysis of names difficult. As for Persian nasab, 
the most common way is to connect the son's name with that of the 
father by the i of the izdfet; e.g. Husayn-i Mansur. As this i is not 
written, forms like Husayn Mansür emerge, and as in the Arabic 
Ahmad 'Ali the father's name is often understood to be part of the son's 
name — Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj is usually known as Mansür in 
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non-Arabic areas. In India, one observes the tendency to drop the i of 
the izdfet in most cases. 

The Persian pisar (son) is rarely used in names, but the form pur 
occurs, as in Nādirpūr or Pūr-i Baha; the corresponding feminine is 
dukht, ‘daughter’, known to us from Turandot, that is, Türandukht. 
In Persian families and countries under Persian influence the relation- 
ship is usually expressed by the suffix -zdda: e.g. Muftizdda (Son of 
the Mufti), Jamalzada, Tagīzāda. This is common among Indian Mus- 
lims, and is mostly found with titles, like Nawwābzāda, Pīrzāda. 
Women are then distinguished by the Hindi feminine ending -i, and 
thus names like Mubārakzādī (daughter of Mubarak) appear. 

In Turkey zdde is often used in leading families like the Kóprülüzade 
or Āshigpāshāzāde, or with professions as in Helvacizade, ‘son of the 
sweetmeat confectioner’. It alternates however with the Turkish suffix 
-oglu: and thus we have the famous folk hero Kóroglu ‘Son of the blind 
one', the medieval ruling family of the Ramazanoģlu, ox the Yazicioglu, 
“Son of the scribe'. For individuals, oglan (son) was used in former 
times, as the names of folk poets like Karacaóglan show. Families 
might also simply use the plural to express their common ancestry: 
Ašzibūyikler are those descended from someone with the nickname 
agzibüyük, ‘with a big mouth’. With the introduction of family-names 
in Turkey in 1934, many families dropped the traditional suffixes or 
changed the -oglu into -gil: a Necatizade or Necatioglu might become 
a.Necatigil, a Siyavugoglu, Siyavusgil. The suffix -soy (family), is 
likewise used in family names, as in Cebesoy, related to cebe {harness} 
and probably abbreviated from cebeci, hamessmaker. 

In Pakistan, especially in Sind, the ending -potrā, -pdtd expresses the 
nasab in a family unit: the Daüdpotàs are descendants of one Dā'ūd. 
Among the Pathans in Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier, the 
relevant suffixes for members of a clan derived from one ancestor are 
-zay, like Yüsufzay, Saddēzay, Popalzay (which suffix is dropped in 
modern times for practical reasons] or, in the case of larger clan units, 
the suffix is -khel, like 'Īsākhēl, Miankhel or Kākākhel. 


Nisba or 'relation' 


The nisba refers to the place of birth, residence or origin. It is formed 
in Arabic by adding -iyyun (i), fem. -iyyatun (iyya) to the place-name 
or the tribal name: Hashim — al-Hāshimī; Baghdad — al-Baghdādiyya 
(fora woman from that city). A person can have several nisbas: Muham- 
mad ad-Dimishgī al-Küfi would be originally from Damascus but set- 
tled and became famous in Kufa. 

Some names form irregular nisbas,” especially those with a long 1 
in the second syllable, which is replaced by a short a: a man from the 
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tribe Thagīf is ath-Thagafī, a woman from the tribe Hanifa, al- 
Hanafiyya. The nisba of the famous tribe Quraysh is al-Qurashi, which 
was later, especially in non-Arab countries, replaced by the ‘regular’ 
Qurayshi. Irregularities occur, especially in foreign names: the Persian 
cities Rayy and Marw form their nisbas as Rázi and Marwazi respec- 
tively, Yasi in Turkistan gives Yasawi, Herat not only Herāti but usu- 
ally Harawi. The numerous nisbas which have been carefully collected 
by Muslim scholars in works like Sam'ānī's Kitab al-ansāb, reveal the 
extent of Islamic expansion at particular moments: scholars with the 
nisba ash-Shātibī (Xativa in Spain] and al-Farghānī [from the Farghana 
in Central Asia], as-Sindhi (from the lower Indus valley) and at-Tar- 
tūshī (from Tortosa], al-Bukhātī (from Bukhara} and at-Tatwāni (from 
Tetuan), az-Zabīdī (from Zabid in Yemen) and ash-Shāhjahānābādī 
(from Dehli} show the centers of Islamic culture — even though a nisba 
might be borne generations after the ancestor had left his original home. 
There are still Landoulsi, ‘Andalusian’ in Tunisia!” 

Nisbas can also denote someone's religious or legal persuasion: a 
follower of the school of Ibn Hanbal is a Hanbalī, an adherent of the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazila, a Mu tazilī; a Shiite believing in the twelve 
Imāms is an Ithnd’‘ashari (Twelver), and a mystic dealing with the 
philosophy of illumination, ishrāg, an Ishrāgī. The nisbas are often 
derived from professions in the plural: gawārīrīis someone who makes 
glass bottles, kawakibi someone who produces a special kind of nail. 
These names developed into real family names.” 

The nisba can also refer to a proper name or parts of it, meaning 
‘belonging to so-and-so’, like Bakri from Abu Bakr, Rahimi from ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Fakhri from Fakhraddin, and one might adopt a nisba in order 
to show one’s admiration for a certain hero, as the Indian scholar Shibli 
(d. 1914) took the nisba Nu'mānī out of respect for the great medieval 
jurist Abū Hanifa Nu‘mdn. The Sufis (the word itself is a nisba from 
sūf, ‘wool’} point to their spiritual allegiance by choosing the name of 
their fraternity like al-Qddiri, ash-Shádhili, or the name of their mas- 
ter, Rehmāni (from one ‘Abdur Rahman in modern India). No nisba 
was formed from the Prophet’s name, and his descendants through 
Fatima and her husband ‘Ali are called ‘Alawi, i.e. Alids, or in special 
cases Fātimī; and they add al-Hasani or al-Husayni to their proper 
names to show from which grandson of the Prophet they descend. 
Sometimes a nisba points to a custom of the bearer and is thus close 
to a nickname, as in the case of Ibn al-Bismilli, whose father, a sailor, 
would constantly say Bismillah, ‘In the name of God’, and was therefore 
surnamed al-Bismillī”* 

In compound names, nisbas are formed that take into consideration 
only certain letters of the original name: a person from Hisn Kayfa (in 
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Eastern Turkey) would be al-Haskafi; one finds also al-Ba‘aqli, from 
Abū ‘Aql, and in the Middle Ages forms like al-"Abdurrahmānī were 
used because ‘Abdur Rahman was no longer seen as a genitive construc- 
tion. Nisbas from professions were equally ungrammatical — someone 
who was both a gādī and an amir could be called al-Oādamīrī. 

In modern times, when many nisbas have become real family names, 
women consequently use the masculine form and call themselves 
Mūnā al-‘Ajami or Magda Nuwayhi, since the nisba is no longer alive. 
In Iran a long i is used to form the nisba, like Isfahani, Tabrizi, so that 
the forms coincide with the Arabic nisba. In Turkey the nisba ending, 
mainly from place names, is li, which follows Turkish vowel harmony: 
Ankarali, Izmirli, Istanbullu. 

In Indo-Pakistan one will find the ending -wald, (fem. wali) to denote 
the same: Poonawālā is a man from Poona, Dehliwālī, a woman from 
Dehli, Jāpānwālā a merchant in Karachi who trades predominantly 
with Japan. The Sindhi equivalent is -wdr6, wari. 


Laqab, nickname.* 


The most colourful type of names are the nicknames, laqab, pl. alqab. 
As a classical Arabic verse claims: 

Rarely do your eyes see a man 

whose inner meaning is not — if you only think! 

— in his laqab!” 
A lagab is given to a person to distinguish him from others who bear 
the same name, be it by age, status, or outward appearance. It can be 
honorific, (tashrifi] or for purposes of identification, (ta'rīf), but also 
deprecating, for taskhīf; in this case it is usually called nabaz. The 
ancient Arabs apparently excelled in inventing nasty algāb for their 
enemies, for even the Our'ān warns them not to use pejorative sou- 
briquets: lā tanābazū bi'l-algāb! (Sura 49/11). 

The custom of honouring someone by a specific name is traced back 
by Oalgashandī to the prophets, for Abraham was called Khalīl Allāh, 
“God's friend’, and Moses, Kalīm Allāh, ‘the one addressed by God’. 
The Prophet Muhammad himself became known as al-Amin, ‘the 
trustworthy one’, Abū Bakr as as-Siddiq, ‘the most truthful one’, and 
‘Umar as al-Fārūg ‘the discerning one’. 

Alqab very often point to physical characteristics, such as al-abras, 
‘the leper’, or al-Jāhiz, ‘the goggle-eyed one’, the Jaqab of the famous 
‘Abbasid polymath. They can be derived from a profession, as an-Naj- 
jar, ‘the mason’; from religious customs, as az-Zahid, ‘the ascetic’; or 
from an unusual expression of which the individual was fond. Incidents 
in one’s life could also result in nicknames, as in the famous case of 
the pre-Islamic poet Ta’abbata Sharran, ‘he carried something evil 
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under his arm’ (which is interpreted as the demoness he carried off in 
the desert}. As becomes evident from this example, algāb can consist 
of a full sentence. 

Some algāb were given to attract good luck; thus a ‘black malodorous 
slave’ was called Kāfūr, ‘camphor’. (Incidentally, the most famous 
Kafür in Arabic history had the kunya Abū'l-misk, ‘father of musk'.) 
Other alqab were opprobrious in order to avert the evil eye: the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil has an extremely beautiful slave girl whom he called 
al-qabiha, ‘the ugly one’. It was possible to be called by different algāb 
in different places, as in the case of the mystic al-Hallaj, a fact that 
was confusing for the Government of Baghdad." 

Many algāb developed later into family names, like the Iraqi family 
al-Malā'ika, ‘the angels’, whose laqab was given to them because of 
their unity and kindness," or the Turkish family Peyniryemezgil, ‘clan 
of him “who does not eat cheese"'. Among those which developed into 
family names are the alqab in non-Arab countries which define the 
bearer's clan or tribe, such as Barlas among the Turcomans, Awan in 
the Punjab, or Afshár among the Persians. 

It was even possible to bestow a Jagab posthumously: when Hanzala 
was slain in the battle of Uhud (625 A.D.) the Prophet called out 'ghasil 
al-mald’ika, washed by the angels’, for the martyr does not require the 
normal ritual bath before burial. 

The different kinds of algab will be analyzed in more detail in 
Chapter V. 
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II 
‘Born on Friday’ — the Naming of a Child 


‘On Doomsday you will be called by your names and the names of your 
fathers — so chose beautiful (or, graceful} names!” Thus said the 
Prophet, who also regarded messengers with a handsome face and a 
graceful name as a favourable auspice. It is therefore not surprising to 
find the word Adīgūzel (T) ‘His name is beautiful’ as a proper name in 
Malatya. According to another Prophetic tradition, the father has three 
obligations toward his son: to teach him to write, to select a good name 
for him, and to marry him off when he comes of age.’ 

The Prophet's pronouncement was directed against the ancient Arab 
custom of calling sons by frightening or harsh names like Harb (War), 
Sakhr (Rock), Murra {Bitterness}, or by names that were given to the 
child after the first object seen at the time of its birth. Who would like 
to be called Qunfudh (Hedgehog? Likewise, names given to children 
on account of their personal characteristics, as is particularly common 
among the Bedouins and in rural areas in general, were and often still 
are, appalling: Suwayyid, Suwaydān or Asyūd (from the root aswad, 
black) point to the infant's swarthy looks; Gleimid [= julaymid) com- 
pares the child to a small round pebble, Gredhi [= juraydi) to a 'young 
rat’. Such names would be used in an urban environment only as a 
descriptive laqab. 

As outward signs are supposed to reflect the inner condition, children 
bearing such names were certainly unfortunate, for a beautiful name 
— so one thought — was also the expression of a beautiful character: 
adi güzel tadi güzel, Whose name is nice, his taste is also nice”, as the 
Turkish proverb has it. 

The name also has the important function of binding the child into 
the family unit? And thus boys were in many cases called after a 
deceased grandfather, girls after a grandrhother. If the grandmother was 
alive, she might select the granddaughter's name. Among the Arab 
tribes in early times the maternal grandfather's name was often given 
to a son. The classical reference for this custom is the statement of 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, whose maternal grandfather bore the name Asad 
‘lion’. In his father's absence his mother called the newborn child by 
a related name, as he himself stated: ‘And I am the one whose mother 
called him Haydara ‘lion’.’ After the father's return the name was then 
chaged to 'Alī. According to Shia tradition, Abū Talib had prayed near 
the mount Abü Qubays for a name for his son and was given a tablet 
with emerald script in which "Alī, “who will become highest, a'lā” was 
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written.” That the custom of naming a boy after his grandfather con- 
tinued is evident from the entries in the biographical dictionaries where 
one may find numerous Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Ahmad and similar 
genealogies. Often, a noun denoting 'successor' is given along with the 
father's or grandfather's name, such as Khalaf, Makhlüf, Yakhlaf. Now- 
adays, the grandfather’s name has often become a family name: ‘Umar 
ibn 'Ali ibn Mustafa becomes 'U. Mustafa. In women's names one can 
also see this tendency to adopt the grandfather's name: Umm Khalid 
bint Khalid shows that a woman named her son after her father. Rarely, 
several children bear the same ancestor’s name: Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib called all his sons "Alī; the middle one, surnamed Zayn 
al-'ábidin, continued the line of the Shia imams. 

Sometimes a deceased uncle or aunt's name was given: the father's 
name appears only and not very often, when he died before the boy 
was born. The only exception is Muhammad, a name which every male 
Muslim should bear; but one avoided naming too many individuals in 
afamily by the same name, and even when a boy bore his grandfather's 
name he would often be called by a nickname, as was customary for 
example in Tashgurghan.* 

In Turkey, and it is probably true for most other areas, the midwife 
gives the child a religious name, or góbek adi (umbilical name] while 
cutting the umbilical cord. Three days later the so-called ezan adi is 
given while reciting three times the adhan, the call to prayer, and 
whispering the name thrice into the child's right ear. Alternatively, 
the official name is given during the 'agīga on the sixth day after birth: 
the hadith collected by Nawawi recommend the seventh day.’ People 
often seek the most blessed hour for performing this act, and the official 
name is usually chosen and given by a venerable personality such as 
an elderly member of the family. In Turkey the name-giving used to 
be the right only of the husband's family; in some Sindhi and Gujarati 
families the father's sister gives the name. A religious leader or, in 
rural areas, the landlord or owner of the village, was asked to name 
the child, or else an employee's patron. Badāūnī, the sixteenth-century 
Mughal historian, tells how he brought his newborn son to the Emperor 
Akbar, asking for a blessed name, and as the emperor was reciting 
during those days the invocation Ya Hadi, 'O Thou that Guidest Right! 
he called the boy ‘Abdul Hadi. When Badāūnī returned home the imam 
urged him to have the whole Qur'àn recited to ensure a long life for 
the boy, but as he did not follow this advice the child died soon after- 
wards. Akbar also predicted the birth of the three sons of his comman- 
der-in-chief, the Khānkhānān 'Abdur Rahim, and gave them Persian 
names even before they were born." This, indeed, is not unusual especi- 
ally in Shia circles, for it is said that the Prophet named Fatima’s unborn 
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child Muhsin, but she had a miscarriage. However, according to popular 
opinion, the child at least had a name and could not accuse his parents 
at Doomsday of having left him without a proper name.” Among 
Ismailis the Aga Khan is often asked when visiting a place to select 
names for the children of pregnant women, and he gives them a male 
or female name for the future baby. 

Although the father’s actual name is generally not used for a son, he 
may be given a name that is somehow related to the paternal name. 
Thus when the father is Ibrahim, the son is likely to be called Ismā'il 
or Ishāg; a Dā'ūd's son would probably be Sulaymān or vice versa, and 
similarly with Ya'qüb and Yusuf, or Yahya and Zakariyd. Often 
brothers are all called after the Qur’anic prophets if the father bears 
the name of a prophet. A similar harmony can be achieved with names 
consisting of ‘abd ‘slave of’ — and one of the Divine names: ‘Abdul 
‘Azim ‘slave of the Mighty’ son of ‘Abdul Qawiy ‘slave of the Strong’. 
In non-Arabic countries this could lead to the invention of quite non- 
sensical names, provided they rhymed nicely: in Hyderabad/Deccan 
one ‘Abdus Samad called his son ‘Abdul Gunbad, ‘slave of the dome’ 
(gunbad is a Persian word). Names with ad-din are used in the same 
way: Husdm ad-din (Sword of religion) son of Sindn ad-din (Spear of 
religion]. Ghulam Murtaza son of Ghulám Mustafa belongs to this 
category,and on a less lofty level the Mughal name Oablān Beg ibn 
Shir Beg, ‘Mr Leopard son of Mr Lion.’ The record for this type of 
recurring pattern comes from the Deccan, where a gentleman by the 
name of Abū'l-mahākim Muhammad Ibsan Afzal ad din Yünus ‘Ab- 
dul Muhit Shahid Allah Khan Basit had seven sons whose names were 
all constructed like his, so that one of them was Abii’l-mahdsin 
Muhammad Muhsin Rashid od dn Mūsā ‘Abdul Muhsi'Ubayd Allah 
Khan Dhakir.” 

On the other hand the sons’ names may follow the same grammatical 
pattern as that of the father: the sons of ‘Indyat Khan appear as Wilāyat, 
Hidāyat-, Shujā'at-, Karāmat- and Salamat Khan! Or else the names 
are formed from the same root letters: Latd’if son of Latif. In some 
families the initial letter was used for generations, as in the royal Ghaz- 
navid house with Maudūd ibn Mas'üd ibn Mahmud (all passive parti- 
ciples}."* 

To call children by rhyming or related names is in any case quite 
common — whether it is the classical combination of Hasan, Husayn, 
and Muhsin, or ‘Amr, ‘Umayr, and ‘Amir. Thus, Amir Payinda Khan 
of Kabul in the nineteenth century called all his sons from one wife 
by compounds of dil, ‘heart’: Purdil, Sherdil, Kohandil, Mihrdil Khan. 
In a pious Bengali family we find Nar al-hudā, ‘light of right guidance’, 
Shams ad- duhd, ‘Sun of the morning light’, Badr ad-dujā, ‘Full moon 
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of the darkness’, and Khayr al-huda, ‘Best guidance’, with high-sound- 
ing expressions alluding to Qur’anic verses. Two Pakistani musician 
brothers are called Badr ad-din and Qamar ad-din, ‘full moon’ and 
‘moon of religion’ respectively. A recent book on child-rearing in Tur- 
key even offers appropriate names for twins: two girls might be called 
Serab (saráb) and Mehtap (mahtab), ‘Mirage’ and ‘Moonlight’, two 
boys, Bülent and Levent, ‘High’ and ‘Young hero’, or Kutlu and Mutlu, 
both meaning ‘happy, fortunate’. In the case of boy and girl twins, their 
names can be taken from classical love-stories, like Kerem and Asli, 
or consist of combinations like Alev and Ates, ‘Flame’ and 'Fire'.? 

As these names reflect the cultural interests of the parents they are 
likely to change from time to time. At different times different names 
are fashionable, partly because of popular figures of the time who have 
such names and partly for aesthetic reasons. As formerly the heroes of 
the faith or of early Islamic history were referred to in favourite names, 
it is now often political slogans and catchwords. A Turkish girl's name 
was Anayasa “Constitution”; and Nidāl and Kifah, meaning 'snatching 
away' and 'fight', appeared in Egypt during the Arab-Israeli war. Triplets 
born in Izmir, Turkey, were called Hürriyet, Uhuvvet,and Musavat 
(Arabic: hurriyat, ukhuwwat, musawat), ‘Freedom, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity'. Political figures lend their names to children; thus Menderes or 
his first name, Adnan, occurred frequently during the late 'fifties in 
Turkey where about the same time triplets in Egypt were named Gamal 
(Gamāl 'Abdun Nāsir), Nehru and Tito." 

As in the West movie stars and singers — like Elvis — are commemor- 
ated in hundreds of names, so actresses and singers like Umm Kulthūm 
are now among the cultural heroes of young families, and in more than 
one family known to me a boy was called after a film star whom his 
mother admired while expecting him. Thus a westernized Ismaili fam- 
ily called their son Omar — a name otherwise avoided by Shiites — after 
the actor Omar Sharif, and among the Turkish workers in Germany 
famous football players are name-giving models. At present, there is 
on the one hand a growing tendency to invent new names for euphonic 
reasons (as in Egypt the girls’ names Hiyám or Sihām, which actually 
means a camel's disease]," or to adopt Western names into the Islamic 
pattern and, with the mobility typical of our time, parents choose 
names which are easy to pronounce for foreigners and do not carry a 
negative or ugly meaning in English or German." A Turkish boy with 
the beautiful name Ufuk (ufuq ‘Horizon’) would probably suffer terri- 
bly in an English-speaking country. 

There are, however, still families in the Persianate world which 
aspire to a high style in names and call their children Firdausi or Sa‘di 
after the two great Persian poets; the number of Igbāls in Indo-Pakistan 
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in homage to the great philosopher poet Iqbal (1877-1938) is quite large, 
and recently, in the tendency to emphasize the Islamic heritage, 
classical Islamic names or high-sounding compounds are again becom- 
ing more popular. 


The joy over the birth of a child, particularly a son, is expressed in all 
Islamic languages with names that correspond exactly to our Theodore, 
‘God-given’. In classical Arabic, ‘Ata’ Allāh, ‘Atiyat Allah or Hibat 
Allah, all meaning ‘God’s gift’, are common, an Egyptian girl in our 
day is called Minnat Allah, ‘The gratitude owed to God’. This type of 
name seems even more widespread in the Persian and Turkish areas. 
Persians will use -dad, ‘he gave’, and call a boy Allah-dad, Ilāh-dād or 
Khudā-dād, all meaning ‘God gave”; it occurs also in combination with 
one of the Divine names: Rahman-dad, Rahīm-dād, and even Sabur- 
ddd. One can also substitute -bakhsh ‘gift’ for dad {in Pakistan this is 
often spelled bux), and form names like Allah Bakhsh, Iláhibakhsh or 
even, with the old Persian word for God, Yazdanbakhsh. 

In Turkish the idea of ‘given’ is expressed by the verbal form virdi, 
birdi, berdi, ‘he gave’, in regionally varying pronounciation: Allah 
berdi, Allāhvirdī and often with one of the Divine names such as 
Haqqverdi, Khāligbirdī, Jabbārbirdī, Subhānverdī. The combination 
with the Persian noun is also found: Khudāberdī, but predominant is 
the purely Turkish Taghribirdi (taghrī being the Arabic transliteration 
of the Turkish tangri, tengri). Names like Mengtibirti, ‘The Eternal has 
given’ belong to this category. Allahberen, ‘God is giving’, occurs in 
Iran in Turkish families. 

In the Indian languages like Urdu, Sindhi and Panjabi the same prin- 
ciple is followed, with Indian verbs replacing the Persian or Turkish 
ones: Allāh-diyā, Rahim-dind, .Dhani-dind, Allah vardy6 — has 
brought’, Allāh-rakhiyā, — has placed’ or Sa’in dinē ‘The Noble One 
has given’ express the same feeling of gratitude as does the North Afri- 
can Jabü Allāh (= jā'a bihi Allāh), ‘God has brought him.” But what, 
one wonders, is the story of someone called Diw-dad, ‘given by a 
demon" Is he a distant relative of Ibn Jinni, ‘Son of a jinn”? 

The feeling of gratitude expressed in such names is not always 
directed toward the creator; it may be that the Prophet, a Shia imam 
or a saint is considered to have helped the parents who were waiting 
fora child.: ‘Ata’ Muhammad or ‘Atd’Husayn are not rare in the Middle 
East; Dád-' Ali, Ikrām ‘Ali ‘Kindness of ‘Ali’ or Haydarbakhsh belong 
to the Shia nomenclature. Nabibakhsh ‘Gift of the Prophet’ is quite 
common in Pakistan, while Ghauth-bakhsh, ‘Gift of The Help’ De, 
‘Abdul Qadir Giláni), and Qalandar-bakhsh (La'l Shahbaz Qalandar 
of Sehwan) point to the saint whose intercession was requested to 
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obtain a son. Nür-bakhsh ‘Gift of the Light’ occurs in the Shia Persian 
Sufi tradition. 

Another type of name expressing gratitude are compounds with 
words like fadl (TP fažl) ‘favor, grace’ and the name of God, the Prophet, 
or an imam; they rank from Fadl Allah, Fadl al- Ghani, -ar-Razzāg, 
-al-Mannān and Fazl Rabbi (cf. Sura 27/40) to Fažl Ahmad and Fažl 
‘Ali (sometimes abbreviated to Fazli]. 

One may place here also names beginning with ihsān, ‘beneficence’, 
like Ihsán rabbi or Ihsān-i haqq, which are used, like those beginning 
with 'ináyat 'providence' or in'am 'kind gift”, mainly in Indo-Pakistan. 
There, one encounters not only 'Indyat ar-rahmān or -ar-rahim but 
even ‘Indyat-i Kibriyā, ‘Providence of the Divine Glory’. In'àm ul-haqq 
and combinations with lutf ‘kindness’ belong to the same category. 
Here too, the name Allah can be replaced by one of the Most Beautiful 
Names: Lutf Allah (Lutfulláh), Lutf al-Bari etc. Even the word fayd (P 
fayz) 'emanation, overflowing grace' is used, as in Fayz ar-rahmān. 


Not only the parents’ gratitude to God and the Prophet, or a saint, is 
expressed in names but also the hope for a long and happy life, for the 
Prophet urged his community to use names of good augury. Barakāt 
'Blessings', Sa'ādat 'Felicity', Zafar 'Victory' may be chosen. In the 
Persianate world one will find — for both sexes — combinations with 
khush, ‘nice’, like Khush-hāl ‘happy’, Khushdil ‘of happy heart’ or else 
with bih ‘good’, like Bihzdd ‘Well born’, Bihrüz or Rüzbih ‘Good day’, 
Bihndm ‘Of good name’, as well as Namvar ‘famous’, Kamran ‘Success- 
ful’ or Farrukhzdd ‘Of happy birth’. 

In Turkish, combinations with qtit, ‘happiness’ are known from 
ancient times, like gutlugh [modern Kutlu) ‘happy’, or Ugur (Good 
luck). Aykut and Gūnkut, (Happy moon and Happy Sun, or, Happy 
Day] are more recent variants. In former times, a Turkish boy might 
be greeted as Aydogmus, Arslandogmus, or Gündoğmuş — ‘The moon 
— a lion — a sun is born’ and wishes for his future life were expressed 
in heroic names like Korkmas (gorgmaz) ‘Fearless’, Ürkmez ‘he does 
not shy away’, Yilmaz ‘unyielding’, And when the founder of the 
Mughal Empire, Babur, was preparing to conquer the north-west of 
India, he called his son Hindāl, ‘Take India’. In this connection one 
may mention the custom of giving military names to boys: in Eastern 
Anatolia names like Asker ‘soldier’, Binbashi ‘Major’, Alay ‘Regiment’ 
can be found; and Okumug ‘Someone who can read,’ certainly expresses 
a wish.” In Arabic, expecially in countries that formed part of the 
Ottoman Empire, Turkish titles like Basha, or Shalabi [= celebi], 
‘Nobleman’ can be found. They all are meant to ensure a glorious future 
for the child; and if after a long series of boys a long-awaited girl is 
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born, she may be called Masarrat, Joy’ or, in all languages, ‘Wish’ 
Munya (A), Ārzū or Azman (P) or Dilek (T). 

However, despite all these good wishes expressed in their names 
small children died all too frequently. As in the West ‘earthy’ names 
were sometimes used for a child born after many deaths. (cf as 
Erdmuthe, Erdmann in German) in order to bind the little soul to the 
earth before it can fly away, so the Muslims have a number of names 
which were originally meant to secure a child’s life. There are also 
some customs to protect a child thus endangered. For example the 
child may be called by a name from roots meaning ‘to live’, such as 
Yahya (from hayya, ‘to live’), Ya'mur (from ‘amara ‘to flourish’) or 
Ya'ish and the wellknown feminine 'A'isha (from ‘ysh ‘to live’). The 
combination Abū'l-bagā Ya'ish is particularly strong, as baqa means 
‘remaining, duration’; Yabqd, ‘he remains’, from this same root also 
occurs. In the Persianate areas one finds Jāvīd ‘eternal’, or Manda ‘re- 
mained’, while among the Turks Yasar (yashar) ‘he lives’ and even 
Olmez (he does not die, immortal) occur; verbal forms from durmak 
‘to remain’, are frequent, like Duran ‘remaining’, Dursun ‘he/she may 
remain’ or Durmus ‘has remained’. In the Indian environment, the root 
ji, ‘to live’, serves the same purpose — Jiā, Jinün, Jiwa, Jina and their 
feminine counterparts Jian, Jindo, Jini, Jiwi are used in the Punjab.” 

A good Muslim custom is to name the child ‘abd, ‘servant of ~ with 
one of those Divine names that point to eternity of life, like ‘Abdul 
Hayy, '— of the Living’, ‘Abdul Baqi, — of the Everlasting’ or ‘Abdud 
Dā'im, ‘— of the Ever-remaining’, etc. One would also avoid giving the 
child the name of a family member or friend who has tragically died, 
and if someone in a group bears the name of an individual who has 
prematurely died one says in Konya: ‘His name is the same, his age 
may not be the same’. 

Instead of giving a child, for whose survival one fears, a strong and 
positive name, one can also do the contrary, that is, call it by an oppro- 
brious name to cheat the evil spirits that surround it and want to snatch 
it away. In Arabic one finds Yamūt, Tamūt, 'he/she dies”, in the Punjab 
Machhai, ‘Child of death’. In Tunis a name like Chebinou (= shay’ 
baynahu) “what is common between him (and a jinn} is used? while 
among the Turks a child born after many children have died is often 
called Adsiz, ^without name', because as long as the child has no name, 
nobody can practice black magic against it.” (cf. Balāsim = bila ism, 
"without name' in Southern Iraq). In classical Arabic tradition names 
like Murr, ‘bitter’, Kalb, ‘Dog’ or Harb, ‘war’ were supposed to frighten 
the jinn and are still used in Tunisia and elsewhere despite the Prophet's 
aversion to such names; likewise, names derived from the root ghlb, 
‘to be victorious’, can be used to emphasize that the child will overcome 
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the evil spirits. 

As one often dresses up little boys in girls’ clothes to distract the 
interest of the jinns, so one may also give them the ugliest possible 
names, for instance Zibdlah, ‘Garbage’ (Egypt) or Gonanra, ‘Dunghill’ 
[Punjab]. Chilra, ‘Louse’, occurs also in the Punjab.” Kishile, ‘a piece 
of rough woollen cloth by which a pack animal’s face is covered’ 
(Khuzistan), belongs to this very widespread category.” And while 
Bulāgi, ‘Nose-ring’ (the sign of the married woman in northern India) 
is a perfectly honourable name for a woman it has a very negative 
connotation when given to a boy.” 

Among the rites to ensure the life of an infant there is an interesting 
Tunisian custom which is also connected with names: a parent begs 
at the doors of forty men by the name of Muhammad and buys a new 
dress from the money thus acquired, which supposedly protects the 
baby.” In the Punjab and elsewhere the infant is given to a fagir and 
then begged back as a kind of alms. Children who have undergone such 
a ceremony can then be called Ghulam Bhik, ‘Servant of the beggar’ 
or Khayrati (‘Alms’). The child can also be given away immediately 
after birth and bought back for a few cowries or coins, which is reflected 
in names like Bechai ‘Sold’ (Punjab) or Satkandi ‘Seven cowries’ (id.] 
In Turkey a woman was once called Begbine, ‘For five thousand’. Simi- 
lar customs are known from Bengal and Afghanistan. In Tashqurgan 
in northern Afghanistan, a child that is considered to be in danger is 
passed between the jawbones of a wolf and then given the name ‘Wolf’, 
gorg (P) or bēri (T).?' 

It is a moot question whether one should give a baby born next after 
a deceased child the name of the dead one, or avoid it; both customs 
are found — unless the new baby is simply called ‘Substitute’, ‘ivdd or 
‘aud.” Should the family be afflicted by misfortune after a child's birth, 
one tends to change its name after consulting with religious specialists; 
the same is done in Turkish areas, especially Istanbul, when a child is 
nervous, naughty, or difficult to handle because (so one thinks] 'its 
name is too heavy for it’.” 

An easy way to remember a child's birthday or at least the season 
during which it was born, is to give it a name that indicates the day 
or time of the year; just as we know people called Noél, Dominique, 
‘born on Sunday’, or April. The names of the months serve the same 
purpose. Ramadan (Ramzan, Ramjan, diminutive Rumaydān), the holy 
month of fasting, is particularly blessed and therefore often 
remembered in names. Rajab, Sha'ban and Muharram occur likewise 
owing to their religious significance, while Safar (as in Safar Khēja, 
Safar Bey) reminds the Shiites of the fortieth day after Imam Husayn's 
martyrdom, and the Muslims in general of the beginning of the 
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Prophet's last illness. Children born in Ramadan may be called Sa’im 
(f. Sā'ima, ‘fasting’) or Raza (P), Oruç (T), ‘Fast’; and I remember a 
Turkish woman called Sa’ime Orug. The name Shahr Allah, ‘God’s 
month’, can also be used for a child born in Ramadan. The name of 
the month can be combined with other names, like Ramjān ‘Ali 
(Gujarat, Bengal}; and the Persian, and even more Indo-Muslim, ten- 
dency to add ad-din, ‘of the religion’ to every conceivable noun leads 
to forms like Rajab ad-din or Sha‘ban al-milla (milla = religious com- 
munity).** In the Persianate areas Mihri can be used for a woman born 
in the month of Mihr, September, and numerous are names for both 
sexes connected with Adhar, March-April. 

An Indian woman’s name Laylatulqadr, shows clearly her birthday 
in the sacred night of Ramadan, and so does Mr Ramzan Idi’s name. 
It is a special joy when a child is born on one of the two feasts ('id), 
especially on the ‘id ul-fitr at the end of the fasting month. Thus names 
like 'Idà, Īdē (Panjabi), Eid Muhammad (Baluchistan), al- Aid, Bel-Aid, 
al-‘Ayyad, 'Ayyádi, or 'Ayyāda (North Africa) occur frequently and so 
does the Turkish equivalent of ‘Id, Bayram. If a boy is born on the ‘id 
al-adha, ‘the Feast of offering’, during the pilgrimage season, he may 
be called Bagr‘idi (Punjab); and Ourbānverdī "The Sacrifice has given’ 
is found among Turks in Iran. A Hajj (Tunis), Hājjī (Iran) or Hajjigeldi, 
‘The pilgrim came’ (T), is born in the month of Dhu'lhijja or when the 
pilgrims return from the hajj to Mecca.. 

Children born on the Prophet’s birthday, mīlād an-nabi, on 12 Rabi‘ 
al-awwal, may be named Maulūd [T Mevlūt), Maulūdiyya, Miloud 
(Tunis), and a birthday on the day of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, 
mirāj, on 27 Rajab, can result in names like Mi‘rdj (also transcribed 
Mehraj) or Mi'rāj ad-din (Pakistan). If the child is born in mid-Sha'bàn, 
in the laylat al-barā'a, he may be called Berat (T), while the name 
*Ashür (f. Āshūra Begum) may indicate the birth on the tenth of Muhar- 
ram, ‘Ashura day. Children born on the death anniversary of a saint, 
‘urs (lit. ‘marriage’, viz. of the soul with God) appear sometimes as ‘Urs 
or 'Ursán, and when the birth happened in a period when a certain 
shrine was visited, the child's name may be Ziyarat, 'Pious visit'. In 
areas under Persian influence, Naurüz, ‘New Year’, the vernal equinox, 
occurs frequently. 

The days of the week can also be used as names: a child born on 
Friday may be called Jum'a (Cuma) or (P) Adina, while Thursday lends 
its name to Khamis, Khamisü Khan, Khamsi (Swahili) or, for a girl, 
Khemisse (= khamisa).? In Tashqurghan, on the other hand, Thursday 
is never used as a name as it implies bad luck. Wednesday, arba'a, 
appears in North African names as Raba' or Larbeh, while Saturday's 
children can be Sebti or Sabbati. In Iran I found one Pir Yakshanbahi, 
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from yakshanbah, ‘Sunday’. 

It is even simpler to remember the season of the birth, especially in 
rural areas, as is evident from Enno Littmann’s remark that a Bedouin 
boy by name of Fallāh, ‘Fellah’, was born when the fellahin were 
ploughing. ?' Already in ancient Arabia names like Rab'ī or Sayfi, ‘Of 
the spring’ or ‘the summer’ respectively, were used (always without 
the definite article), and among the names collected in Tunis all four 
seasons are represented: Rab‘i, Sifi (from sayf, 'summer'], Kharifi (au- 
tumn) and Chatoui (= shitāwi, from shita’, ‘winter’). Matir is an Arab 
child born on a rainy day (from matar: rain) and Littmann found a 
number of names in the southern Hauran which recalled the rare event 
of snow: Thalj, Thalij, Thallāj, Thālij, Thalja.? Again, some memor- 
able event of the year can be preserved in a name: a child in the Punjab 
born during a famine may be called Akdili,® and a recent, more enjoyable 
occasion was the late Aga Khan’s Diamond Jubilee, which resulted in 
numerous young Ismailis called Diamond, the same happened during 
his Platinum Jubilee, so that a number of Platinum are found in the 
Ismaili community. 

In some countries, especially in India, children are sometimes named 
according to the astrological requirements of the hour of birth.” As 
each hour has a ruling planet the name should ideally begin with one 
of the planet’s letters. If a boy is born in the hour ruled by the moon, 
gamar, he should be called Qamar ad-din, or else by using the last 
letter of gamar, names like Rahim-bakhsh can be constructed, if it is 
a girl, Rabi‘a or Ráfi'a would be auspicious; for someone under the 
influence of Mars, Mirrikh, appropriate names would be Mirdnbakhsh, 
Maryam, Khayrullāh and Khadija, and so on. This tradition is still 
alive: a young Indian friend of mine, born on 7 Safar; bears the name 
Kazim, as this is the day of Imam Musa al-Kazim, but he uses his 
astrological name Talib. Another person’s name was recently changed 
by his Sufi master into a lucky astrological name 7. 

A number of personal names have geographical connotations. The 
reason for calling a child by a geographical name is not always clear: 
is a Mecca Beg or Madina Khan born in that place, or do the parents 
merely hope that he will reach the sacred place? Mecca as the surname 
of people who performed the pilgrimage, or underwent a miraculous 
adventure during their journey to the holy city, is attested from India. 
Names like Dimishg Khān or Ghazni Khan seem to point out the 
native place, but the name Najaf (Nazaf in India} shows clearly that 
the person was the scion of a pious Shiite family who either had per- 
formed the pilgrimage to this sacred burial place of ‘Ali in Iraq, or hoped 
that their child might be blessed with such a visit. One finds Hijāz 
Khan and, among the Qaraqoyunlu Turcomans, Misr, ‘Egypt’ Beg. Con- 
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nections with the birthplace are clear in the case of the Bedouin girl 
Nfeyid, ‘little sand-desert’, who was born in the Nefud desert.”. On 
the other hand, Daryā Khan, ‘sea, big river’, may have been called thus 
for his generosity or greatness. 

It seems that geographical names are used more frequently for 
women than for men — perhaps because the Arabic ard, ‘earth, ground’ 
is a feminine word. As Dunyā, ‘this world’, Kayhan (P), ‘world’ and 
Kishwar (P) ‘land’ are used for women, the names of specific areas also 
occur: Sīstān Khanim, Iran, 'Iráq or Taran Khatun are still found in 
the Middle East; and as in Iran a Tehran Bibi can be found, in Tunisia 
Tunis and Tourzeur appear in women’s names.” Medina has become 
a woman’s name in Bengal because the heroine of a medieval romance 
is so called. In Turkey names of rivers are found: Tuna, ‘Danube’, Dijla, 
Dicle, ‘Tigris’ and Idil, ‘Volga’ were quite fashionable in the 1940s. In 
modern Iran one could even encounter girls by the name of Amrikd, 
‘America’. 
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Help from God — Religious Name-Giving 


One can imagine my shock when I read one morning in the Pakistan 
Times the headline: ‘Nasrum Minallah dies in road mishap.’ How could 
Nasrun min Allah, ‘Help from God’ (here spelled according to the 
Qur’anic pronunciation with an assimilated m) be connected with any 
mishap at all? 

The poor man, so I understood then, was one of the numerous Mus- 
lims whose elders open the Qur'an at random to select their child’s 
name; and their eye had fallen on Sūra 61/13. This custom is widespread 
in the Indian subcontinent and in other, predominantly non-Arab, 
countries; and in many cases it leads to strange combinations, as the 
parents usually do not know enough Arabic to understand the implica- 
tions of certain expressions. The biographer of the eighteenth-century 
Indian poet and scholar Azad Bilgrami tells us that one day someone 
knocked at Azād's door in Aurangabad and when asked his name, 
replied: ‘Ba‘du bi’d-din’, whereupon the scholar refused to talk to him 
because of the evil connotation of the words (Sura 95/7: ‘And what 
makes you deny after that the Judgment?’). The hero of Sarshar’s Urdū 
novel Fasdna-i Azad bears the name Mirza A-lam nashrah, ‘Did We 
not open [your breast]?’ (Sūra 94/1], which may well have been taken 
from life; and a Turkish author's name is Üzlifat, ‘brought near’ (Sūra 
81/13: ‘When Paradise is brought near’). 

Names like Shams wa'd-duhā ‘Sun and morning-light' (Sūra 91/1], 
an-najm ath-thāgib, "The radiant star’ (Sūra 86/3) and al ‘urwat al- 
wuthgā, ‘the firmest handle’ (Sūra 2/157 and 37/21) occur; however, 
when Sabrun jamil, ‘Fine patience’ (Sūra 12/59] is given to an Egyptian 
girl the implied meaning may also be that there are already too many 
daughters in the family.’ Women with names like Asrd, ‘He journeyed 
by night’ (Sūra 17/1) or Yusrà, ‘Ease’ (Sūra 87/8, 92/7) can also be found. 
Aninteresting development is that of Nasüh, derived from the Qur’anic 
expression taubatan nasūhan ‘sincere repentance’ (Sūra 66/8) which 
appears already in Rümi's Mathnavi as the name of the mischievous 
servant in the ladies’ bath who then ‘repented sincerely’.” People called 
A'üdhu, ‘I seek refuge’ exist, and Qul huwa Allāh ‘Say: He is God’ 
(Süra 112/1) is the ancestor of a Shia sayyid family, while Bismillah 
‘in the name of God’, Inshā Allāh ‘if God wills’ and Māshā' Allah (the 
latter, in Egypt, also feminine} occur quite frequently among Pathans, 
but also now and then in other parts of the Muslim world — as in the 
case of the Jewish astromomer Manasseh who adopted, in the early 
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Middle Ages, the name Māshā'Allāh. Lately it has become fashionable 
in Egypt and probably in most Islamic countries to name children after 
concepts taken from the Qur'an like Rafraf (Sūra 55/76), Istabrag, or 
Sundus, the ‘brocade’ mentioned in Stra 76/21 and elsewhere: the 
latter name is, incidentally, also found in Anatolia. 

There is still another method to avail oneself of the power of the 
Qur’an to bless: instead of taking a word or sentence, one takes the 
first letter of the page opened to determine the child’s name. The actual 
name is then often formed to constitute a sequence to the father’s 
name; e.g., when the father is Sharāfat ‘Ali and the first word on the 
page is dhākirīn, the letter dh determines the name, and the baby could 
be called Dhahānat ‘Ali or some similar form. This method however 
can lead to the formation of meaningless names in a population of 
non-Arab background; verbs can even be used as nouns: as in a case 
in Hyderabad where one ‘Abdun Na'im took the Qur’anic word nuqim, 
‘We establish’ (Sura 18/105) to form his son’s name which he wanted 
to rhyme with na‘im — and the boy was called ‘Abdun Nugīm ‘the 
slave of We establish’. Qur’anic expressions occur also in nicknames, 
the Persian Sufi Najm ad-dīn Kubra obtained his soubriquet Kubrā 
from the expression at-tàmmat al-kubrd, ‘the greatest disaster’ (Sura 
79/34). 


An often-guoted hadīth states that 'the names which God loves best 
are ‘Abdullah and ‘Abdur Rahmān'.* These two indeed occur very fre- 
quently in the Muslim world. The word ‘abd can be connected with 
any of the ninety-nine Most Beautiful Names of God, and the combin- 
ation appears in transcription as ‘Abdul-, ‘Abdal, ‘Abd al-, Abdel. In 
many cases, the ‘ (the Arabic letter 'ayn) is not marked in the translit- 
eration, and the rule that the 1 of the Arabic definite article should be 
assimilated to the so-called sun-letters (t, th, d, dh, r, z, s, sh, s, d, t, z, 
l and n] is often violated; the correct pronounciation is in such cases 
*Abdur Rahim, 'Abdus Sabür, etc. Sometimes Divine names which 
are not given in the generally accepted lists printed at the beginning 
of modern copies of the Qur'an can be found;* for example ‘Abdul 
Jamil, relating to the hadith that “God is beautiful, jamīl, and loves 
beauty”, or "Abdul Akbar, which points to the beginning of the call to 
prayer, Allahu akbar, ‘God is greater [than anything]'. Parents will, of 
course, ordinarily chose one of the jamālī or lutfi Divine names, that 
is, one that expresses God's kindness and mercy (latīf, rahim, wadüd), 
forgiveness (ghafür, ghaffār) or generosity (karim). Thus, names like 
"Abdul Latif or ‘Abdul Ghaffār by far outweigh the other combinations, 
although some jalālī, i.e. ‘majestic’ names like jabbar or gahhār are 
also commonly used. The name of the American basketball player Karim 
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‘Abdul Jabbar, is certainly fitting as it points both to his gigantic stature 
and his reliance on The Overpowering One. Another American convert, 
a painter, selected the name ‘Abdul Musawwir, ‘slave of the One That 
Gives Forms’. But nobody would call his son ‘Abdul Mumīt or -Khāfid, 
‘slave of Him Who Slays’ or — Who Lowers.’ 

As with other types of names, certain compounds are favoured in 
specific areas. Thus, ‘Abdur Raqib and ‘Abdul Kafi are frequent in 
modern Yemen. Sometimes the normal form of the Divine names is 
slightly changed so that hafiz instead of the normal hafiz, mājid instead 
of majid is found: e.g. ‘Abdul Majid. Comparatively rare are combin- 
ations with more abstract Divine names, such as Abduz Zahir, ‘slave 
of the Outwardly Manifested’, and even rarer still is its contrast ‘Abdul 
Bātin, — of the Inner Hidden’. Likewise ‘Abdul Awwal (of the First) 
occurs at times, while ‘Abdul Akhir, ‘— of the Last’ is rarely, if ever, 
used. Emphasis is laid on God’s unity and unicity, and the simple 
‘Abdullah is separated into ‘Abdul Ilāh, ‘slave of the God’. God's posi- 
tion as the only object of praise appears in names like ‘Abdul Mahmud, 
‘slave of the Praised One’. ‘Abd rabbihi, ‘slave of his Lord’ or even 
‘Abd rabb an-nabiy ‘— of the Prophet’s Lord’ can be found. ‘Abduhu, 
‘His slave’ is, however, generally accepted as being a name of the 
Prophet and therefore frequent (cf. Sūra 17/1, 53/9). (See p. 31.) 

In the catagory called by Caetani ‘pseudo-theophoric names” the 
Divine name is replaced by an abstract noun: ‘Abdus Subhān, derived 
from the exclamation Subhān Allah! ‘Glorified be God!’ belongs here 
and, even more, names like ‘Abdud Din or ‘Abdul Burhan, ‘slave of 
the religion’ or ‘of the proof’; ‘Abdul Fath, which occurred especially 
in Qajar Iran [1721-1925], may have the connotation of fathun qarib, 
‘and near victory’ (Sura 63/13} which is so often found in Shia inscrip- 
tions. That a contemporary Christian theologian who works for Chris- 
tian-Muslim dialogue should have adopted the pseudonym ‘Abd at- 
tafahum, ‘Slave of mutual understanding’, is highly fitting. (Inciden- 
tally, among Christians, names like ‘Abdul Masih or ‘Abdus Salib, 
‘slave of Christ’ or ‘of the cross’ are in quite frequent use. 

These compounds which contain one of the Divine names are 
regarded as bearing a special sanctity: The Mughal emperor Humāyūn, 
who never uttered the name of God or the Prophet unless in a state of 
ritual purity, would address people by such names as ‘Abdul to avoid 
a desecration of the Divine name.’ ‘Abdul is nowdays frequently used 
among Muslims, even in the assimilated form: young ‘Abduz Zahir 
calls himself officially ‘Abduz. The sanctity of the names formed in 
this way is still very real in the Indian subcontinent where some people 
believe that prayer at the tombs of those called ‘Abdur Rahim and 
similar combinations with ‘Names of Mercy’, as well as of those who 
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bear one of the Prophet’s names, is particularly efficacious.* 

The diminutive of ‘abd is 'ubayd; but it seems to be formed almost 
exclusively from ‘Abdullah — hence the numerous 'Ubaydulláhs. Usu- 
ally, it is the Divine name that undergoes a change for hypocoristic 
purposes, such as Jabbür from ‘Abdul Jabbar, Sannū' from ‘Abdus Sàni'.? 
The feminine equivalent is amat, ‘slave girl’, like the frequent Amatul 
Karim, often shortened to Karima . 

This kind of abbreviation corresponds to the tendency to leave out 
the ‘abd completely and to invent forms like Haqqi from ‘Abdul Hagg, 
‘Abdi from ‘Abdullah, or Hamid from ‘Abdul Hamid. The witty jour- 
nalist Shorish Kashmiri, seated during a conference in Lahore between 
Justice S. A. Rahman and Khwaja A. Rahim, joked about his good for- 
tune to ‘be placed between Ar-Rahmān and Ar-Rahim’. It is neverthe- 
less somewhat weird, and should shock every pious Muslim, to see in 
modern telephone directories so many Divine names appearing as fam- 
ily names, like Haq (Haque, Huq etc.], Wahid, Ghaffar etc, or to listen 
to a telephone conversation between Oudrat-i-Khudā [God's might) 
and Ghulam Nabi (servant of the Prophet} which begins with ‘Khuda 
(God) speaking’, and then ‘Here is Nabi (the prophet) speaking. . .'.'? 

The word ‘abd should be used exclusively with Divine names. How- 
ever, mainly in non-Arab countries, it has been and still is used with 
the names of the Prophet (e.g., like ‘Abdur Rasūl, ‘Abdun Nabil, or 
the names of Shia imams like ‘Abdur Rida, ‘Abdul Mahdi. The Saudi 
authorities — so I have been told — will force pilgrims with such names 
to change them into combinations such as ‘Abd rabb ar-Ridā which 
are theologically more acceptable forms. To express one’s status as 
servant of the Prophet or the imam one should use either the Arabic 
ghulam ‘servant’, like Ghuldm Rasül, or a Persian or Turkish word 
like banda, qul, guli (‘slave’). Interestingly, these latter words are also 
combined with Divine names in non-Arab areas. In pre-Safavid Iran, 
‘Abdullah was changed in Khudabanda," while the Turkish qui 
appears somewhat later to form names like Allāhgulī, Rahmdnquli, 
Qadirquli etc. In Central Asia one can even find Maulānāgul, 'slave 
of our Lord'. 


Another hadith urges the faithful: ‘Call your children by the names of 
the prophets!';” and it goes on to state that the most disgraceful names 
for a believer are Harb, ‘War’, and Murra, ‘Bitterness’ and that people 
named Malik will have to suffer on Doomsday as there is no possessor, 
mālik, but God. Despite this wellknown tradition, the caliph Umar 
(634-44) opposed the use of prophets' names, perhaps out of fear lest 
they be disgraced by constant use; yet, many of the Prophet's compan- 
ions called their sons by the names of messengers mentioned in the 
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Qur'an. One can still find all the twenty-eight Our'ānic prophets either 
with their full names or derivatives, although some of them, like Hūd, 
are now comparatively rare. 

Thanks to the veneration due to Abraham (Ibrāhīm) as the ancestor 
of the Arabs and first builder of the Kaaba, his name is dear to the 
pious, and so is his surname Khalil Allah, 'God's Friend’, often only 
Khalil. (In the same way a common abbreviation of Ibrahim is Ibish, 
sometimes also Ibbo.) Abraham’s sons Ismd‘il Dhabih Allah, 
‘Slaughtered by God’ and Ishāg (Isaac) appear often, and so does Ya‘qub 
(Jacob) and his son Yusuf (Joseph), sometimes called Kan'ān [T Kenan), 
the epitome of beauty. Mūsā, the Kalim Allāh, ‘Addressed by God’ is 
among the favourite names; his father-in-law Shu‘ayb is also re- 
presented (especially in India) as are Ayyūb (Job), the patient sufferer, 
Nüh (Noah), Dā'ūd and Sulayman. Thus, from Adam to "Īsā (Jesus, 
even with the appellation Masih, ‘Christ’) and his relatives Zakariyā 
and Yahya (John the Baptist) every prophet is found in Muslim nomen- 
clature, including Ilyās and Idris, who are supposed to have entered 
Paradise alive. The mysterious prophet-saint al-Khadir (Khidr, Khizir, 
Hizir), the guide of the wayfarers and genius of greenery and rivers, 
also lends his name to boys. As in the Christian tradition names of 
angels are used, although there is a difference of opinion whether or 
not this is permissible. There are certainly people called after the 
archangels Mikd’il (Michael) or Jibra’il, Jibril (Gabriel). In Persian the 
simple Firishta, ‘angel’, appears, and Melek (mal’ak) ‘angel’ is a com- 
mon name for Turkish women. The gatekeeper of Paradise, Ridwan 
(developed out of “God's pleasure’, ridwān, without which no one can 
enter Paradise) gives his name to men and, with a feminine ending, to 
women: Ridwāna. 


If the names of earlier prophets are surrounded by an aura of blessing 
and protective power, how much more is the name of the final Prophet 
bound to bring blessing to those who bear it!" 

‘Your name is beautiful, you yourself are beautiful, Muhammad,’ 
sings a medieval Turkish poet and expresses well the feeling inspired 
by this name. ‘It would not hurt any of you if in his house were one 
or two Muhammad’, said the Prophet himself; who also reportedly 
stated, ‘If someone has four sons and does not call any of them by my 
name, he has wronged me.'? Did not a hadith qudsi, an extra-Qur'anic 
revelation, promise that everyone who is called Muhammad will enter 
Paradise? And is it not said that angels come to the house in which a 
Muhammad dwells? One expects the Prophet to be mysteriously con- 
nected with those who share his name. Būsīrī, the thirteenth-century 
author of the Burda, the most famous Arabic encomium on the Prophet, 
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expresses this idea when, smitten with illness, he says toward the end 
of his poem: 
For since I have been given the name of Muhammad, he has for 
me an obligation, 
He, who is most perfect in fulfilling all his duties among the 
creatures. 
For the Prophet would certainly help an ailing person who is named 
after him. 

Besides this deep trust in the efficacy of the Prophet's name there 
was also a profound sense of awe and respect which induced some 
people never to pronounce the name of Muhammad unless in a state 
of ritual purity. As the sixteenth-century Indo-Persian poet 'Urfi sings: 

A thousand times I wash my mouth 
with musk and with rose water. 
And still, to speak your name 
is absolute impudence!' 

If a boy is called Muhammad and has to be scolded, or if a grown-up 
Muhammad is a liar or a thief, what is to be done lest the blessed name 
be polluted? One way out is to vocalize the consonants somewhat 
differently, e.g., as Mihammad, Mahammad, Müh (mainly in North 
Africa] or Mehmed in Turkey, where the full name is reserved for 'our 
Lord the Prophet' (peygamber efendimiz). Forms like Mamo in West 
Africa, Mémó among the Kurds or just a simple Mim are also used." 
The name of the Messenger, however, should never be mentioned with- 
out adding the formula of blessing or an honorific title to it. In this 
connection it is revealing that the Bengali librarian Saif-ul-Islam 
remarks in his notes concerning the cataloguing of Muslim names that 
as ‘most Muslims would object to an entry under the Prophet's name, 
the entry should be made under the element directly preceding it, e.g. 
under Nur Muhammad, Dewan Muhammad, etc.'” Such concern is 
apparently not felt when dealing with Divine names such as Haq, 
Rahman etc., as we saw earlier. 

It seems that in the course of time Muhammad was generally 
augmented by other names, such as Muhammad Akhtar, Muhammad 
Hamidullah, etc., or used to form the second part of compounds as in 
Adina Muhammad, Yar Muhammad, etc.” 

There was also another way to secure the blessings of the Prophet’s 
name, for Muhammad was not his only name. The Muslims surround 
their beloved Prophet with numerous names, often ninety-nine as cor- 
responding to the ninety-nine Divine Names, and these asmd’ sharifa, 
‘noble names’, are nowadays often printed at the end of copies of the 
Qur'an. Some authors enumerate more than two thousand names for 
the Prophet, many of which are developed out of Qur’anic expressions. 
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The very root hmd with its connotation of laud and praise, which 
lies at the root of the word Muhammad, ‘the richly praised one’, is 
thought to establish a special link between the Prophet and the Praised 
One, al-mahmüd, that is God. Mahmūd is however also understood 
as one of the names of the Prophet and can be used in its feminine 
form Mahmūda, while Muhammad, though a proper passive participle, 
occurs in the feminine, Muhammada, only on some very early 
tombstones and then never again. In Indian Islam, however, a feminine 
Muhammadi occurs. 

"From the same root hmd is derived Ahmad, Muhammad's eternal 
and heavenly name, by which he is mentioned in Sura 61/5 as the 
‘most praiseworthy’ one who will complete the Divine revelation. It 
is this name Ahmad, which led to daring mystical speculations: in an 
extra Qur’anic word, God describes Himself as Ahmad bila mim, 
‘Ahmad without the m' that is Ahad, ‘One’. 

The root hmd belongs in general to the favourites in Arabic nomen- 
clature. Besides the names just mentioned, one finds hamid, ‘praising’, 
and its intensive Hammad, ‘much praising’. Al-Hamid, ‘the Praised’, 
belongs to the Divine Names and ‘Abdul-Hamid, with its abbreviation 
Hamid, is commonly used, along wih the feminine Hamida. Out of 
these classical forms numerous derivations develop such as Hammūd, 
Hammada or Hammddi, Hamdi, Hamdan, Hamdün, and Hamdīn, 
the diminutive Humayd and its enlargement Humaydān, besides 
Hamīdān and Hamdis; and in North Africa one finds Humaydüd, 
Hamdid, Hamdūd and Hammādū, to mention only the frequent forms. 

The Prophet is mentioned as ‘abduhu, ‘His slave’ in the two import- 
ant visionary accounts of Sura 17/1 and 53/10, and therefore, ‘Abduhu, 
Abduh has become a proper name. The mysterious letters at the begin- 
ning of Sura 20, Tahd, and Sura 36, Ydsin, are interpreted as Divine 
addresses to the Prophet and therefore used as names which are well- 
known even in the remotest areas of the Islamic world, be it in Gilgit 
or in the northern Deccan. Their first use as proper names may go back 
to non-Arab countries: Ydsin occurs, to my knowledge, first in Herat 
in the tenth century. The letters Hāmim at the beginning of Suras 40 
to 46 are sometimes interpreted as habibi Muhammad, ‘My beloved 
friend Muhammad’ and have therefore entered Muslim nomenclature, 
as have the Divine addresses at the beginning of Sura 73 and Sura 74: 
two Indian brothers by the names of Muzzammil, ‘the wrapped one’ 
and Muddaththir, ‘the covered one’ are Muslim theologians inthe USA. 

Muhammad is called in the Qur'an ‘the one who brings good tidings’ 
and ‘the warner’, bashir and nadhir: these two attributes are frequently 
used as proper names, sometimes expanded to Bashir Ahmad or Nadhir 
Ahmad. Out of his description as a ‘shining lamp’, sirāj munir, the 
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common Munir (fem. Munira) developed, as also the lagab Munir ad- 
din, and the numerous compounds with sirdj ‘lamp’: Sirdj ad-din, -al- 
haqq, -al-islām, ‘Lamp of the religion’, — of the Divine Truth’, — of 
Islam’, etc. As Muhammad was known in Mecca as al-amin, ‘the 
trustworthy’, Amin, Emin or, in West Africa, Lamine, became favourite 
names along with the feminine Amina [not to be confused with the 
name of the Prophet's mother, Amina} 

In a well-known tradition the Prophet’s beauty is described by Umm 
Ma'shar whose barren sheep he had mysteriously milked, and the Per- 
sian poet Sa‘di has poetically transformed the qualities mentioned in 
her record in his famous line: 

wasīmun qasimun jasimun nasim 

Elegant, well shaped, noble, and graceful. 
These epithets can be found, though not too often, as proper names: 
jasīm forms the compound Jasīm ad-din (Bengal).”' 

In rare cases one finds Rasūl, Resul, ‘Messenger’, as a proper name; 
or even the somewhat daring combination Muhammad Rasūl Allāh 
(Deccan).” In Bengal I encountered someone called, like the Prophet, 
Khayrulbashar, “the best of mankind'. Nür al-hudā, "light of right gui- 
dance' occurs also, even — most surprisingly — as a woman's name. 
Shockingly enough, it was the Malaysian woman swimming champion 
who was called that!? 

Many believers have wanted to express their devotion to the Prophet 
by thanking him for the gift of a son: Fadl ar-rasül 'Kindness of the 
Messenger’ or, in the East, Rasūlbakhsh ‘gift of the Messenger’, 
Ahmad-bakhsh, Nabibakhsh 'gift of Ahmad, of the Prophet'. And 
although the combination of 'abd with any name but that of God is 
theologically objectionable, ‘Abd an-nabi and ‘Abd ar-rasül occur, 
mainly in the East. But forms like Ghulám Rasül 'servant of the 
Messenger’, Ghulam Yasin — of Yasin’ or Ghulam Sarwar — of the 
leader', are more common. Under Turkish influence, Muhammad-quli 
or Peyghambar-qul are not rare. In the Subcontinent the name Ghulam 
‘Arabi occurs, for ‘Arabi, ‘the Arab’ is, like Makki, Madini, Hashimi, 
Abtahi, a surname of the Prophet. The Arab background of Islam is 
particularly important for the Muslims in the Subcontinent, hence the 
use of combinations with these epithets. 

As ‘love of the Prophet flows in the veins of his community like 
blood’,” as Iqbal wrote, names expressing this love can also be found, 
again mainly in the eastern parts of the Muslim world: Ahmad-yār or 
Muhammad-yar, Dēst-Muhammad or Muhammad-dost; but instead 
of these somewhat neutral words for ‘friend’ one encounters also 
Muhibb an-nabi ‘lover of the Prophet’ and 'Āshig Muhammad, 
‘infatuated with Muhammad’. In the Subcontinent even more daring 
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combinations are used, such as Nur an-nabi, light of the Prophet’ (a 
typical mystical combination), Igrār an-nabī, or Mahmūd an-nabi, 
‘affirmation of the Prophet’ or ‘praised by the Prophet'.* 

As everything connected with the Prophet was regarded as filled 
with blessing it is not surprising that a man in the Middle Ages called 
his ten sons by the names of the ‘ashara al-mubashshara, the ten 
companions of the Prophet to whom Paradise was promised.” 


In Sunni Islam, the first four caliphs and their names play a special 
role, while ‘Ali and his descendants form the major part of Shia 
nomenclature. Abū Bakr as-siddiq appears in Turkey as Bekir and is 
likely to have as second name Sitki, while ‘Umar (T Omer) and his 
surname al-Fārūg go together; Fārūg can also be used independently 
and is found even in an Ismaili, that is Shia environment. ‘Uthmdn (T 
Osman), who was married to two daughters of the Prophet, i.e. Umm 
Kulthūm and before that Rugayya, is nicknamed Dhū'n-nūrayn, ‘The 
one who possesses the two lights’, which is often abbreviated to Nuri 
or simply Nur. The Shiites do not use the names of the first three 
caliphs, at least not after the mid-ninth century although two of ‘Ali’s 
own sons were called ‘Umar and two 'Uthmàn. Among Imam Hasan’s 
sons, one ‘Umar and one Abi Bakr are mentioned, and the tenth Imam, 
‘Ali an-naqi, had a daughter called ‘A’isha (Aba Bakr’s daughter and 
the wife of the Prophet).”’ 

Names of other heroes from the early days of Islam are often found, 
be it the Prophet’s uncles Hamza and ‘Abbas (this is particularly fre- 
quent among Shiites} or the name of his black muezzin Bilal. This 
latter name became fashionable among Indian Muslims and in Pakistan 
owing to Igbāl's two Urdu poems about this faithful companion of the 
Prophet." It seems also that the name Tārig became widely used in 
the same part of the world, after Tariq’s memory was evoked in one 
of Igbāl's poems that celebrated the hero who crossed the straits of 
Gibraltar which still bear his name (Jabal Tārig).” One may however 
also think in this connection of the beginning of Sura 86, where tariq 
and as-samd’ ‘sky’ are mentioned together — which induced an Arab 
friend of mine to call her granddaughter Samd’, the grandson being 
Tariq. Salman the Persian barber, who is the prototype of the Persians 
adopted into Muslim society, lends his name to quite a few boys 
although the word salman in many idioms means simply ‘barber’ or 
some other lowly profession. A special sanctity surrounds Uways al- 
Qarani, the Prophet’s contemporary in Yemen, who became the model 
of those who find their way to God without a human guide. In the 
forms Ways, Veysel, Oysul (Kirgiz) his name is especially loved in 
Turkish areas. In Turkey itself even Yemlikhd appears, a name given 
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to one of the Seven Sleepers. 

The name of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
is equally dear to Sunnis and Shiites, and tradition has it that Satan 
becomes angry when someone is called Muhammad or "Alī" In the 
Shia tradition, ‘the Prince of true men’, Shāh-i mardān (hence ‘Ali 
Mardān)] and his descendants through Fatima appear in rather varieg- 
ated forms: ‘Ali himself is called ‘the lion of God’, Asadullah, for his 
mother had first called him Haydara, ‘lion’ after his grandfather Asad, 
(‘lion’); and thus names denoting ‘lion’ are frequently used in connec- 
tion with him. Besides Haydar and Ghadanfar one finds Shir (P) and 
Arslan (T); all of them are used in compounds like ‘Ali-Shir, 'Ali- 
Haydar. Since ‘Ali is the ‘commander of the faithful’, amir al- 
mu'minīn, and, according to legend, also ‘the leader of the bees’, amir 
an-nahl, names like Amir ‘Ali, Mir ‘Ali, Amir Aslan or simply Amir 
are well represented. Shia authors credit ‘Ali with two hundred to a 
thousand names.*' Famous is his surname Abū Turāb, ‘father of dust’, 
which was given to him, according to Shia tradition, by the Prophet 
who found him sleeping in the dust of the mosque, while the inimical 
tradition gives a different explanation and thinks this kunya was 
intended to be a curse: ‘May his hands be in the dust!” The name is 
quite common among Shiites, as is Turāb ‘Ali (Dust of 'Ali]. Among 
"Als nicknames Nur Allah is most frequently used as a proper name, 
but Yad Allāh or ‘Ayn Allāh “God's hand’ or ‘eye’ appear too.” 

Many names express the family’s loving and devout relationship 
with the first imam or a sense that the child was born thanks to ‘Ali’s 
intercession. We may mention here Lutf ‘Ali ‘grace of ~, Imdad ‘help 
of —', Khayrāt ‘alms of — Minnat ‘gratitude owed to —, Karam ‘generos- 
ity of —, Yad or Yadgar ‘memory of —. Dād- Alī, Bakhshish ‘Ali ‘gift 
of ‘Ali’ occur in Iran; Shahwirdi, ‘the King [‘Ali] has given’ expresses 
the same idea with a Turkish verb. Nawaz ‘Ali is ‘cherished by ‘Ali’, 
while the love owed to the Imam is evident from Muhibb-, *Āshig-, or 
(with a Hindi word) Piydr ‘Ali. 'Ali-Yàr or Haydar-dēst are other com- 
mon versions while Yāvar ‘Ali is "Alī's helper’. 

One may wish that the boy become a bearer of ‘Ali’s virtues or qual- 
ities, Fažā'il ‘merits’ or Ausāf ‘Ali ‘good qualities’. His mysterious 
two-edged sword Dhū'l-figār is not only used as a proper name but 
also alluded to in compounds like Qilich ‘Ali ‘‘Ali’s sword’; even Panja 
‘Ali "Alī's fist’ appears in Iran. Frequent also is the combination with 
fath, ‘victory’: Fath ‘Ali. Persians and Central Asian Muslims like to 
connect the heroic first imam of the Shiites with the legendary hero 
of Iranian history, Rustam, to form the name Rustam-‘Ali. The name 
can also be enlarged by endearing suffixes like nar, ‘light’ or gul, ‘rose’: 
‘Ali-Nur, ‘Ali-Gul, and one sometimes has the feeling that it can be 
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combined with almost every noun of positive meaning such as Qand 
‘Ali, ‘sugar of ~’. Ism ‘Ali, ‘‘Ali’s name’ also occurs in Iran. "Alte birth- 
day is celebrated on 13 Rajab, hence one finds Rajab ‘Ali (combinations 
with other months occur also, though rarely}, 

As in the case of Muhammad, the theologically incorrect form ‘Abd 
‘Ali or ‘Abdul Amir occurs, but more common are the Persian banda 
and the Turkish qul, as in Banda ‘Ali, ‘Aliqul or Amirquli, "Alī's 
servant, slave’. Even greater devotion to the beloved imam is expressed 
by Qurban ‘Ali, ‘sacrificed to — and Kalb ‘Ali, "Alī's dog’. Qoch ‘Ali, 
his ‘ram’ (probably sacrificial} occurs, and in Mughal history one Kafsh 
‘Ali, "Alī's shoe’ is attested.” 

The two sons of ‘Ali and Fatima, Hasan and Husayn, have lent their 
names to innumerable boys in both Sunni and Shia circles.** Names 
like Nur al-Hasan, ‘light of Hasan’, Fayž al-Hasan, ‘gracious gift of —, 
Altaf Husayn, 'kindnesses of ~’, Irtizà Husayn, ‘approval of —', Fidā 
Husayn, ‘sacrificed to —' are used predominantly among Indo-Pakistani 
Muslims who also love combinations of Husayn with nouns of the 
tafa"ul form such as Tajammul., ‘adornment —, Tasaddug, ‘donation 
of — or Tafažžul Husayn, ‘favour of Husayn'. Parallel to ‘Ali’s names, 
‘Abdul Husayn and Husaynquli appear. 

Sometimes, Shabbir is substituted for Husayn, as in Ghuldm Shab- 
bir, for according to Shia tradition God ordered Gabriel to name ‘Ali's 
eldest son Shibr, (Arabic: Hasan) as ‘Ali’s relation to Muhammad 
resembled Aaron’s relation to Moses, and Aaron’s son was called Shibr. 
The younger one, then, became Shabbir, and even the feminine form 
Shabbira is sometimes used.” Hasan is also known as Mujtaba, Hu- 
sayn as Murtaza, and both can be called Sibt, ‘grandson’. The second 
and third imam are sometimes combined as Sayyidayn to form names 
like Ghulām(-i) Sayyidayn ‘servant of the two lords’. In other cases 
they are simply called ‘the two Hasans’, Hasanayn, as in Hasanayn- 
nawaz, ‘cherished by —' or Hasanayn-dēst, ‘friend of ~’. A third son of 
‘Ali and Fatima, who was prematurely born and did not live, was 
Muhsin (derived from the same root hsn]; his name too is dear to the 
Shia community. 

In fact, all the names of the Imāms and their families are used, par- 
ticularly in the Shia tradition, beginning from ‘Ali Asghar, the infant 
that was killed in Kerbela. The surname of the fourth imam, Zayn 
al-‘abidin, is sometimes ungrammatically split into two names, 
Zaynal and ‘Abidin. Bāgir, Ja'far (as-Sádiq), Mūsā al Kazim. ‘Ali Rida 
(Raza), Muhammad at-Tagī, ‘Ali an-Naqi and Hasan al-Askarī 
appear, as does the last one, the promised Mahdi. Generally these 
appear without the definite article: Nagi, Hasan ‘Askari; and their 
names are, like those of their noble ancestors, combined with ghuldm 
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or gulī: Ghulam Kazim, Ghulam Rižā, Mahdi-Quli; but again, combin- 
ations with abdoccu 'Abdus-Sadiq, "Abdur-Ridā, Abdul-Mahdi etc. 

Of course, ‘Ali’s father Abū Talib also lent his name to Shia families 
and without the Abū, Talib, another equivalent of ‘Aliis formed. Often 
a family emphasizes its relation with the Prophet and the Imams by 
calling their sons, for example, Al-i Haydar ‘family of Haydar', Sibt-i 
Haydar, Sibt-i Hasan ‘grandson of — as well as ‘Itrat ‘Ali, ‘Itrat Husayn 
‘descendant of —; Auldd ‘Ali or — Haydar ‘children of — also occurs. 
One may also simply refer to the Prophet as in Al-i Ahmad, ĀLi nabi. 
Bani Fātimah, however, occurs as a family name in Iran. 

Sometimes the imam to whom one refers is not mentioned by name: 
one finds Fakhr-i imám and Fazl-i imam ‘pride’ and ‘kindness of the 
imam’, and the servitude owed to the imams and even to the sayyids, 
Muhammad’s descendants, finds its expression in names like Imam- 
gulī, ‘Abd al-ā'imma ‘slave of the imams’ or ‘Abd as-sādāt ‘slave of 
the sayyids’; and even Kalb al-a’imma ‘dog of the imams’. The name 
Ma'süm reminds the reader of the fourteen ‘innocent’, ma'süm, mar- 
tyrs of Shia Islam; hence also the name Ghulam Ma'süm; the feminine, 
Ma'sūma, however generally relates to Musa al-Kazim’s daughter 
whose tomb in Qumm is a venerated place. The inventiveness of pious 
Indian Muslims seems to have no end: the practice of expressing dates 
by meaningful chronograms (by using the numerical value of the letters 
of the Arabic alphabet} can be seen in the name Ghuldm-i Al-i Muham- 
mad ‘servant of Muhammad’s family’, which yields the boy’s date of 
birth, 1194AH / 1780 AD. (gh = 1000; 1 = 30; a = 1,m=40,a=1,1 
= 30; m = 40; h = 8; m = 40; d = 8; the short vowels are not written). 

As Qur’anic phrases are sometimes transformed into proper names 
so one finds also — as early as 1581 in Bengal — one Nad ‘Ali Beg, whose 
name refers to the invocation Nadi ‘Aliyyan ‘Call ‘Ali, the manifester 
of miracles’, which has been the most frequent invocation from Safavid 
times onward. ‘Ali Madad ‘Help, ‘Ali!’ — a formula of greeting among 
the Ismailis — occurs also as a proper name. 

For women, the Shia tradition carefully avoids ‘A’isha (the Prophet’s 
young wife) as her relations with ‘Ali and Fatima were somewhat 
strained, while Khadija, Fatima’s mother, is widely accepted. Fatima 
is the Sayyidat an-nisd’ ‘the mistress of women’, az-Zahrá ‘the radiant’, 
Batul ‘virgin’, Kontz ‘maiden’, and male names like ‘Abd az-zahrā or 
‘Izz al-batūl ‘glory of the Virgin’ can be found among pious Shiites.” 
Fatima is surrounded by still other names which are frequently found 
among Persian women, such as Radiya and Mardiya ‘content’ and 
‘pleased’, both derived from the description of the nafs mutma'inna, 
the ‘soul at peace’ in Sura 89/27; further, Tahira ‘the Pure’, Mubāraka 
‘blessed’, Zakiyya ‘pure, sinless’ and Muhaddatha ‘she with whom 
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In Ankara in the 1950s I encountered some youngsters by the names 
Ökkeş and Satilmis and was curious to find the reasons for their names. 
The first was merely the Turkish version of the Prophet's companion 
"Ukkāsha, who is buried near Islahiya close to the Syrian border and 
who is venerated as a saint by the local people. As for Satilmis (sold), 
and its feminine version Sati, the names pointed to a vow which the 
parents had made at a saint’s tomb, promising that they would ‘sell’ 
the hoped-for child to the saint, that is, donate it or its services to the 
shrine. 

To call a child after a local saint is a widespread custom in all reli- 
gions, the most famous Muslim example being the emperor Akbar's 
son Salim, later, as emperor, called Jahangir, who was named after 
Shaykh Salim Chishti, thanks to whose blessing he was born; although 
out of respect for the saint Akbar never actually addressed him by this 
name. In Tunis, Chadli (=ash-Shādhilī) is still frequent; around 
Kairouan one may find men called 'Oqbi after Sidi ‘Uqba, the con- 
queror of Tunisia, while in Gebes the name 'Abadi is typical, remem- 
bering a local saint. Egypt has its Dasüqi (after the Sufi Ibrahim ad- 
Dasūgī), its Ahmad al-Badawi (after the saint of Tanta whose fair is 
still attended by many), and al-Mursi (after the second master of the 
Shadhiliyya order in the thirteenth century], while among women, Sitt 
Zaynab and Sitt Nafisa, both members of the Prophet's family, are 
much beloved and hence models for names. Whereas a pious mother 
in Istanbul may choose the name of the seventeenth-century mystical 
leader Mahmud Fliidāyi for her son, the villager near Ankara may call 
his son Hüseyin Gazi after the medieval warrior saint whose tomb 
stands on a hilltop overlooking the city. A Kashmiri may name a boy 
Ghulam Hamadānī to express his admiration for Sayyid 'Ali 
Hamadhani, to whom the Islamization of Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century is larged owed, while in Bihar one can expect names connected 
with Sharafaddin, remembering Sharafaddin Manērī (d. 1381], a mys- 
tical leader of great influence. Families may also call a child Rifā'ī or 
Suhrawardī in acknowledgment of their affiliation to this or that Sufi 
order, and in many cases these attributions have turned lately into a 
kind of family name: Mu'ini is the name of a family which claims 
descent from Khwaja Mu'inuddin Chishti of Ajmer. 

The names of Sufi masters and saints is an interesting chapter in 
itself. The spiritual leader, Pir (P) and his descendants, Pirzada, are 
common in the eastern part of the Muslim world, and so is the Murshid 
(spiritual guide] and the Makhdüm (he who is served), whose descen- 
dants are known as Makhdümzada. Some saints are given surnames 
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in the plural to emphasize their importance: for example, one finds 
Nizāmaddīn Auliyā 'saints', and Hasan Abdal, the abdal being the 
hierarchy of forty invisible saints [in Turkey, the term is also used for 
members of a certain mystical tradition, like Kaygusuz Abdal). ‘Ubayd- 
ullah Ahrār free ones”, but also Evliya [=auliya) Chelebi belong here. 
The spiritual guide is, incidentally, always addressed and mentioned 
in the plural, and in Central Asia referred to as īshān (they). 

Sometimes saints are referred to by nicknames that express their 
kindness towards their poor followers, such as Pīr-i dastgīr, "who takes 
by the hand’ (that is, ‘Abdul Qadir Jīlānī) or Gharībnawāz, Ban- 
danawaz, ‘who cherishes the poor’, or ‘the servants’, nicknames of 
Mumm ad-dīn Chishti and Géstidaraz respectively. Qutb (pole, axis) and 
ghauth (help) are titles for the highest members of the saintly hierarchy, 
and have often been arrogated by Sufis, for the saints are not exactly 
modest in their claims. Indian Sufism in particular has produced a long 
list of high-soaring epithets and nicknames for spiritual leaders—names 
that would shock any Wahhabi, and even any sober Arab Muslim. Baqi 
Billah {remaining in God) and Fand’ fi'Llah (annihilation in God} are 
at least technical terms in Sufism, but Rāz-i ilahi (Divine Mystery] is 
rather extravagant. Taj al-‘dshiqin or — al-‘drifin (‘crown of the lovers’ 
or ‘the gnostics') may be acceptable for a leading saint, but even our 
driver in Dehli, good Muslim but to my knowledge not a major saint, 
basks in the light of his name Shams al-'àrifin ‘sun of the gnostics', 
abbreviated, for practical reasons, to Shamshul. 

Many families with ties to Sufi orders or certain shrines reflect them, 
as mentioned above, in their nomenclature, be it the simple Pir-dád 
(given by the Pir); Pirden (T) (from the Pir) or Pir-nur (T) "Pir'[s] light’ 
(all referring to Maulānā Rūmī); or a saint of yore like Junayd, Hasan 
Basri, or Jalaluddin (Celál, in Turkey associated with Rūmī). The 
feminine name Celále, although explicable as correct Arabic form was, 
in a particular case, indeed derived from Celál[addin Rümi] as the 
parents were living in the compound of the shrine. 

Possibly the most venerated saint in the Islamic world is ‘Abdul 
Qadir Gilani (Jilani, d. 1166). As he is ghauth-i a‘zam ‘the greatest 
Help’ as well as Muhyi'ddin ‘the reviver of the faith’, numerous names 
with these ingredients point to him: addresses of thanks for granting 
a child, as in Ghauth-bakhsh, or, in India, Ghauth-dind, as well as 
simple expressions of servitude: Ghuldm Ghauth, Ghulam Jīlāni, 
Ghulam Qddir and the frequent Ghuldm Dastgir. In Tunis one can 
find Djilani or Djelloli? In non-Arab countries, particularly in the 
Indian subcontinent, the lack of knowledge of Arabic grammar leads 
to constructions that sound impossible to an Arab ear. Who would 
expect that a woman could be called Muhyiaddin un-Nisd Begum or 
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even Ghulam Muhyiaddin un-nisā Begum: (A lady of this name erected 
a well-known mosque in Hyderabad/Decann). One finds Ghulām 
Ghauth Begum and Dastgir Bi; but more logical is Jilāni Begum (a 
noted Urdu novelist). And while a man may be called Muhammad 
Ghauth in deference to the ‘greatest helper’, a woman appears as 
Ghauthiyya. Oādirī Begum or Baghdādi Begum (after the last resting 
place of the saint in Baghdad] are not lacking either. 

Similar names are formed in connection with the masters of other 
Sufi orders. The saints of the Chishti order, which in India is even 
more popular than the Oādiriyya, are remembered in names like 
Ghulam Mu'inuddin or Ghulam Gharībnawdz; and ladies can be 
named Mu'inuddin an-nisá Begum, Chishti an-nisá Begum, but also 
simply Mu' ina, Mu'ini Begum. Qutb un-nisà Begum refers to Qutb 
addin Bakhtiyar Kaki of Mehrauli, Ghulám Farid ad din and Farid un- 
nisā to Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar of Pakpattan. Sometimes, a person is 
simply called Süfr or Süfiyya; and Ghulam Murshid, without specifica- 
tion of the spiritual guide's name, occurs also. To call one's son Wali 
(friend [of God]) can express a Sufi connection, as the word designates 
'saint', but will be interpreted in Shia Islam as the Wali Allāh par 
excellence, that is ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Wali Allah is also used, however, 
in a strictly Sunni environment, as the name of the great reformer Shah 
Walīullāh of Dehli (d. 1762) shows. Darwish (dervish) is a good Sufi 
term and proper name, as is Faqir and Qalandar, but the latter two are 
often used as a special designation of certain groups of Sufis, as Allan 
Fagīr or Husayn-bakhsh Qalandar. 


Allegiance 


The further in time and space the Muslims moved from their origins 
the more they felt the need to identify themselves as members or even 
as descendants of the nucleus of the community of the faithful. People 
from the large Meccan clan of Hashim, to which the Prophet belonged, 
distinguished themselves from their neighbours throughout the cen- 
turies, and are represented today in the Hashimi kingdom of Jordan. 
Families related to the large unit of the Qurayshites appear now as 
Qurashi or, as this correct nisba was changed in many places later, as 
Qurayshi (Ourēshi, Quraeshi etc.) and thus maintain their original 
Arabic pedigree. Those whose ancestors belonged to the ansdr, Muham- 
mad’s ‘helpers’ in Medina, call themselves Ansari while families trac- 
ing their lineage from the first caliph, Abū Bakr as-Siddiq, are known 
as Siddiqi, and those connected with the second caliph, ‘Umar al- 
Farüq, as Farüqi (Faruki, Farooghi etc.). Those Muslims in India who 
belonged to the ashraf, the immigrant foreign Muslims, have especially 
emphasized their relations with the distant homeland of Islam. 
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A special place is occupied by the descendants of the Prophet through 
his daughter Fatima and her husband ‘Ali. They are known as the 
Fātimīs, or more generally as the ‘Alawis ('Alvis). The members of the 
Prophet's family are called sayyid (pl. sādāt) or sharif (pl. ashrāf). One 
distinguishes between the Hasanī and the Husaynī sayyids, depending 
upon the ancestor: the family of Husayn, the martyr of Kerbela, through 
whom the line of the Shia imdms continues, takes the place of honour. 
Some of them bear the simple nisba 'al-Husayni'; others trace their 
lineage back to one of the later imāms, such as Müsawi or Kāzimī from 
the seventh imam Mūsā al-Kāzim, or Ridawi, Rizvi, Razavi from the 
eighth imam ‘Ali ar-Rida, Naqwi from ‘Ali an-Nagī. In order to make 
the pedigree look more correct some sayyid families, especially in Iran 
and even more in the Subcontinent, call themselves after the place 
where their ancestors settled or whence they migrated. The Shirazi 
sayyids and even more the influential Bukhārī sayyids in the Subcon- 
tinent are among such cases. Lakhiārī sayyids are those who settled 
close to the Lakhi range in Sind. Again, smaller factions in these sayyid 
families are called after a notable ancestor, for example the Shīrāzī 
Shukrulláhi sayyids or the Qul Huwa Allahi sayyids in the Indus 
valley. A very important branch of the Hasanisayyids are the Tabātabā, 
called after an early member of the family who, according to some 
sources, pronounced the word qaba, 'gown' as tabā due to a speech 
defect. In common parlance a Tabataba belongs to the uppermost class 
of sayyids, the sayyid as-sādāt. 

Sayyid families, who usually observe a number of special taboos and 
customs, generally prefix a title like Mir or Sultan to their proper 
names, at least in the Eastern part of the Muslim world. Mīr- Alī and 
Sultan-'Ali, the two leading calligraphers in Herat around 1500, are 
typical examples. Mir is thought to be derived from 'Ali's title Amir, 
‘prince [of the faithful]. Sometimes one finds the title khawāja, especi- 
ally in the East when the mother is a sayyid (although in general a 
sayyid girl would never marry beneath her status, and would remain 
single). The Urdu poet Khwāja Mir of Dehli, known by his pen-name 
Dard, was given this double name as both of his parents were sayyids 
from different branches of the 'Alawi family.* In the Subcontinent, the 
word sháh is often used after the given name of a sayyid: Sayyid Husayn 
Shah Rashdi, Sayyid Dhū'l-figār ‘Ali Shah Bukhari. 

In Iran, women express their relation to a sayyid family by as-sādāt 
(of the sayyids) with a preceding noun. One can understand names like 
Iftikhār as-sādāt ‘Pride of — or Badr-, Akhtar- ‘full moon, star of ~ 
and also the numerous superlatives like Agdas-, Akram-, Ashraf as- 
sādāt ‘most holy — most noble — most generous of ~’;’ but the attested 
combination ilāha as-sādāt, ‘goddess of the sayyids’ does sound some- 
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what strange! 

Finally, religious duties and objects form part of the nomenclature 
in traditional families: jihdd ‘Holy War’ is a fairly widespread name, 
especially in Turkey (Cihat); but one also finds Salat ‘ritual prayer’ 
and Sadaqa ‘alms’. Again in Turkey one can encounter Mushaf ‘copy 
of the Our'ān', Ayet ‘verse of the Qur'an” and Gülbenk (the Turkish 
prayer-formula used by the Bektashis). A Mevlevi family called their 
daughter Sema -nür ‘mystical dance-light'. In Tunisia names like 
Hasanāt ‘good actions’, Herz, Herouz [= hirz) ‘protecting prayer’ and 
Khatma ‘complete reading of the Qur'an” are found, and even Menāra 


‘minaret’, Mihrāb 'prayer-niche' and Zaouia [= zawiya) ‘cell of a Sufi’.” 
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IV 


"Mothers of the Faithful” — 
The Naming of Girls 


The wish for a son is predominant in most cultures, and Islam is no 
exception. But what is to be done when Fate gives a family one daughter 
after another? The fourth girl could simply be called Rābia 
‘fourth’,and the following might also be numbered. But there are more 
eloguent expressions of disappointment: one may call a girl Kifāya 
‘Sufficience’ (Yemen) or Kāfi, ‘enough’, Khātima, ‘Finis!’ (Tashqur- 
ghan], Haddi, ‘Stop!’ (Tunis), Seddend, ‘may we be done [with the 
girls}? (Bedouin), Döne, ‘turn over [to sons]’, Gidi, ‘Off with you!’ or 
Yeter,'Enough!' in Turkey. In the Egyptian countryside the eighth 
daughter of a family was called ‘Udd wa’skut, ‘Count and be quiet!', 
and in a Persian tale the parents’ sigh Allah bas, ‘God, [it is] enough’ 
became the poor girl’s name. Dukhtarbas ‘enough daughters’ or Hamin 
bas ‘enough of such ones’ still occurs in Iran, as does Nakh”āsteh, 
‘unwanted’, It seems, however, that this type of name is rare in the 
Indian subcontinent as families from both Sind and Bengal have assured 
me? 

Indeed, these unfriendly names reflect only one side of the coin, for 
there are a great number of lovely names to be given to girls. Many are 
simply feminine forms of male names, formed by adding the Arabic 
feminine ending — a (-e] to the male name — hence the numerous Salima 
(Selime), Naziha (Nezihe), Jamila (Cemile) (from names of the form 
fa'il] or Sabira, Shakira (from the active participle fa'il]. Often, the 
fa'lā form of adjectives denoting colours and defects appear, like Samrd, 
'dark brown', from asmar, or Wasmá from wasim, 'handsome'. Many 
other Arabic participles are used for girls both in the masculine and 
the feminine forms: Mahbüb, Mahbüba, Munir, Munira. The normal 
masculine comparative/superlative is also frequently used for women, 
especially in Iran, for example as Ashraf, ‘nobler, most noble'.* In the 
same way verbal nouns (of the form fa‘dla) are often used, such as 
Malāha, Nabāha; they appear in Turkish as Meláhat, Nebahat, 
Necabet, etc. A few names are formed from the verbal noun of the fifth 
form, tafa''ul, like Tawaddud from wadd ‘love’, or Tabassum, ‘smile’. 
This latter name is, like a number of abstract nouns used for men and 
women. 

Very often female names are formed from nisbas which, in turn, 
appear to be derived from alqab: Taqi ad-din or Nür ad-din become 
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in common parlance Taqi and Nari, from which the female names 
Tagiyya and Nūriyya are derived. This type appears in dozens of Turk- 
ish and Arabic names. A very old example of this form — although of 
a different derivation — is Bahriyya, which was given, according to 
tradition, to Asma”, the wife of 'Alī's brother Ja'far ibn Abi Talib, who 
went with him to Abyssinia, crossing the sea (babr). In Arabic the 
ending — a(tun) is grammatically restricted to certain forms, but outside 
the Arab world it was apparently thought that any word could become 
feminine by the simple addition of this ending. That is especially true 
for Turkey where somewhat strange names for girls are sometimes 
encountered: abstract nouns like the Persian jāvīd, ‘eternal’ or the 
Arabic tauhid ‘affirmation of God’s unity’, taufig ‘Divine support, 
success’ and taslim ‘surrender’ appear as Cavide, Tevhide, Tevfika or 
Teslime; likewise one can find Eyytibe from Ayyūb, Imrana from 
‘Imran. 

Early Arabic female names are sometimes nouns in the plural, like 
Darāhim and Dananir, ‘dirhams’ and ‘dinars’, Masābīh, ‘lamps’, Riyad, 
‘gardens’ (now also used as a male name as in Riyaz ul-Islām), Mulük 
(in Iran) ‘kings’ correspond to the Saldtin ‘sultans’ in an Eastern Ana- 
tolian village.* In Egypt and other Arab countries such plural forms are 
still in use: one finds Azhar, ‘flowers’, Ahlam ‘dreams’, Jawahir ‘jewels’ 
and Jamālāt 'beauties';' and a young friend of mine in Pakistan is called 
‘Anadil, ‘nightingales’. ‘Anadil’s daughter bears the name Lubnā after 
the girl who inspired the ancient Arab poet Qays, for the women men- 
tioned in classical Arabic love poetry are still favourites; thus Salma, 
the most common name for the beloved, Su'ād (for whom Ka'b ibn 
Zuhayr wrote his famous ode Banat Su‘dd, and especially Layla (Leyli), 
Majnūn's beloved. In Persian she was immortalized through Nizāmī's 
epic, and so was Shirin, the Armenian princess who was the beloved 
of King Khusrau and of the stonemason Farhad: both names rank very 
high in the Persianate world. Somewhat rarer is ‘Adhrd, heroine of the 
love romance of Wāmig and ‘Adhra. 

As men were and still are called by names drawn from Islamic 
history, women too can be given names with religious connotations; 
and a recent fatwa urged Indian Muslims to call their daughters after 
the ‘mothers of the faithful’, that is, the Prophet’s wives. In the Qur’an, 
only Maryam, Mary, is mentioned by name, but tradition knows Asiya, 
Pharaoh’s wife who saved little Moses from the river; Zulaykhd, 
famous for her love of Yūsuf (Joseph), and Bilgīs, the queen of Sheba 
are among traditional names. The name of the Prophet’s mother, 
Amina, is a favourite too, and so is that of his first wife, Khadija 
(Hatice T), the ‘best of women’, khayr un-nisā (abbreviated Khayriyya). 
While ‘A’isha occurs only in Sunni circles her surname Humayrd ‘little 
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red one’ is also found in Shia Iran and India. Fatima is dear to all 
communities as is her epithet Zahra; her surnames Batūl (virgin) and 
Kontz (maiden) are rather restricted to Shia women. The names 
Rugayya, Zaynab, and Umm Kulthūm refer to the daughters of the 
Prophet; but I suspect that nowadays Umm Kulthüm is more fre- 
quently used as a sign of admiration for the famous singer of that name. 
Hafsa, one of the Prophet’s wives, and Nafisa, his saintly descendant, 
lend their names to a good number of girls, and Rābi'a, originally a 
sigh at the birth of a ‘fourth’ daughter, has become fashionable because 
of the great medieval woman saint, Rābi'a of Basra and, in Iran, in 
remembrance of the first Persian poetess, Rabi‘a of Quzdar. 

As every man can be given a kunya, so too can every woman: umm, 
‘mother of —'. Again, as in male names, this can express a reference to 
areal son, like Umm Fahd or Umm ‘Ali, or a wish, asin Umm al-banin, 
‘mother of sons’, or appears in combination with a wished-for virtue, | 
like Umm Fadl (mother of merit). A number of women in Islamic 
history are known only by their kunya, such as Umm Salama or Umm 
Hakim. Sometimes the combinations sound strange: as the name Islām 
has recently become more fashionable {although it is known from 
medieval history, as in Islam Khan), an Egyptian lady I know is 
addressed as Umm Isldm ‘mother of Islam’. 

The male ‘abd is turned into amat, ‘slave-girl’, which, exactly like 
‘abd, can be connected with every possible Divine name, from the 
frequent Amat ul-karim to Amat ul-Jāmi", ‘slave-girl of the Most Com- 
prehensive’. These names can then be abbreviated to Karima, or Jümi'a, 
or Hafiza from Amat ul-Hafiz. However, the feminine ‘Abda also 
occurs, but never with a Divine Name, as it usually designates a black 
slave-girl. As with boys, religious names often serve as ‘umbilical 
names’ for girls and are generally followed by the ‘real’ name by which 
the child is called. Among these, flowers and beautiful natural objects 
abound. Beginning with Būstān ‘garden’, one finds in all languages Lāle 
‘tulip’, Nilufar lotus-flower', Ydsmin ‘jasmine’, Nargis, ‘narcissus’, 
Rihana 'sweet-basil', and more detailed or unusual designations such 
as Nabāt ‘sugarcane’, Shakūfa [P] ‘opening bud’; in Turkey one encoun- 
ters Çiğdem, ‘crocus’, Demet, ‘bouquet of flowers’, and Jale 'dew-drop'. 

As in the West, the rose is very prominent in women’s names all 
over the Islamic world, particularly in the Persian-Turkish areas. 
Names with gul [T pronunciation gü], modern Persian gol, which now 
denotes ‘flower’ in general) abound. Among the Mughal ladies of six- 
teenth-century India one finds Gulbadan 'rose-body', Gulrukh, Gulrū, 
Gul ‘adhar, 'rose-face', Gulbarg, 'rose-petal', Gulrang, 'rose-coloured', 
Gulshan and Gulistān ‘rosegarden’, Gul-i ra‘nd, ‘lovely rose’. Among 
modern Turks we encounter, besides the names just mentioned, Gül- 
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dali, ‘rose-twig’, Gülfiliz, ‘rose sprout’, Gülseren, ‘spreading roses’, 
Gūlcīn, ‘gathering roses’, Gülbahar, ‘rose-spring’, Giilbūn, ‘rose root’, 
Gülperi, ‘rose fairy’ and even Ozgūl, ‘the self [is] a rose’. Charming also 
are Baghda gül, ‘rose in the garden’ and Yurdagül, ‘a rose for the 
country’. Traditional Muslim names are combined with gül, like 
Aysegiil or Gūlfatma. This use of gul as an expression of tenderness 
is also common in the Persian world, especially in Afghanistan. 
Alongside all these flowers it is not surprising that Bahdr, ‘spring’ or 
Bahar Band ‘lady Spring’ appear among women’s names. 

Another favourite word is nur ‘light’, which occurs alone and in 
numerous combinations, such as Nur un-nisā, light of the women’. 
In Turkey girls can be called Nurten, ‘body of light’, Nurhan, ‘prince 
of light’, Binnur, ‘a thousand lights’, Ilknur, ‘first light’, or Yurdanur, 
‘light for the country’. Iran excels in combinations with mihr, ‘sun’; 
the Arabic shams ‘sun’ (grammatically feminine!) is ‘feminized’ as 
Shamsa, Shamsha (thus in India). Luminous heavenly objects are fre- 
quently used as names for girls, from Asuman (P) and Falak (A) ‘sky’ 
to the Arabic Najma, 'star', with its Persian and Turkish equivalents 
Akhtarand Yildiz; Thāgiba, derived from the Our'ānic najmun thāgib, 
“shining star' appears as do the names of the Pleiades: Thurayyā 
(Soraya, Süreyya, in T also a male name], Parvin (P) and (T) Ülker. 
Nāhīd (P) and Zuhra (A), ‘Venus’ is also common. 

Just as the rose is predominant among the flowers so the moon, the 
heavenly body closely connected with Islam and with Turkish folklore, 
appears in various names. The full moon, badr, has always been a 
metaphor for perfect beauty which is why Arab ladies are called Badr 
al-budür, ‘Full moon of the full moons’, or Sitt al-budür, ‘Lady of the 
full moons' as well as (P) Mahsati, 'Moon lady' (today used with the 
pronunciation Mahāstī, approximately, ‘you are a moon'). The Persian 
máh, 'moon' (also with a short a) appears alone or as Māham, 'My 
moon’, and in numerous combinations such as Māhpeykar, ‘moon 
figure’, Mahligā (T Mehlika), *moon-like', Māhrukh, ‘moon cheek’, 
Māhpāra, ‘moon-piece’, Máhdukht, ‘moon daughter’ and Mahtab, 
‘moonlight’. Mahin is ‘related to the moon.’ In purely Turkish names 
ay, ‘moon’ occurs very often, as in Ayperi, ‘moon fairy’, Aymelek, 
‘moon angel’, Senay, ‘happy moon’, Ayigik, ‘moon-light’ (which 
reminds one of the classical name ‘A’isha, T Ayse); Aysel, ‘moonlike’,* 
Ayten, ‘moon-body’, to mention only a few. Hilal, ‘crescent moon’ is 
used for both sexes. And when the Persian-Ottoman tradition calls a 
beautiful woman Mihrimah, ‘Sun-moon’, then the modern Turk calls 
her, with the same meaning, Gūnay. 

Although names of animals and birds are common for men, they 
seem to be less frequently used for women. Of course, nightingales 
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appear already in ancient Arabia: Bulbula, Hazār (P), as do gazelles, 
Ghazāla, and in T Meral, Ceyhan, and Geyik. Even Keçi, ‘goat’, has 
been recorded as a woman's name in Eastern Anatolia. The mytho- 
logical bird Humā appears in Iran and Turkey, and Turks sometimes 
call their daughters Kumru, ‘grey dove’, Suna or Ordek, ‘duck’, Güver- 
cin, ‘dove’. Tadhru, ‘partridge’, occurs in Iran and in Pakistan. Shahin, 
‘falcon’ may be inspired by Igbāl's praise for the high-soaring bird. But 
unusual is the name of the daughter of the Seljukid ruler Chaghri Beg, 
‘Lord Hawk’ who was called Aslan Khātūn, ‘Lady Lion’. 

Parents like to give names of precious stones and jewels to girls 
although this, like many names of flowers, was previously done for 
slave-girls rather than for free women. Now these names are freely 
used: Almas, ‘diamond’, Gauhar, ‘jewel or pearl’, Shajarat ad-durr, 
‘pearl-tree’ (the slave who became Egypt's ruler in 1246), Durrdāna, 
‘pearl’, Durrishahwar, ‘royal pearl’, Lu'lu'a (A) and Inci (T) for ‘pearl’ 
are equally common. 

Sometimes the ‘delicately walking girl’, Ghdda, is compared to an 
idol, Sanam, or a fairy; Parīkhān, ‘fairy queen’, Parizād, ‘fairy-born’, 
Parijàn ‘fairy-soul’ and Parisima, ‘fairy-face’ are also found in the Per- 
sianate tradition. She could be Raushanjabin, ‘of radiant forehead’, and 
make every one happy — hence the numerous compounds with the P- 
shad, ‘happy’, like Dil-shād ‘of happy heart’, Daulatshād or Gauhar 
shad, daulat being happiness and reign. Modern Turks will call girls 
Sevil, ‘be loved!’, Sevin, ‘enjoy, be happy’, Gülümser, ‘smiling’, Hepsen, 
‘always cheerful’, or Seving, ‘joy’. On the other hand, the girls’ alleged 
charming coquetry is alluded to in compounds with the Persian ndz, 
‘coquetry’, such as Māhnāz, ‘moon ~, Binndz (T), 'a thousand blandish- 
ments’, Ismindz (T), ‘her name is. . .' ', Shakarndz, ‘sugar —, further 
Nazli or Nazi ‘coquettish’. They can also be an (all too lovable} ‘afflic- 
tion’, Fitna or Afet. And as women are supposed to be decorative, names 
with the ending — ārā, ‘adorning’ are not rare in the Persianate world, 
such as Anjuman-ārā, ‘adorning the assembly’, ‘Alam-drd or the more 
famous Jahān-ārā, ‘world adorning’. According to a recent Indian pub- 
lication, ārā can be added to almost every noun to form an elegant 
female name. Jahan, ‘world’, again occurs alone and in numerous com- 
pounds, from Nūr-jahān to Raunag-jahān or Khurshid-jahan, ‘lustre’ 
or ‘sun of the world’. Ashraf-jahān, ‘the noblest of the world’ occurs 
as well. 

Women are supposed to be dreamlike, hence names like Ru'yā, 
Hulyā, ‘dream’, and Sarāb, ‘mirage’ can be found; and their ‘incompar- 
able’ beauty is expressed by Farida (A) and Yegāne (P), ‘unique’, and 
the Turkish Birsen, ‘you are one’, as well as Nādīda and Bēnazīr (both 
P), ‘the like of whom was never seen’. Noble qualities like Mürüvvet 
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(muruwwa)], ‘manly virtue’ serve as girls’ names, as does Fazilet (fadīla) 
and its Turkish equivalent Ertem, ‘virtue’, or ‘Adalet, ‘justice’. 

In Iran, romantic names with a lively lilt are — or were recently — 
favourites such as Afsdna, ‘tale’, Parvana, ‘butterfly’, Paymāna, 'gob- 
let’ or Tarana, ‘melody’. One should also not forget the poetical names 
used in the Arab world, like Munyat al-munā, ‘wish of wishes’, Qurrat 
ul-‘ayn, ‘cooling of the eye, darling’, a name still very common in the 
Muslim world, Nar ‘ayni, ‘light of my eye’, ‘Ayn al-hayāt, ‘fountain 
of life’, Oūt al-gulūb, ‘nourishment of the hearts’ or Md’ as-samá, 
‘water from heaven’ (which occurs also as a male nickname). 

Sometimes parents in upper-class families in Turkey and Indo-Pakis- 
tan, where the use of Arabic and Persian names is always much more 
frequent than among the lower classes or in the rural areas, select 
high-sounding religious names for their daughters. Thus Sidra, the 
Lote-tree at the farthest border of Paradise (Sura 53/10) and Tūbā, the 
beautiful paradisiacal tree, are found and someone called his two 
daughters Tasnima and Kauthar, the two waters of Paradise (cf. Tasnim 
and Kauthar for men). Firdaus, (Firdevs) and Jannat [in T. Cennet, also 
male}, both names for Paradise, appear among women’s names, and so 
does Iram, the famous garden of Shaddād mentioned in the Qur'an 
(Sura 89/6). No wonder that one finds Malak (Melek), Firishta, ‘angel’ 
and even the plural, Mald’ika, ‘angels’, as well as Hūriye, ‘houri-like’. 
The fountain in Mecca, Zamzam, lends its name to Ms Zamzama 
(unless one interprets it as ‘murmur’). Among women in the area 
around Erzerum in north-eastern Anatolia, Tevrat and Incil, ‘Tora’ and 
‘Gospel’, are found. That Dunya, ‘world’ is used, is not surprising as 
the material world (as opposed to the spiritual sphere) was always iden- 
tified with women, and is, besides, grammatically feminine.’ In Per- 
sian, Giti and Kayhān, ‘world’ occur; but it is somewhat surprising to 
encounter in Istanbul a Kā'ināt Hanim, ‘Lady Universe’ and Ezel (azal) 
‘pre-eternity’, or to meet Persian students named Hasti, ‘existence’ 
and, shocking enough, Elāhe, 'goddess'." Compared to these names, a 
woman in Dhaka called Layl u nahdr, ‘Night and day’, has an almost 
modest name. And one is relieved to find in rural areas, or among 
Bedouins, girls called after household goods: Bunna, ‘coffee bean’; 
among Egyptian fallahs, Tamra, ‘date’, Finjan ‘cup’; or Kishmish (P), 
‘dried raisins’, in Turkey; and Turunj, Portakal and Naranj, the three 
citrus fruits, in Iran. Indian Muslims tend to accumulate as many 
names as possible, and we can feel for the gentleman in Hyderabad 
who, on learning that his future wife's name was Amat al-jàmi' 
Juwayriya Jawahir Jasmine, asked in despair whether this was a name 
Or a prescription for some exotic drug. Otherwise one finds a tendency 
in India to invent feminine forms by adding the Hindi suffix -1 to any 
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name: ‘Abbas becomes ‘Abbasi; Akbar, Akbari, Anwar, Anwari and 
the Persian -zdd, ‘born’ is changed into zādī, like Shahzadi, ‘princess’. 

New names are constantly invented — sometimes meaningful, some- 
times — as it seems — mainly for the sake of euphony. Muzhgan, 
‘eyelashes’, may be explained by the look of the newborn girl but is 
now quite frequent in Iran and also in Turkey. A girl in Egypt was 
recently called Tuhada, 'fit to be given as a present', and I also met 
one Hamasa, ‘whisper’. A Yugoslav Muslim woman called Tajide told 
me that she was, of course, expected to be a boy and to be called after 
her uncle Tāj ad-din, but the parents then invented the form Tājīde, 
which nicely fits into the pattern of many Turkish names of Persian 
origin, such as Güzide ‘chosen’. 

Many women's names are formed with words denoting ^woman, 
lady', such as the Persian bānū: Mihrbānū, Māhbānū etc. Likewise, 
dukht, ‘daughter’, appears as part of the name, such as Tājdukht, 
'crown-daughter' or the well known Turdndukht, ‘Turanian daughter’, 
our Turandot. Even the Arabic sittī (from sayyidatī) is found in Persian 
names, such as Māhsitti or Zarsitti, 'gold-lady'." Sitt, on the other 
hand is used in Egypt mainly among the peasants, and is now regarded 
as somewhat old fashioned: but names like Sitt il-Ahle, lady of the 
family’, Sitt il-Beit, ' — of the house’, and even Sittuhum, ‘their lady’, 
have been used.” 

Another way of naming girls is to use the combination of un-nisd, 
‘of the women’, as second part of a compound. These names are very 
frequent in the Indian subcontinent where — parallel to the names with 
ad-din — almost every noun can precede the genitive. Sayyid an-nisd, 
Sultan an-nisā, Amir an-nisd determine the woman as ruler among 
her peers, Zēb un-nisā and Zinat an-nisā ‘ornament of the women’, 
were two of the Mughal emperor Aurangzéb’s daughters. One can also 
understand Zubdat un-nisd, ‘cream of the women’, while Jannat un- 
nisd, ‘Paradise of the women’ is somewhat more exotic. These names, 
which became very fashionable in upper-class families (and whose 
second part is often left out in common parlance) were sometimes 
apparently substitutes for a name which a hoped-for son would have 
received: this is the case for Igbāl un-nisā or Mas'ūd un-nisā and simi- 
lar compounds." Strange combinations connected with saints’ names, 
such as Junayd un-nisā, have been mentioned earlier. The word khānum 
(T hanim) sometimes forms part of a name (similar to banü): 
Nargiskhanum; Begum even occurs alone as a proper name. Here again 
fashions change: the women of the first generations of Ismailis in East 
Africa had mainly Persian names with an added khānum; now, this 
suffix is barely used, and ‘modern’ names have become fashionable. 

Often it is not thought appropriate to mention a woman’s name at 
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all, and therefore the Bedouins may refer to a woman as mastūra, ‘the 
veiled one’. This word is generally used when talking politely about 
women, and occurs also as a proper name (as in Pakistan). Mastūra 
belonged also to the official forms of address for ladies in medieval 
correspondence; while other terms of address were al-mahrisa, ‘the 
protected one’, al-masuna, ‘the sheltered, chaste one’, ad-dār, ‘the 
house’, al-jihat, ‘the direction’ etc. which were then enlarged with 
titles according to the addressee’s rank, such as al-jihat ash-sharifa 
‘the noble direction’ or ad-dār al-‘dliyya, ‘the lofty house'.? 

A study of the forms of address for Muslim women in various parts 
of the world would be most welcome; it should range from the expres- 
sions just mentioned in medieval Arabic society to the change of 
emphasis in Turkish titles which extend over Iran and India as well. 
Khānim, Begum, and even sultan, sultana are used ~ always after the 
proper name: Parihan Hanim, Zubayda Begum, Cemile Sultan. Like 
many other titles they have now lost their aristocratic value and have 
become quite common whereas their use was formerly restricted to 
certain well defined social strata. The same is true for the Indian Bibi, 
Būbū, Biwi, which usually precede the name: Bibi Fatima, Būbū Rasti, 
and Bi, which often follows it as in Maryam Bi. The North African 
lāla, lalla belongs to the category of honorific addresses, as in Lalla 
Mīmūna, ‘Lady Maymüna', (= ‘the happy one'). 

Courtesans in India were given the surname -jān, like the heroine 
of Ruswā's famous Lucknow novel Umrao Jan Add; in the Deccan 
around 1800, they were called by names with -bakhsh, like Pari-bakhsh 
or Haydt-bakhsh. 
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"Lions, Moons and Roses' 
The Nickname or Lagab 


One of the basic functions of the laqab [nickname, pl. alqab) is to 
distinguish people of the same name from each other. This may be 
done simply by using words denoting the ‘elder’ and the ‘younger’, as 
in Hasan al-kabir and Hasan as-saghir, ‘the great’ and ‘the little Hasan’. 


In Persian, kalan and kūchik can be used for the same purpose, and 


Turkish uses büyük and küçük or gēja (koca). Sometimes, the com- 
parative/superlative al-akbar and al-asghar or, in the case of women, 
their feminine form al-kubrd and as-sughrd are found, as in Khadijat 
al-kubrā and Zaynab as-sughra. If there were more than two persons 
with the same name, the second was known as al-ausat, ‘the middle 
one’. Formerly, distinctions like al-khayr, ‘the good one’ and ash-sharr, 
‘the bad one’ occurred as well.'' Another distinction, used especially 
in Turkish areas, is that of colour: ag (ak) ‘white, noble’ and gard (kara) 
‘black’, also ‘lowly’ often serve to distinguish between individuals and 
tribal confederations, as with the Turcomans of the White Sheep and 
the Black Sheep, Aqqóyünlü and Oarāgēyūnlū. 

Soubriquets like uzun (T) in Uzun Hasan, (the fifteenth century 
Turcoman ruler} reproduced in Arabic as Hasan at-tawil, ‘the tall 
Hasan’, belong already to the category of bodily characteristics, and it 
is indeed here that languages have developed their most colourful 
nicknames. In the West one need only think of Notker Balbulus (stut- 
terer}, the ninth century Carolingian hymn-writer. Although Muslims 
are warned in the Our'ān not to use nasty nicknames and, in subsequent 
tradition, not to address any with a lagab he dislikes, a great number 
of bodily peculiarities and defects are expressed in alqab. That is all 
the easier as Arabic has a special grammatical form to denote such 
characteristics, (i.e. af'al, fem. fa'lā.) A peep into the telephone direc- 
tory of the Yemen — to give only one example — shows that such names 
are as common today as they were throughout Islamic history, and 
many of them apparently have turned into proper family names. One 
finds, to mention only a few examples, al-asamm 'the deaf', al-a'raj 
‘lame’, al-akwa' ‘he with protruding elbows’, al-ash'ath ‘the unkempt 
one’. Numerous adjectives point out a defect in sight: al-ahwal ‘squint- 
eyed’, al-a'shā ‘night-blind’, al-a^war ‘one-eyed’, al-a‘mash ‘blear- 
eyed’, al-a' mā ‘blind’ — to which one can add darir, ‘blind’, as well. 
However, in the case of blind people euphemisms are often used, such 
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as basir, ‘seeing’; or a blind scholar was given the kunya Abu’l‘ayna’, 
‘father of the large-eyed woman”! This grammatical model can be 
emphasised by a different vocalization: al-utrtish ‘stone deaf’, al-u'rüj, 
“very lame’. Among the feminine alqab of this type the most famous 
is that of the pre-Islamic poetess Tumādir, famed for her threnodies, 
who was known as al-Khansd’, ‘the pug-nosed woman’. 

In North Africa such adjectives tend to merge with the article: al- 
azhar, ‘the radiant or blond one’ is contracted into Lazaar; al-azrag, 
‘blue’ becomes Lazreg, al-aswad, ‘black’, Lassoued. 

The same tendency to point out bodily defects is of course found 
among non-Arabs: here Timur-i lang, ‘limping Timur’ (hence our 
Tamerlane) is the best-known example. Qizil (kizil) ‘red’ is quite fre- 
quent among Persians and Turks; someone with a mole would be called 
in Turkish mingli (as in Mingli Ahmad) or, in the Ottoman form, benli. 
As can be seen from this example, such alqab precede the proper name: 
Biyikli Mustafa, “Mustafa with moustaches', Boynuegri Mehmet, 
'Mehmet with the bent neck'. There are, as in Arabic, innumerable 
nicknames of this kind, from boynu-baziq, ^with a thick neck' to 
qaraqas ‘with black eyebrows’, burunsuz ‘without a nose’, gabāgulāg, 
‘with thick ears’ , Yesdri, ‘left-handed’ etc. Many of these developed 
into actual family names, as in Arabic: Gözübüyükzade, ‘son of the 
one with large eyes’. The Arabic historian Ibn Taghribirdi in the 
fifteenth century explains that the Turkish name ūshgūlāg means üç 
kulak, ‘with three ears’, for such nicknames were very common in his 
time among the Mamluks in Egypt and Syria who were, after all, largely 
of Turkish origin. Individuals with six fingers are known from Persian, 
shash angusht, and Turkish, alti parmak, and not a few people were 
known as deli, teli (T) or diwana (P) ‘mad’, like Deli Hüseyin Pasa as 
contrasted to Küçük [little] Hüseyin Paga. 

Contrary to the tendency to highlight people's defects, one may use 
positive algāb for them. This is certainly the case in areas of Iran such 
as Azerbaijan, where a blind person may be called chashm-i ‘Ali, "Alī's 
eye’, and a bald one, zulf-i ‘Ali, "Alī's tresses’. 


It seems that everywhere animal names are used as algāb, whether it 
be himār (donkey), timsah (crocodile), al-fahd (the cheetah), al-jamal 
(the camel), al-jūmūs (the water buffalo], or zurāfa (giraffe — which still 
occurs in San‘a}, In Persian one may find Zhinda Pil (living elephant) 
or pīltan (of elephant’s size). In Turkish börü (wolf) or kēkbērū (grey 
wolf), tilkī (fox) and many more appear not only as proper names but 
also as nicknames. 

Such algāb offered excellent opportunities for satirists, as when the 
two secretaries of aMamluk amir were distinguished by the nicknames. 
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himār, ‘donkey’ and thaur, ‘bull’!’ Perhaps worse was the situation in 
the Persian city of Abivard in the twelfth century where all the civil 
servants bore animal nicknames so that a poet, Baba Saudā'ī, stated in 
his verse: 

The superintendent is a dog (Sadr ad-din sag} 

The revenue collector is a camel (Jalal ad-din Istarjani Qurban) 

The tax collector is a cow (Muhammad Kala gāw) 

And the gādī is a donkey (Abū Sa‘id khar). 

What then is the villager’s fate due to them? 

To be kicked, to have to count money, and beating. . .* 
People with feline characteristics might be called al-qutayt, ‘little tom- 
cat’, or Mashish, ‘cat’, elegant and flighty ones, fartüt or farfür, ‘but- 
terfly'. Sometimes we are informed about the reason for a specific 
laqab: the māliki jurist in 'Cairouan (d. 240/854) was called 
Sahnūn, i.e. a sharp-eyed bird. Babbaghā 'parrot' is a fitting surname 
for a poet; in Delhi, the poet Amir Khusrau (d. 1325) was tenderly 
called tüti-yi Hind, ‘India’s parrot’ [for parrots, contrary to Western 
understanding, are connected in the eastern Islamic world with sugar, 
sweet speech, and wisdom). The laqab of the noted Egyptian politician, 
Zaghlül, means 'squab'. 

To call a successful merchant in Tunisia fár adh-dhahab, 'gold 
mouse’ is certainly a good idea; but why, one asks oneself, was someone 
nicknamed kurā' an-naml, 'ant's trotter’? ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib appears 
sometimes as ya'sūb, ‘King of the bees’, owing to his leadership and 
his legendary relation with bees. The wellknown author Dik al-jinn 
is ‘rooster of the jinns’, so called because he was ugly and had green 
eyes, and the leader of the White Sheep Turcomans, Qardyelek (T] is 
“black leech’. Of a more honorific nature are the soubriquets from the 
animal world given to Sufis, such as al-baz al-ashhab, ‘the white falcon’ 
for ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani, or Shahbaz, ‘royal falcon’, for Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar in Sind. 

Nicknames formed from plants are equally common: al-ward, ‘the 
rose’, falāfil, ‘pepper’, az-zabib, ‘raisin’ are still in use (bū zbib, ‘father 
of raisins’ means, however, in Tunisian parlance, someone with pim- 
ples). Basl, ‘onion’ and bittikh, ‘water melon’ are known from the Mid- 
dle Ages, and a man of yellowish complexion could fittingly be called 
utturuja, lemon'.? Edibles — besides the vegetables just mentioned — 
are also used to form nicknames. A tenth-century scribe is known by 
the Persian soubriquet khushknānja, which goes back to khushknān, 
‘dry bread? In the case of the Arab poet Farazdaq (flat piece of bread) 
his actual name was soon forgotten as a consequence of his nickname, 
and the same ‘flatness of the face’ which is alluded to in his case is 
expressed, in modern Tunisia, by the laqab Bu khobza, ‘father of flat 
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bread’, One can also understand why a sweet-tongued scholar became 
known as zigg al-‘asal ‘leather bag for honey’. The person nicknamed 
qasab as-sukkar ‘sugar cane’ may have been either of sweet character 
or very generous unless the name, as Goitein has pointed out for similar 
‘sweet’ names, is antiphrastic and is used to satirize a very unpleasant 
individual. He mentions in this connection qatá'if, a very sweet pastry.’ 
It isnot always easy to explain such soubriquets unless the story behind 
it (or perhaps invented to explain a peculiar name) is known, as in the 
case of the great Indo-Muslim ascetic Farid ad-din Ganj-i shakar, ‘sugar 
treasure’, who was so abstemious that as a reward for his asceticism 
pebbles turned into candy. But what is the story of Dagīg al-‘id, ‘flour 
of the Feast’, whose descendant was a well known author in Egypt in 
the late thirteenth century? And why did As-sukkar wa'l-līmūn, 
another Egyptian from Mamluk times, receive his nickname ‘Mr Sugar 
and Lemon’? 

A common way of distinguishing people is to call them by one of 
their favourite expressions. Thus the Tabātabā sayyids are so-called, 
according to the usual explanation, because their ancestor pronounced 
the word gabd, ‘gown’ as tabd.* The poet Haysa Baysa used to repeat 
these two obsolete words with the meaning ‘in dire straits’, and a Per- 
sian bears the nickname Khush Khush, which may be rendered ‘Mr 
OK’ A Moroccan leader who liked to interrupt other people by insert- 
ing ‘just two words’, jūj kelmdt, became known by this expression; 
another by his constant use of hākadhā, ‘thus’, and a merchant who 
pointed to his merchandise with the French expression celui-lā was 
called swēlā.'” Other customs are also immortalized in nicknames: a 
historian who constantly plucked hairs from his beard while lecturing 
was nicknamed al-mantūf, ‘plucked out'.'' But much more important 
is al-Muganna', ‘the veiled’ prophet of Khurasan in the eight century. 

People’s imagination in inventing colourful algāb is apparently with- 
out limit, and although al-Nawawi devotes a whole chapter of his book 
to warning his readers not to designate people by nasty algāb, especially 
not such as pertain to physical ailments,” his compatriots rarely heeded 
this advice. It is understandable that a hairy person might be not only 
sha‘rani or sha‘rawi (both meaning ‘hairy’) but also ra’s al-ghāba ‘forest 
head’; worse is the laqab latim ash-shaytdn, ‘smitten by Satan’, for a 
poor creature with a misshapen face. And who would like to be called 
rijl at-tá'üs, ‘peacock’s foot’, which is the ugliest part of a beautiful 
bird, or udhn al-himdr, ‘donkey’s ear’? Layl ash-shitā”, ‘winter night’ 
for a very long, gloomy individual would be preferable.'’ To call a very 
short man al-hutay’a, ‘the dwarf’, is as natural as is al-ghül, ‘frightening 
ghost’ for someone of terrifying ugliness. When a disgusting governor 
of Yemen was called, because of his looks, 'ajüz al-yaman, ‘the old 
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crone of the Yemen’, it makes some sense, as does the soubriquet zill 
ash-shaytān, ‘Satan’s shadow’, for a rebel — probably to contrast him 
with the legitimate caliph who was God's shadow on earth. And it 
must have been a rather untidy gādī in Bursa (he died in 1574) who 
was known as kül kedisi, ‘cat living in the ashes’, although long before 
his time a Qarmathian agitator in the tenth century was known as Ibn 
Hirrat ar-ramád, ‘son of the ash-cat'.? 

The Arabic litterateur al-Tha'alibi relishes the enumeration of such 
nicknames from Baghdad and Nishapur, some of which are rather 
eccentric. But he cannot tell us why someone was called sūf al-kalb, 
'dog's wool’, saráwil al-ba'ir, 'camel's pants’ (reminiscent of ‘the cat's 
pyjamas’) or nigāb al-'anaz, 'goat's belly’ (resembling German family 
names like Ziegenbalg or Ziegenspeck). Lihyat at-tays, 'buck's beard, 
goatee' is explicable, but why was one of the caliph al-Mu'tamid's 
eunuchs called 'araq al-maut,'sweat of death" 

The use of such nicknames is still common, as recent studies from 
North Africa show: wajh al-kabsh, 'ram's face’, for example ; and 
while a tiny individual can be called kalldshay’, like nothing’, an 
extremely tall and skinny one was named khayt al-bātil, the long thin 
gossamer that sometimes floats in the air. A great liar in Tunis became 
known as gharbāl lekdüb (ghirbāl al-kadhüb), ‘sieve for lies’, a vain, 
silly person appears as gonsol al-kilāb, ‘the dogs’ consul’, and a tall, 
haughty man was known as Degol, ‘De Gaulle," while his counterpart 
in medieval Arabia bore the nickname 'adid al-alf, 'counted for a 
thousand’. 

As decent women are rarely seen outside their homes there was no 
reason to give them algāb; prostitutes, however, can be called by 
nicknames which, judging by the material from North Africa, are quite 
outspoken, such as kámyo, ‘truck’ for a brutal woman of this type. If 
the intention was to hurt the family’s honour one could address a 


person as Ibn al-badhrá', ‘son of one with a large clitoris’. 


As people are quicker to recognize defects in others than to acknow- 
ledge their beauty or kindness, the number of ugly and nasty algāb by 
far outweighs those which are pleasant and laudatory. However, among 
the qualities most highly praised is generosity: Md’ as-samd’, ‘water 
from heaven’, or gātil al-jū', ‘he who kills hunger’, are among the 
soubriquets given to generous people. 

A beautiful person could be called dibdja, ‘brocade’, and one of the 
Egyptian Mamluks was surnamed khawand, ‘princess’, owing to his 
stunning beauty. Likewise the young mystical poet Ibn ‘Afif ad-din 
at-Tilimsani became known as ash-shabb az-zarif, ‘the elegant youth’. 
Some algāb point also to wealth and ease, such as the Persian hazar 
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asp, ‘a thousand horses’ or shasht kalla, ‘sixty herds of cattle’, as a 
Seljug poet was known. 

In certain circumstances, algāb were given to people to attract good 
fortune, especially by associating them with a famous person of the 
past. We find this custom especially in the Eastern part of the Islamic 
world where forms like Dard-Shikoh, ‘with the glory of Darius’, are 
common, particularly in high-ranking families. One of Dara-Shikoh's 
sons was Sulaymdn-Shikoh, ‘with the glory of Solomon’. Yūsuf-jamāl 
or Yūsuf-shamā'il appear as well, wishing the person ‘Joseph’s beauty’ 
and Joseph's noble qualities’. One of my young Indian friends is 
Kulthūm-shamā'il, ‘a girl with the noble qualities of Umm Kulthtm’ 
(the Prophet’s daughter). 

Other algāb of this auspicious character are Nīkū Siyar and Farrukh 
Siyar, ‘of good life’ and ‘of happy life’, or Raushan Akhtar and Far- 
khunda Akhtar, ‘radiant star’ and ‘lucky star’. This kind of laqab how- 
ever, borders on the official regnal surnames by which caliphs and 
sultans called themselves and which cannot be discussed in detail 
here." We mention only one very typical example, that of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Muqtafi (who ruled from 1135-1159): he chose his regnal title 
because the Prophet had appeared to him in a dream and told him: 

This affair will reach you~ so follow (fa'gtafi) God's command! 
Such cases are quite frequently attested for poets, who may be named 
after a particularly striking line from their verse." Perhaps the most 
amusing example is that of the poet ‘A’id al-kalb, ‘he who visits the 
dog' who complained that nobody looked after him during his illness: 

And I even visit your dogs when they are sick; 

but you do not visit me! 
Sometimes poets are named as a consequence of some adventure, as 
in the case of Ta'abbata Sharran, 'he carried something evil under the 
arm pit’, or else because of some pretention as with al-Mutanabbi, ‘the 
pretender to prophethood', who perhaps owed his name to some early 
connection with ultra-Shiite groups in "Iraq. 

One special case of alqab has to be mentioned here which occurs in 
the classical period of Arabic, that is a genitive relationship between 
the proper name and an object or person: Kuthayyir ‘Azza was called 
after his beloved 'Azza, and one Umayya who was constantly engaged 
in ritual prayer, salat, became known as Umayyat as-salat. The rela- 
tion to a specific tribe or family can also be expressed in such a laqab: 
A'shá bani Asad, 'A'shā who belongs to the tribe Banu Asad'. 


As in other cultures, a person's profession would often provide a laqab. 
Many of these nouns have the same word pattern in Arabic such as 


al-khayyāt, ‘the tailor’, al-warrāg, ‘the papermaker' or ‘copyist’, al- 
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haddad, ‘the blacksmith’, al-jarrāh, ‘the surgeon’, al-bannd’, ‘the 
mason’, al-khayyām, ‘the tent-maker’, al-hallaj, ‘the cotton-carder', 
and infinitely more. Many were taken over into other Islamic languages 
and usually lost the definite article ol. It should not be, however, 
assumed that they all indicate an individual’s present profession; the 
professional lagab of an ancestor is often used for generations and 
merely becomes a family name.” 

As well as the frequent use of the word pattern just mentioned, one 
can also find professional names derived, as a nisba, from a plural: 
al-galānisī, ‘the hat-maker’ (who produces the high hats typical of 
medieval scholars, the galansuwa), ath-tha'ālibī, ‘the dealer in fox 
furs’, al-gawātītī, ‘maker of glass bottles’, or as-sa‘dti, ‘clock maker’. 
Others are not distinguished by a special form, like as-sayrafi, ‘the 
money-changer’, ‘banker’, al-baytar, ‘the vet’ or al-mustaufi, ‘the 
paymaster’ 

In Persian no special forms are used to define professions but profes- 
sional algāb are, of course, also frequent, be it pūstīndūz, ‘he who 
stitches fur coats’, bāzargān, ‘merchant’, isfahsālār, ‘commander’, or 
kamāngar, ‘bow-maker’. Some Arabic titles are much more used in 
the Persianate world than among Arabs; a good example is munshi, 
‘the secretary’, which is a laqab often found among the clerical class 
in Iran and India.” 

Sometimes the Turkish suffix -ji is found in Persian (and even Arabic} 
professional algāb. In Turkish a person's profession is generally given 
by adding the suffix -ji (ci,ci) to the object of his or her work: ekmek, 
‘bread’ = ekmekçi, ‘baker’, hali, ‘rug’ = halici, 'rug-maker, rug-dealer', 
çorba, ‘soup’, corbaci, ‘the person in charge of the soup’ (an important 
office in military circles as well as among the dervishes). In India one 
can add the suffix -wala (fem.-wālī) to a noun and thus produce a laqab 
indicating the profession: sēdāwāterwālā is someone who sells soda- 
water. 

As we have already seen, many of these algāb have developed into 
regular family names. This is also true of the numerous nouns in Indo- 
Muslim names which appear time and again and are likely to confuse 
the reader who does not understand why there are so many Chaudhry 
(spelled in a dozen different ways). Chaudhry corresponds exactly to 
the German Schulze (the headman of a village], which is equally fre- 
quent — and also differently spelled — in Germany. The same is true 
for malik, which in the Subcontinent means the owner of a village, 
and the somewhat rarer arbab, ‘lord’, the chief of an area (mainly in 
Iran and the North West frontier]. Mīrzā is used among the Turco-Per- 
sian aristocracy; nawáb (hence our nabob) is member of a ruling family. 
Séthi means a wholesale merchant. 
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In the Turkish areas one finds bey, which traditionally should be 
the address for descendants of a high-ranking official, a pāshā, but has 
turned into a general address which is placed behind the proper name: 
Osman Bey. The well-known Efendi was formerly restricted to people 
with higher education; now it ranks below Bey.” Celebi, ‘nobleman’, 
is the official title of the descendants of the great mystical poet 
Maulana Jalal ad-din Rumi, (d. 1273) but is also found among other 
families (in Arabic it appears as Shalabī). Many of these time-honoured 
titles, including those denoting military ranks, have degenerated into 
proper names, like lasker (Tunis = al-‘askar, ‘the soldier’) or the fre- 
quent basha, 'Pasha'.? Both in areas under former Ottoman rule and 
in Iran one finds alqab {again turning into proper names) with the 
suffixed -agasī, ‘master of’ like kizlar agasi, ‘the master of the girls’, 
i.e. the head eunuch, or with -bāshi, ‘head of-' like bostancibasi, ‘head- 
gardener'.” 

Professional names could sometimes be given as a nickname just to 
tease the bearer: Ibn Taghribirdi mentions a Mamluk nicknamed al- 
fahlawān, ‘the hero’, but ‘he was not known for any art or craft, and 
was called that only metaphorically” — something that is certainly 
behind many a strange professional lagab. 

Closely related to professional algāb and in part a subgroup of them 
are those with a religious connotation. We need not mention the 
innumerable bart, who have performed the hajj, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; nor the gādī, ‘the religious judge’, and mufti, ‘who gives legal 
opinions’. In the Subcontinent such designations precede the proper 
name: Mufti Jamal ad-din. Muqri’ or qari’, ‘he who recites the Qur'an’ 
belong here, as does ākhūnd, ‘religious teacher’ (often Shiite), imam 
‘leader of prayer’ and hāfiz, ‘he who knows the Qur'an by heart’. The 
frequently mentioned molla or maulwi has had a somewhat chequered 
history: the classical Arabic meaning of mauld is both ‘client’ and 
‘master’; the title maulā amir al-mu’minin, ‘the client of the Comman- 
der of the faithful’ was given in ‘Abbasid times to rulers who were 
semi-independent. As mülay, it constitutes part of the title of the 
Moroccan sultans, such as Mūlāy Idris, and as maulānā, ‘our lord’ (T 
pronounciation Mevlána] it becomes the honorific title of religious 
scholars in the Middle Ages. As such it is still used. Maulwi now often 
designates someone who has obtained the degree of maulwi fazil or 
maulwi kámil (comparable to a BA or MA in secular institutions) from 
a theological seminary (madrasa), i.e. the traditional theologian. In its 
abbreviation mulld, molld, it has assumed a rather negative connota- 
tion among liberals. 

Sometimes the religious office is even more specific as in imam 
al-haramayn, ‘the imam of the two sacred places, i.e. Mecca and 
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Medina’, or gayyim al-jauziyya, ‘the custodian of the Jauziyya 
mosque’. Shaykh al-islam, formerly merely an honorific title, 
developed into the highest religious office in Ottoman Turkey. Great 
admiration for a person's learning is expressed by calling him 'alláma, 
'most learned', as in the case of the Shiite theologian Ibn Mutahhar 
al-Hilli (d. 1326) and, in our own century, Dr Muhammad Iqbal (d. 
1938). In the Shia world the title mujtahid, “who independently inter- 
prets the Divinely inspired law', is traditional for the leading theolo- 
gian; ayatulláh, 'God's sign' is of more recent origin, from Qajar times. 
Hujjat al-islam, ‘proof of Islam’, formerly reserved for the greatest 
theologians of their epoch, has become our day merely a title for a 
preacher or a theological teacher in Iran. 

Sufi connections are also clearly marked in the algāb: an early ascetic 
might be known as al-bakka’, ‘he who weeps much’; shaykh and mur- 
shid, ‘spiritual guide’ in the Arab world {shaykh has a different conno- 
tation in the Subcontinent}, or the Persian pir for the same high rank 
are traditional. A majdhüb is someone who has become demented 
under the attraction, jadhba, of an overwhelming religious experience, 
and fagīr, 'poor' occurs nowadays often in names of people attached 
to a Sufi shrine, like Allan Faqir, a singer in Pakistan. In Turkey, akhi 
(ahi), the member of a religious organisation in the Middle Ages, 
appears in names like Ibn Akhi Turk, and ghazi, 'the fighter for the 
faith’, can also be used as the lagab for a hero. Babur, the founder of 
the Mughal empire in India, expresses, in a little poem, his happiness 
that he can now truly be called ghazi. 

At times, family relationships also appear in the lagab, like damad, 
son-in-law, in a number of Turkish names, e.g., Damad Ibrahim Pāshā, 
who was related to the sultan. Such titles —like the Indian kōkā, ‘foster- 
brother', or anga, ^wet-nurse' — are frequent in Mughal India and help 
in sorting out the complicated family patterns of the members of the 
ruling aristocracy. 

Still another type of alqab are those given by rulers to great artists, 
scholars, or physicians. They proliferated in the course of time and 
sometimes became quite cumbersome. Poets would usually become 
malik ash-shu'ará', ‘prince of poets’, or, in Arabic countries amir ash- 
shu'arā'. One can also find a taj ash-shu‘ard, ‘crown of poets’. Painters 
and calligraphers could be surnamed zarrin qalam, 'golden pen', 
jawāhir ragam, ‘jewel letters’, 'ambarin galam, 'ambergris pen’, or 
could simply be styled nddir al-‘asr or — az-zamān, ‘the rarity of the 
age' or 'of the time'. Their profession could be preceded by sharaf, 
‘honour of ~’, for example sharaf al-udaba', ‘honour of the literati’, — 
al-hukamā, ' ^ of the physicians’, or by iftikhār, ‘pride of —’, like iftikhar 
al-hukama'. 
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It is regrettable that a physician in the late sixteenth century was 
nicknamed sayf al-mulk, ‘sword of the kingdom’, because most of his 
patients died from his treatment.” Very often, however, physicians are 
connected with Jesus, ‘isd al-masih, (Jesus, the Messiah] whose breath 
revived the dead, or with Galen, the model of ancient medical know- 
ledge: thus one finds masih az-zamān, ‘the Messiah of the age’ or 
Jālīnūs az-zamān, ‘the Galen of the age’. 

Sometimes the honorific lagab was fitted to the person’s proper name 
or, in the case of a poet, to his pen-name. Thus, the poet Falaki, ‘con- 
nected with the sky, falak’, was named shams ash-shu'arā, ‘sun of the 
poets’, while one Fadl Muhammad became afdal ash-shu'arā, ‘the 
noblest of the poets’. An outstanding scholar was sometimes famed as 
Bahr al-‘ultim, ‘the ocean of sciences’, which was replaced in British 
India by the title Shams al-‘ulamd’, ‘sun of the scholars’. 

A lagab could also be bestowed posthumously. Just as the Prophet 
called Hanzala, who was slain in the battle of Uhud, ghasil al-malā'ika, 
‘washed by the angels',? so too his cousin Ja'far bore the laqab at- 
tayyar, ‘the flying one’, because after his hands and feet had been cut 
off he ‘flew’ as it were to paradise. In general, those who are slain in 
the Path of God, in religious war, or die because of other specified 
causes (for instance during pilgrimage} are honoured by the laqab 
shahid, ‘martyr’. People killed for other reasons appear — sometimes — 
as magtūl, ‘killed’. Thus, the founder of the illuminist, ishrāgi, school 
of Sufism, Suhrawardi, who was killed in 1191, is still remembered as 
Suhrawardi al-magtūl to distinguish him from the two other famous 
Sufis with the same nisba. A scholar who drowned during a flood in 
Mecca in 842AH/1439 became known as al-ghariq, ‘the drowned one’, 
and some unlucky individual who was flayed alive is remembered as 
al-maslakh, ‘the flayed one’. 

Finally, one should always add the words al-marhūm ‘the one to 
whom mercy has been shown’, or rather ‘will hopefully have been 
shown’, or al-maghfür, ‘the one who is — or hopefully will be — forgiven’ 
when talking about a deceased person. The Mughal emperor Jahangir 
distinguished his two younger brothers who had predeceased him, 
Murad and Danyāl, as al-marhūm and al-maghfūr. The Mughal 
emperors themselves are referred to after their death by special titles: 
Babur is firdaus makan, ‘whose place is paradise’, Humayun is jannat 
āshiyānī, ‘he whose nest is in Paradise’, Akbar is ‘arsh āshiyānī, ‘he 
whose nest is on the Divine Throne’, and Jahangir is jannat makan, 
‘he whose place is paradise’. 


Among the alqab one finds one group that developed into a real ism, 
(proper name) and is used today, especially in the Subcontinent, very 
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frequently. This is the group constituted by a noun plus ad-din, ‘of the 
religion’, such as Badr ad-din, ‘full moon of religion’, Husām ad-dīn, 
‘sword of religion’. These algāb precede the proper name: Shihab ad- 
din Ahmad.” 

This type of name has developed out of the official honorary titles, 
the khitab, which were given to leading men of state and religion to 
emphasize their rank and dignity. Originally they were composed of 
an impressive noun plus ad-daula, ‘the state’, which could then be 
enlarged to — ad-daula wa’d-din, like ‘Izz ad-daula wa’d-din, ‘Glory 
of state and religion’. During the days of the Buwayhid sultans such 
titles were bestowed upon ministers and political leaders by the caliph, 
and the Büyids were all known by honorifics, e.g. ‘Adud ad-daula, 
‘pillar of the state’. Besides ad-daula, al-mulk was also used, according 
to Nizam ul-Mulk's Siyāsatnāma mainly for governors” e.g. Sayf al- 
mulk, ‘sword of the kingdom’. Soon titles composed only with ad-din 
were bestowed upon civil functionaries, scholars, judges, and other 
primarily religious officials. 

It seems that the Ghaznawid ruler Sebuktigin (d. 997} was the first 
to bear the double title Nasir ad-daula wa’d-din, ‘helper of state and 
religion’. Already at that time the use of honorific algāb must have 
been frequent enough to inspire al-Khwārizmī, a somewhat rebellious 
poet, to write: 

What do I care that the ‘Abbasids have thrown open the gates 

of kunyas and algāb? 
They have conferred honorifics on aman whom their ancestors 
would not have made doorkeeper of their privy! 

This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands — 

So he lavishes honorifics on people!? 
After 1200, compounds with ad-din became part and parcel of the 
name, the person’s qualities or rank notwithstanding. This custom, 
however, developed primarily in the Eastern part of the Muslim world. 
Kramers suggested Persian antecedents for this and tried to establish 
possible connections between Islamic names like Farid ad-din, Baha’ 
ad-din or Ghiyāth ad-din and the Persian names Farīdūn, Behdin, and 
Kamden respectively.** This may or may not be correct; in any case, 
indulgence in alqab of all sorts soon became typical of the eastern part 
of Islam while in the West — perhaps as a reaction against the flood of 
honorifics used by the ‘Abbasids and Fatimids — such algāb were given 
only rarely. One of the few, and in this case wellchosen, alqab in Spain 
is that of the eloquent vizier and author Ibn al-Khatib who was known 
as Lisān ad-din, ‘tongue of religion’. Otherwise, one has the feeling 
that the use of royal or lofty epithets for people without the proper 
rank was not considered fitting, as the Spanish poet Ibn Rashiq sighs: 
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Royal epithets not in their proper place — 

Like a cat that by puffing itself up imitates the lion.” 
It is significant that already in the early eleventh century al-Birüni 
mentions, in his al-Athar al-baqiyya, the nonsensical use of pompous 
epithets which have become ‘clumsy to the highest degree, so that he 
who mentions them gets tired before he has hardly begun; he who 
writes them loses his time in writing, and he who addresses (people} 
with them runs the risk of missing the time for prayer'.** This is especi- 
ally true for the Indian subcontinent where many of those honorifics 
were and still are used as personal names, often in highly surprising 
combinations which sometimes run counter to grammar and logic. 
But the use of names with ad-din very soon became a custom in the 
Middle East as well, as a look at biographical dictionaries shows; and 
when Ibn Maymūn (d. 917/1511) reached Egypt from his Moroccan 
homeland he complained that people had exchanged good Sunni names 
like Muhammad or ‘Umar for Shams ad-din or Zayn ad-din respec- 
tively, thus introducing a bid‘a, a heretical innovation, and ‘have 
changed the Prophet’s sunna and exchanged it for a devilish innova- 
tion. 

The development was irreversible, and soon elegant relations 
between ism, kunya, and laqab appear: a Nasr Allāh would be 
nicknamed Nāsir ad-dīn, a Sa'd, Sa'd ad-din. Muhammad is combined 
frequently with Shams ad-dīn, 'sun of religion', Ahmad with shihāb-, 
taqi-, and taj ad-din, ‘radiance’, ‘the devout’ and ‘crown of religion’. 
Yusuf is often connected with Jamal ad-dīn, ‘beauty of religion’, owing 
to the fame of the Our'ānic Yusuf (Joseph) as paragon of beauty, and 
he may be given the appropriate kunya, Abū'l-mahāsin, ‘father of good, 
beautiful qualities’. Ibrahim was sometimes combined with burhān, 
‘proof’, perhaps because of the similarity of the root consonants b.r.h. 
And when Mahmūd is combined, as happens often, with Nasir ad-dīn, 
one can find the reason for this in the Our'ānic verse Sūra 17/81-82: 
‘God will perhaps send you to a praiseworthy (mahmūd), place. . . and 
say...and grant me helping strength, sultānan nasiran’.* Turkish and 
Persian names were of course included in this process, and one finds 
Husām ad-dīn Lājīn ox Jamāl ad-din Aqqüsh, as in fact in the Mamluk 
army where each name of a Turkish or Circassian officer was mechan- 
ically combined with an ad-din laqab. 

Most of the nouns preceding ad-din point to power, radiance, 
strength: ndsir, ‘helper’, badr, ‘full moon’, nür, ‘light’, shams, ‘sun’, 
najm, ‘star’, ‘adud, ‘pillar, strength’, ghāzī, ‘victorious’, sadr, ‘breast, 
uppermost part’, asad or dirgham, ‘lion’ and so on. One has the feeling 
that in the eastern part of the Muslim world almost any noun could 
be combined with ad-din, and the useful list compiled by Dietrich” 
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can be extended by quite a number of strange combinations — from the 
Bengali Mafiz (= muhāfiž, 'preserver') ad-din to samd’ ad-din, ‘heaven 
of religion”. The traveller Ibn Battüta in the fourteenth century men- 
tions sayyidnā fulān ad-din, 'our lord so-and-so of religion” and 
although this is probably only a kind of abbreviation, people have con- 
tinued to invent combinations which make an Arab (and an Arabist) 
shudder. Thus, one can find Persian nouns preceding the ad-dīn, such 
as āftāb ad-din ‘sun of religion’, mahtāb ‘moonlight’ — and what about 
nāyāb ad-dīn, “the rare one of religion"? In the Subcontinent one can 
sometimes trace a development from the popular chiragh din, 'lamp 
of religion”, to chirāgh ad-din and finally to the correct, fully Arabic, 
sirāj ad-din. The 1 of izafet, showing the genitive relation, which would 
be required for a correct Persian construction imitating the Arabic 
form, is often left out, and instead of fér6z-i din, ‘splendour of religion’, 
the person is simply called Feroz Din. Alif din, 'the alif (the first letter 
of the alphabet) of religion”, is attested and gave the satirist Akbar 
Allahabad: the chance to congratulate the bearer of this name, author 
of a religious treatise, that he was not be-din, ‘without religion’ (or 
‘the ba’,’ the second letter in the Arabic alphabet, “of religion.'). Com- 
binations like faqir ad-din ‘the poor one of religion’ or shafr ad-din, 
‘intercessor of religion’ sound strange to an Arab, but among the com- 
positions with Persian nouns, agház ad-din 'beginning of religion' is 
attested as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century in the 
biography of Nizām ad-din Auliyā of Dehli. People also tended, and 
still do, in India and Pakistan, to extend any ism by adding ad-din, 
thus 'Umar ad-din, Mansür ad-din etc. In recent times veneration for 
the poet-philosopher Iqbal is reflected in names like Iqbal ad-din. In 
Indonesia, mds or almās ad-din, dhahab ad-din and 'agīg ad-din are 
found: 'diamond', “gold”, and 'agate of religion”. And the reason why a 
poor Bengali bore the incredible name Peynir ad-din, 'cheese of relig- 
ion', was, so I was told, that the boy's father had informed his Hindu 
landlord of the child's birth and asked for a name, and the latter who 
was just eating his breakfast, suggested 'cheese' which the Muslim 
villager then islamicized by adding ad-din. On the other hand, Indo- 
Pakistani Muslims delight in highsounding combinations of Arabic 
terms with ad-din, such as Ihtisham ad-din or Tamyiz ad-din, 'de- 
cency' or “distinction of religion”. Islam ad-din is also attested, and 
even recommended; and it seems typical that the Egyptian poet Salah 
‘Abd as-sabür called the mild mystical guide in one of his poems Bas- 
sám ad-din, ‘the one that constantly smiles. . .’.“° A variant of names 
with -din are forms like Dinydr, Dindost, ‘friend of religion’, which 
occur in Iran. 

Many of these colourful names are in practice somewhat too cumber- 
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some for daily use, and thus several ways of abbreviating them were 
invented. One is to use the noun preceding ad-din with the article and 
call a Nasir ad-din simply an-Nāsir. In this case the actual ism can 
precede the abbreviation: instead of Badr ad-din Mahmūd one may 
write Mahmūd al-Badr, or al-Badr Mahmüd." In other cases a long i, 
that is a nisba ending is added to the noun so that Jamāl ad-dīn Yusuf 
becomes al-Jamali Yüsuf; Zayn ad-din ‘ornament of religion’ appears 
as az-Zayni, etc. The ad-din may also be omitted completely and the 
person called simply Nar instead of Nur ad-din or Kamal instead of 
Kamal ad-din. In Turkey both forms are used side by side: Seyfettin 
(= sayf ad-din) becomes Seyfi, Bahdettin, Baha. Many of the ‘secondary 
nisbas' like Fethi (from Fath Allāh) or Nüri have then again entered 
Arabic nomenclature through the Ottoman medium, and a good 
number of them produce feminine forms, like Fethiye, Nuriye, etc. 

In Iran and India another change occured around 1600: names with 
ad-din were abridged by adding a long à to the governing noun: Taqi 
ad-din became Tagīyā; the famous philosopher Molla Sadrā (d. 1640) 
was originally Sadr ad-din, the calligrapher Rashida, Rashid ad-din. 
Thus names like Amina, Kamala, Jalalà, Sirája, Rukna or Shujā'ā 
developed and typically Indian names like Ta'zim ad-din, 'glorification 
of religion’, appeared as Ta*zīmā. Sometimes, the ending was enlarged 
to -ay: Mukhlisay. 

Special ‘ad-din’ algāb were given to slaves and eunuchs, and their 
use especially in Mamluk Egypt is well documented — a slave ‘Ambar 
‘ambergris’ would be called Shujā' ad-dīn, a Muhsin became Jamal 
ad-din.” Occasionally ladies of note were given a name with ad-din, 
such as Safwat ad-din or Safiyat ad-din, from the root safiya, ‘to be 
pure’. 

Besides the algāb formed with ad-din related names with al-islam, 
al-milla, ‘the religious community’ or ash-shari'a, ‘the religious law’ 
are known from classical times as honoritics so that great scholars 
could be addressed as sadr or taj ash-sharī a, ‘noblest part’ or ‘crown 
of the religious law’. Again mainly in the eastern part of the Islamic 
world, such titles, especially those with al-islam, were turned into 
proper names, and one encounters Sa‘ddat al-islām, Farid al-islām, 
Rafiq al-islām, Nadim al-islām, Nadhr al-islam, Riyaz al-islām, that 
is ‘Felicity’, ‘the unique’, ‘the companion’, ‘the intimate friend’, ‘the 
vow’, ‘the gardens of Islam’ respectively. Even Zuhür al-islām, ‘the 
appearance of Islam’, Kayf al-islam, Firdaus al-islam and Saqi al-islam 
can be found in Indo-Pakistan and Iran, meaning ‘condition, good 
mood’, ‘Paradise’ and ‘cupbearer of Islam’. Combinations with Persian 
nouns occur in this case as with ad-din: Khurshid al-islam, ‘the sun 
of Islam’. Sometimes other religious concepts are used in Pakistan: I 
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met one Qaysar al-hudā, ‘the emperor of right guidance’ as well as 
Asrār al-imán ‘mysteries of the faith’. 

A related feature of all this is the formation of algāb with az-zamdn 
‘of the time They are found as honorifics from the Middle Ages 
onwards, as for example the noted ‘Abbasid author Badī az-zamdn 
Hamadhani, or the poet ‘Ayn az-zamān, pointing to the assumption 
that the writer was ‘the unprecedented master’ or ‘the essence (or eye} 
of his time’. Others were called Auhad az-zamdn, ‘the unique in his 
time’. In Mughal India such titles were given to famous painters like 
Nadir az-zamān, ‘rarity of his time’, but eventually these too were 
used as proper names. The governing noun it always one of praise and 
should be translated as a superlative: Khayr az-zaman, ‘the best of his 
time’, Hamid, ‘the most praiseworthy’, Mahbüb, ‘the beloved’, Khaliq, 
‘most qualified’, Sa‘id, ‘the luckiest’, Arshad, ‘the best-guided’, Salim, 
‘the soundest’, Rafi, ‘the most sublime’ or Munir az-zamān, ‘the most 
brilliant of his time’. As early as Qalqashandi’s handbook for chancel- 
leries one finds someone. surnamed ghurrat az-zamān, ‘the prime of 
his time”, and in the East, the Persian āftāb (sun) is connected with 
az-zamān. 

There are related combinations with al-‘adlam, ‘the world’; and 
besides the typical Sufi appellation qutb al-‘dlam, ‘the pole, or axis, of 
the world’ one encounters Badr al-‘dlam (or in Persian construction, 
Badr-i ‘dlam), ‘full moon of the world’, sabih or badi al-‘dlam, ‘the 
handsome or unprecendented-one of the world’. 


In connection with names that express gratitude for the birth of a child 
we have already mentioned 'Ata Allāh or Hibat Allah, ‘God's gift’. But 
other combinations of Allāh with a preceding noun — besides ‘Abdullah 
— are also used in amazing variety. They may have developed out of 
the nicknames given to some prophets in the Qur'an, like Khalil Allah, 
‘God’s friend’ for Abraham. Later, Noah was known as Najiy Allah, 
‘saved by God’, Adam as Safiy Allah, ‘God’s sincere friend’ and Idris 
as Raft’ Allah, ‘uplifted by God’. The first caliph Abu Bakr became 
known as ‘Atig Allah, ‘freed by God’, because God had freed him from 
Hellfire,” and among ‘Ali’s surnames one finds the high-sounding Yad 
Allah, ‘God’s hand’ and ‘Ayn Allah ‘God’s eye’. One of the most famous 
heroes of early Islamic history, Khalid ibn al-Walid, was praised as Sayf 
Allāh, ‘God’s sword’. The surname Jar Allāh, “God's neighbour’ is 
attested for the famous commentator on the Qur’an, az-Zamakhshari, 
who spent many years in Mecca, being ‘close’ to God. In modern times 
the Tatar reformer Musa Jarullah is the best-known bearer of this name. 
The Turkish designation Bayt Allāh, “God's house’, may also refer to 
someone who stayed near the Ka‘ba for a long time. 
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Many of the compounds with Allah expressed bravery in God's ser- 
vice, beginning with ‘Ali’s surname Asad Allah, “God's lion’, to Fath 
Allāh or Zafar Allah |Zafrullah), ‘Help’ or ‘victory of God’. Often a 
feeling of trust and reliance on God’s strength and help is expressed in 
such names, as in the nouns satr ‘covering’, dayf ‘host’, hifz ‘preserva- 
tion’, rdhat ‘rest’, sa‘d ‘felicity’, aman ‘safety’ or qudrat Allah “God's 
power’. The quite common Rahmat Allah, ‘God’s mercy’ appears in 
the Indian subcontinent often as Rahimtolla. Sometimes religious 
expressions are turned into names of this kind, from Ayat Allāh, “God's 
sign’ (not only as title but as name!) and the Our'ānic Sibghat Allāh 
(Sura 2/138], ‘the colouring of God’, to expressions of constant gratitude 
like Hamd Allah or Shukr Allah, ‘Praise to God’, or ‘Thanks to God’. 

One can also find Nur Allāh ‘God’s light’, Ziyā' Allāh 'God's 
radiance’, Sun" Allah “God's work’, Rizq Allah ‘God’s nourishment’, 
Hizb Allah, ‘God's party’; and even Rob Allāh “God's spirit’ — the 
Our'ānic designation for Jesus — turns up. And someone in the rural 
areas of Iraq called his son chelb (= kalb) Allāh, ‘God's dog’, ‘so that 
he may be faithful like a dog to God’, On the other hand, there is ‘Ashiq 
Allah, ‘he who is an ardent lover of God’. 

Many of the names are difficult to explain, and it seems that a ten- 
dency set in to form compounds with Allāh and most of the Divine 
names known from the type ‘abd +, and thus, instead of ‘Abdur Rahim, 
‘Abdus Salām one encounters Rahim Allāh, Salam Allah, Hamid 
Allah (which is a surname of the Prophet, ‘praised by God’ and may 
have triggered off this development). “ There are similar combinations 
of a Divine name with ad-din: Rahim ad-din, Hamid ad-din etc. 

The imagination of Indian Muslims did not stop there. Often the 
word Allah was replaced by one of the Divine names among which 
al-hagg, ‘the Divine Truth’ (a typical Sufi designation for God) appears 
most frequently, along with ar-rahmān, ‘the Merciful’. A few examples 
from recent Indo-Pakistani nomenclature include: Asad ar-rahmān, 
‘lion of the Merciful’; Zill ar-rahman, ‘shadow of the Merciful’; Sajid 
— ‘he who prostrates himself’; Mizan —, ‘scales of ~’; Fasih —, ‘eloquent 
—', Mumtaz, ‘chosen, elect — '; Mustafiz —, ‘favoured by the Merciful’, 
and so on. Badhl ar-rahmān, ‘offering of the Merciful’, occurs besides 
Sayf ar-rahman, ‘sword of the Merciful’, which may strike us as some- 
what incongruous, and even Tanzil ar-rahmān, ‘sending-down by the 
Merciful’ appears although this is a designation of the Qur'an. 

_ Al-Haqq appears in Ihsán al-haqq, ‘benificence of the Divine Truth’; 
Ziyā' al- haqq, ‘radiance of —; Nizam —, ‘order —; Ijāz — ‘non-imitable 
miracle —, Nasim —, ‘breeze —; Hidayat —, ‘right guidance’, or Sha’n 
al-Hagg, ‘matter, prestige, rank —. Again, one feels that almost any 
noun with a positive value can be combined with these Divine names. 
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Among the other Divine names that are used in combinations Karim, 
‘the Benificent’, appears several times, as Anwar al-karim, ‘lights of 
the Beneficient’, Raja’ — and Misbáh —, ‘hope’ and ‘lamp of the Benefi- 
cient’. One can also find ‘Aziz as-samad, ‘he who is dear to the Eternal, 
Incomparable’, Sira; al-mauld, ‘Lamp of the Lord’, Nar al-bāgī,'Light 
of the Everlasting’, Najm al-ghani, ‘star of the Rich’, Khalīg as-subhan, 
‘worthy of the Highly Praised’. Even the term kibriya’, ‘Divine Gran- 
deur’ is found in names like ‘Indyat-i kibriyd, ‘Kindness of the Grand- 
eur’ or Ghulām-i Kibriyā, ‘servant of the Grandeur’ (in both cases, 
however, with the Persian construction, not with the Arabic genitive}, 

Acentury ago, Garcin de Tassy remarked that this type of high-flown 
name is generally used in Indian sayyid families,” but it has apparently 
proliferated in other circles as well. A glance at a Pakistani newspaper 
or the Lahore or Dhaka telephone-directory reveals many more such 
combinations which sound strange, even impious, to Arabs. But in the 
Subcontinent, and to a certain extent in Iran too, they are considered 
perfectly normal, and some recently published lists of Islamic Names 
from Iran and India list and recommend them. 

Finally, one may ask in what relation a name like Habib Allah, 
‘God’s friend’ (one of the Prophet’s surnames) stands to Persian names 
often found in the Afghan areas such as Khudāyār, Khudādēst, Yaz- 
dànyár or Allāhyāt, all with the meaning “God's friend’. But here much 
more research remains to be done. 


We have already mentioned that in many cases a grammatical kunya 
— Abii x—may assume the function of a laqab because this construction 
frequently points to some physical or psychological abnormality: Abu 
sinna, ‘Father of one tooth’, Abü sháma, ‘Father of a mole', Abū rujayla, 
‘Father of the little (deformed) foot’, etc.” ` 

A related form used in alqüb is constructed with dhū, fem. dhdt, 
'owner, possessor of — '; Dhü'n-nün, 'the possessor of the fish' is the 
laqab of Jonah (Yünus) who was swallowed by the fish; the poet Dhu'r- 
rumma is ‘possessor of an old piece of rope’.” Dhū often occurs with 
a following dual as in Dhū'l-garnayn, ‘possessor of the two horns’, an 
epithet usually taken as referring to Alexander the Great. Someone 
"with two left hands' is Dhū'sh-shamālayn, while a dexterous and suc- 
cessful official could become known as Dhü'l-yaminayn, ‘the one with 
two right hands'. Such forms appear in official titles in 'Abbasid times 
where one finds the dhū'l-wizāratayn, 'he who was vizier twice', or 
dhū'r-riyāsatayn, who was administering ‘two leading positions”. 

Finally, the racial or family background of a person can also often 
form a laqab. This is particularly so in non-Arab areas with their widely 
differing tribes, races, and clans whose names were not, as with the 
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early Arabs, expressed by a nisba. Such algāb — many of: which are 
now used as family names — include the following. Among the Turkish 
peoples: Tatar, Chaghatay, (Chughtay), Oibchag, Moghul, and among 
the great Turcoman federations: Barlas, Bahārlū, Shāmlū etc. Among 
the Iranians are found Afshdr, Zand, Oājār, Kurd or the Kurdish Arda- 
lan, while among the Pathans the Bangash, Lodi, Khilji (Ghilzay), Dur- 
rānī and Khatak are well-known; here many names are formed by 
adding -zay or khél (family of -} to the tribal name: Yūsufzay, Kakākhēl. 
The Awan, Tiwana, Kanbóh, Non, Lund, Chima and Siāl are usually 
related to the Punjab, the Batt and Dar to Kashmir. The Balēch and 
their tribes — like Leghāri, Talpur — occur, as do the Sindhi Sumroo, 
Agro etc. In the names of Central Asians, Pathans and Balochs who 
have settled in Iran or Indo-Pakistan throughout the centuries, the 
word Khan is used before the tribal name: Khushhal Khan Khatak, 
Muhammad Khan Jamālī, Nabibakhsh Khān Baloch, Karim Khan 
Zand and many more. Lately many families have dropped these tribal 
algāb, which explains the enormous number of people with the family 
name Khan. 
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VI 


“A Name too Heavy to Bear 
Change and Transformation of Names 


Endearment 


Beautiful and highsounding as many Islamic names are, they could 
hardly be used in the family. On the one hand one must avoid the 
desecration of the names of prophets or names connected with religious 
values by all too freguent use. On the other hand — and this is perhaps 
even more important — it was, and still is, considered improper to 
address respected members of the family and society at large by per- 
sonal name. In early Islam, to address someone with his or her full 
name was regarded as highly formal and official, and to call a woman 
Ya Hafsa bint ‘Umar! (O Hafsa, daughter of 'Umar) would create an 
atmosphere of respect. The use of the kunya for such purposes has 
already been mentioned (p. 00 above). Other ways of expressing respect 
toward an elder member of the family, or even of a large circle of 
acguaintances, is to revert to terms of relationship such as abla, apa 
(T) ‘elder sister’ (either alone or with the preceding name: Maryam 
apa) ‘uncle’, ‘aunt’ (differentiated according to the paternal or maternal 
line) and many more. 

In the Subcontinent miyān is a respectful but loving way to address 
a venerable elderly man: Qutb ad-din will thus be called Qutub Miyan. 
Likewise, the suffix -jee is often used to imply a kind of good wish, as in 
apa-jee, ‘dear elder sister’; among the Bohora community it often forms 
family names: Sālihjī. The use of such forms of address is very extensively 
developed in Muslim societies and would deserve a special study. 

Besides these, many forms of endearment have been invented for 
children and family members, and the 'urf, the name by which a person 
is known in the family, is often completely different from his or her 
given name. 

One way to express endearment is by the use of the diminutive. 
However, diminutive forms can also be used for invective, and the 
Prophet expressly warned his followers to use them for deprecative 
purposes, tahgīr.' 

The Arabic diminutive is formed by changing the vocalization of the 
noun: that is, the first consonant is pronounced with a short u, the 
second one with an ay: Fadl becomes Fudayl; ‘abd, ‘ubayd, and Talha, 
Tulayha; the same is true for the feminine: Hafsa becomes Hufaysa, 
Jamila, Jumayla. Names with a long č in the first syllable change this 
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into an uway: Khalid becomes Khuwaylid; Harith, Huwayrith. And 
when a word had a form like saghīr, ‘small’, one can also say sughayyir, 
‘very, very small”, or kuthayyir, ‘a little bit more’ from kathir. Elatives 
follow the same rules, as in Uzayriq, ‘the little blue one’. Such diminu- 
tives appear sometimes in nicknames: a poetaster might be called 
shuway‘ir, from shā'ir, ‘poet’, and a satirist by the name of Ja'far was 
known as Ja'far Ju'ayfiran.Interestingly, words with a feminine ending 
can be changed into masculine forms in case of endearment: the 
Prophet called ‘A’isha, Yá 'A'ish, Abū Hurayra, Yä Abd Hirr, and 
Usama, Yd Usaym.” 

Besides these regular forms, Arabic has a number of hypocoristic 
forms like Faytama from Fatima.’ In the case of names consisting of 
‘abd and a Divine name the ‘abd is put in the diminutive only rarely, 
as in ‘Ubayd Allah whereas usually the divine name undergoes a 
change. Thus ‘Abdul Fattah may appear as Futaytih, ‘Abdul Qadir 
becomes a soft Quwaydir or a more forceful Oaddūr. ‘Abdul ‘Azim, 
"Abdul ‘Aziz or ‘Abdus Salām can be reduced to 'Azzūz (also 'Azzüj) 
and Sallam. A long ü in the last syllable seems to be typical for many 
of the hypocoristic forms, and at times the last consonant of the name 
is duplicated: 'Ā'isha becomes 'Iyūsha or 'Ayshüsha; Fatima, 
Futaytūm, Ahmad and Hamid turn into Hammuüd, Hammada, 
Sulayman into Sallūm, Hasan into Hassüna. This latter form again 
can be abbreviated so that Hassün becomes Hassū, Hassē. Forms end- 
ing in -6 are very frequent in Anatolia. The ending -ūna, incidentally, 
is also used for the masculine, while some feminines lose their final 
-a: Fatima can become Fattūm (Pattüm in South India} 

Another frequent ending for endearment is the syllable -ūsh, like 
Fattüsh, (Fattósh) from Fatima, 'Allūsh or 'Aliyüsh from ‘Ali, or ‘Ab- 
dish from any ‘abd +. The -sh alone is found in common abbreviations 
like Memish from Mehmet (Muhammad}, Ibish from Ibrahim. Such 
diminutives are not lacking in Persian and in Turkish either. Persian 
forms them by adding -k to a noun: Husdmak, ‘little Husām'. But it 
seems that these forms are more commonly used for deprecative pur- 
poses: Háfizak can be translated as ‘shabby little Hafiz’, sufiyak, ‘mis- 
erable Sufi’, or musannifak, ‘worthless author’. For a satirical poet the 
nickname kāfirak, ‘little infidel’ was quite appropriate. Turkish uses 
jik, jug (cik, cuk) for diminutives, and the Mamluk historian Ibn Tagh- 
rībirdī is at pains to explain the name 'Alījig by stating ‘and jig is a 
diminutive in Turkish’.* However, here the endearment is probably as 
strong as, if not stronger, than the negative connotation of the dimin- 
utive. 

As for proper nicknames, they often differ so much from the original 
name that the non-initiated will have difficulty in recognizing them 
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las happens in the West as well). Attempts are made to invent forms 
that are easy to pronounce; and especially in the Subcontinent where 
complicated Arabo-Persian compounds prevail, the name is often 
shortened: Salah ad-din becomes Sally, Iftikhar ad-dīn, Iffī, Badr ad-din, 
Baddū, or Shihab ad-din, Shabban etc. Even simple names are still 
more simplified in family usage: Mahmüd becomes Moodi, Murtaza 
turns into Muzhan, Fatima appears as Foti or Foto, ‘Affaf as Fifi. 

In sayyid families where children are given a long list of official 
names the ‘urf by which they are known in the family can be completely 
unrelated, and one may discover that an ‘Adil or Sulayman is really 
called Pir Sayyid Miran Shah. Often the nicknames are taken from the 
common language of the environment: in the Subcontinent one finds 
Hindi, Sindhi, Pashto or Bengali nicknames for children;* they can thus 
be better integrated with the surrounding society. The same is the case 
for boys and girls who study in British or French schools and are then 
called Lily or Ruby instead of Mumtaz or Rukhshana — despite their 
unchanging Muslim loyalties. This tendency becomes even stronger 
in Muslim families settled in the West, where a Jamshid may appear 
as Jimmy. 

A special way of abbreviating a name is to use only the initial — Mim 
Ntin may be the name under which some Muhammad, or Mustafa, 
Nasir is known, and the Indian author Zoe (= z) Ansari is officially 
called Zill ur-rahmān. This type of abbreviation seems to be more 
common in Turkey (such as Mim Kemal, from Mustafa Kemal} and 
India than among the Arabs. 


Slaves and Mamluks 


It was an old rule among the Arabs to give their sons ugly and frighten- 
ing names ‘as a bad omen for the enemy’, while slaves were given 
attractive names which could be appreciated at home.* There were, 
however, a few names which could not be used for slaves, as the Prophet 
had recommended that slaves should not be called Yasdr, ‘comfort, 
prosperity’, Najāh, ‘Success’, Baraka, ‘Blessing’ and similar positive 
nouns. It would be a bad omen if one were to ask; ‘Is Najah there?’ 
and a negative answer was given: one could understand that as ‘success 
has left the house’!? On the other hand, names of flowers, gems and 
precious substances were usually given to slaves, both male and female, 
and they could be called Mabrük, Mabrūka ‘blessed’, Mas'üd, ‘happy’, 
Umm al-khayr, ‘mother of good things’ or Marhabā *welcome' — names 
which could be found till recently among the descendants of slaves in 
Tunisia.” Lu'lu'a ‘pearl’, Marjan ‘coral’, were also typical for slaves. 
In later times, especially among military slaves, certain rules were 
applied for the naming of eunuchs:'' Abyssinian eunuchs were to be 
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called Mithgāl, 'a unitof weight’, Jauhar, ‘jewel’ or Yāgūt ‘ruby, garnet’: 
those from Byzantium were given the Persian name Khushgadam 
‘welcome’, Fīrūz ‘turquois’ or Kafür ‘camphor’. But the rules were 
apparently flexible as Kāfūr also occurs for black slaves (camphor being 
white!) and Yāgūt the calligrapher was a Byzantine slave. Qalqashandi 
even enumerates the algāb which were assigned to eunuchs: a Marjan 
should be called Zayn ad-din ‘beauty of religion’, a Mithgāl, Sābig 
ad-din ‘preceding in religion’, etc. 

Even more interesting is the way in which normal Mamluks were 
named after being imported from South Russia or the Caucasus to 
Egypt where they were sold to the sultan and the amirs. Each amir had 
a certain number of military slaves at his disposal; according to his 
rank their number varied between ten and a hundred. At times the 
original names of the Mamluks were kept, although (especially in the 
case of Caucasian slaves] they barely resembled any Georgian or Cir- 
cassian word as the Arabs’ pronunciation changed them so much that 
‘some Turks and non-Arabs do not understand them when they hear 
them, or only after a great effort’, as Ibn Taghrībirdī, himself a member 
of the Turkish establishment in Egypt, rightly complained. A typical 
case is the name of Sultan Bargūg whom everyone would read happily 
as the Arabic bargūg (apricot), but Ibn Taghrībirdī explains it as an 
arabicized form of the Circassian mallī khūg, which means 
‘shepherd’. 

An early Mamluk source tells how the Mongol conqueror Ghazan 
Khan asked a Mamluk why he had three names," and the answer was: 
the first is the proper name such as Indl (from the root inan, to believe], 
Jaqmag ‘firestone’, Tengiz ‘ocean’, Yaghmür ‘rain’; then came the 
nisba, relating to the person who had bought and manumitted him. 
Thus, if the first owner was one Mujir ad-din, the Mamluk would be 
Jaqmag al-Mujiri. If the purchaser was the sultan himself, the nisba 
would be formed from his throne-name: the Mamluks of al-Ashraf 
Qaytbay were the Ashrafi. If there were several rulers with the same 
regnal name in a short space of time, as often happened in Mamluk 
Egypt, the nisba would be enlarged by the ruler’s names: Jaqmaq al- 
Ashrafi Qaytbay (or even al-Oaytbāhī), Ināl al-ashrafi Tūmān Bay, 
etc. The third kind of name appeared when a Mamluk was first bought 
by an amir, or civil servant, and then sold to the sultan. In this case, 
the first owner’s name was connected by min (from) with the Mamluk’s 
proper name. Thus one finds Malbay min Tarabay al-ashrafi, Ozbek 
min Tutukh (the founder of the Ezbekiyye in Cairo) and many more. 

The Mamluks were apparently often given new names, otherwise 
the great number of the same name at certain points in history would 
be difficult to explain. There are whole clusters of Qosrauh, of 
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Qansauh, etc. The name Qansauh, incidentally, should correctly be 
pronounced Qanisauh, ‘his blood is healthy’, sauh being the Central- 
Asian equivalent of the Ottoman sdg.'*. A similar correspondence can 
be found in the name Aqtauh, which is Ottoman Agdāgh, ‘white moun- 
tain’. 

Often, a Mamluk had a special laqab, pertaining to some of his qual- 
ities, or to his price: al-Alfī was someone whose price had been ‘a 
thousand’ dinars and Qansauh Khamsmi'ah (500) was bought for ‘five 
hundred’ dinars. Sometimes the Mamluk’s origin was indicated, as in 
Abaza, Riis, or Mughal, or he was distinguished according to his work 
in the barracks: etrnekji ‘baker’, al-jashnagir, ‘he who tries the food’, 
ad-dawadar ‘the inkpot holder, i.e. secretary’, etc. Special features were 
also expressed by alqab, partly in Arabic, like al-afram ‘toothless’ or 
in Turkish, like giziljā ‘reddish’ or qarágóz ‘black eye’. A Mamluk’s 
Turkish lagabanālī is correctly explained by Ibn Taghribirdi as ‘he has 
a mother’ — perhaps the mother had been sold along with her son? 

With their advancement up the military ladder the Mamluks 
acquired official algāb by which they had to be addressed in correspon- 
dence. The luckiest one might become atābeg, the commander-in- 
chief, and perhaps sultan, and then be surrounded by a long list of 
high-sounding titles, many of which still adorn metal and glass objects 
produced in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 


Change of name 


Since a name carries a strong baraka, it may have to be changed if 
some misfortune befalls the child because its name ‘is too heavy’ for 
it, or does not agree with its disposition or with the astrological require- 
ments of the hour of birth. The name can be changed, too, if the family 
experiences bad luck after the child’s birth. Even at a later stage it can 
be changed as a consequence of a major event in the individual’s life. 

The Prophet himself changed the names of several of his followers, 
for he did not want opprobrious names used in the young Muslim 
community.“ Thus one Shihab, ‘quick flame’ was called Hashim; a 
man by the name of Harb, ‘war’, became Silm ‘peace’; and the clan of 
the Banū Mughwiya, ‘sons of Error’, became Banū ar-Rushda, ‘sons of 
right guidance’. A family whose name was changed by the Prophet 
became known as Banū Muhawwala, ‘the sons of the one who was 
changed'." 

As the name shows one's identity, the adoption of a new name is 
part and parcel of the process of conversion, although not by formal 
baptism as in Christianity. Sometimes the new name shows joy that 
the person is now a member of the community that is saved — therefore 
Munji’a, ‘the saved one’ is typical of women converts in Tunisia." In 
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other cases — thus Jews in North Africa — one would adopt the name 
of the person who had shown the way into Islam.” 

It often happens that the new name resembles the old one in form 
or sound: when the Jewish astronomer Manasse became a Muslim he 
was called Ma sha’ Allāh” — a name that agrees with the sound of his 
original name and also conveys the feelingof happy admiration. Snouck 
Hurgronje has given interesting examples of the changes of strange- 
sounding names of Muslim pilgrims from Java during their stay in 
Mecca where they were given ‘real’ Muslim names.” The maintenance 
of sound pattern or meaning can also be observed in the case of Western 
converts to Islam: one Wilfried calls himself Murād [= ‘will’) Farid. 
Farid and Farida occur also in other cases where the German name 
contains the syllable -fried. A James can easily become Ya'qüb, and a 
Victoria may reappear as Vigār an-nisā”. The change of name was com- 
mon in the case of slaves who were given beautiful names of good 
augury. The Mamluks too were often given new names after being 
imported from Central Asia to Egypt (s.p.) as Ibn Taghribirdi states: 
'Inal's name was not Indl, but it was established as Inal.” 

Similarly in the case of adoption a good augury was sometimes 
sought: an Indian boy who greeted Akbar's commander-in-chief with 
the words Fath mubārak, ‘congratulations for the victory!’ was adopted 
by him and became known as Fath Mubārak.” Similar cases can be 
found in various periods of Islamic history. But a Laqit(a) would always 
be reminded by his name, whether used as ism or as laqab, that he 
was a ‘foundling’. 

A problem arises today over the change of Arabic names into Euro- 
pean ones, as in the case of Tunisians or Algerians who want to conform 
to French custom and therefore adopt names that are similar in sound 
to the original, like Belli for Ben 'Ali, Raymond tor Rahman, or are 
approximate translations of the Arabic meaning as in the case of Lucien 
for Munir, both from the root “light”, lux and nür respectively." The 
tendency of Muslims in anglophone countries to replace ad-din by 
Dean is part of this trend. 


The Pen-name, takhallus 


In addition to the types of names mentioned so far, a special name is 
used by writers. This is the pen-name, takhallus, by which a poet 
identifies himself in a clever pun in the last line of his poem. This 
custom developed in Iran in the early Middle Ages and remained in 
use through the centuries. The takhallus was sometimes chosen by 
the poet himself, sometimes by his patron, and frequently by his ustād, 
his teacher of poetics; or if he was a member of a Sufi fraternity his 
spiritual guide might selecta fitting name. Pen-names can reflect some- 
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thing about the writer’s personality or family: the great Persian poet 
‘Urfi in Akbar’s India chose this name because his father was a judge 
both insharī, religious, and ‘urfi, customary, law. Hāfiz simply pointed 
to his skill as someone who knew the Qur’an by heart, while Rashid 
ad-din Watwat, ‘the bat’ was so-called because of his small, ugly frame. 
Rather different is the case of Muslih ad-din Sa‘di, who chose his pen- 
name to express his relationship with the Shirazi prince Sa‘d-i Zangi. 
Some poets even used a takhallus that would shock pious Muslims, 
such as Kufri ‘connected with kufr, infidelity’, a name against which 
the reformer Ahmad Sirhindi protested energetically.” For a lady, who 
should be decently hidden, Makhfi, ‘concealed’ was a good takhallus. 
(She was in fact Zéb un-nisa, emperor Aurangzéb’s daughter). 

Pen-names can also reflect the poet’s aspirations, such as the Persian 
Khushgū, ‘speaking well’, or Anwari, derived from anwar, ‘most 
radiant’. The Indian poet Wali Deccani has written a charming little 
Urdu poem about his beloved’s beauty, in which he uses exclusively 
the pen-names of famous poets: 

Your face is like sunrise (Mashriqi), your beauty most radiant 
(Anwarī), your manifestation that of divine beauty (Jamālī); your 
eye is cuplike (Jami), your forehead paradisiacal (Firdausī), your 
eyebrows crescent-like (Hilālī). Wali is longing for ($haugī) and 
inclined toward (Mā'il) your figure and eyebrows, so that every 
verse of his is sublime (‘Ali), and every hemistich imaginative 
(Khayālī). 

Sometimes the takhallus is derived from the poet's proper name, 
like Khalil Allāh Khalili, at other times it wittily contrasts with the 
given name: one Muhammad ‘Aqil, ‘intelligent’, adopted the pen-name 
Nādān, ‘ignorant’, while Badr-ad-din, ‘the full moon of religion’, called 
himself Hilālī, ‘connected with the new moon’ (hilāl). For someone 
called Asad Allah, Ghalib is an appropriate pen-name, as both point 
to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Some Indian poets by the name of Shiraj ad-din, 
‘lamp of religion’, called themselves Chirdgh, ‘candle’ (P), or else Par- 
wana, ‘moth, butterfly’, as the moth immolates itself in the candle. In 
later times, especially in the Indian subcontinent, poets preferred 
melancholy names which reflected the whole atmosphere of those 
times: Bédil, ‘weak’ (lit. ‘without a heart’), Bēkas, ‘lonely’, Bēkhud, 
‘without one’s own self’. A typical example of a chain of poetical names 
belongs to a line of Sufi poets in eighteenth-century Dehli: the Naqsh- 
bandi master ‘Abdul Ahad Gul, ‘Rose’, gave his favourite disciple the 
name ‘Andalib, ‘nightingale’, and as the nightingale in Persian poetry 
always laments, full of pain, longing for the rose, ‘Andalib’s elder son 
was given the takhallus Dard, ‘Pain’, while the younger one was called 
Athar, ‘Result’ — in the hope that the nightingale's painful complaint 
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would finally ‘result’ in happiness. Dard gave his own son the pen-name 
Alam, ‘Pain’, and a later member of this family is known as Firāg, 
‘Separation’. The pen-names thus tell a whole romance. 

In periods when artificiality was highly praised and the art of 
mu‘amma, ‘name puzzles’, was practised even by major poets, one 
might insert a riddle into the pen-name, as did the fifteenth-century 
Persian writer Sibak, ‘little Apple’, who translated his name into 
Arabic, tuffah, changed the sequence of the letters and became famous 
as Fattahi. 

The custom of using pen-names or pseudonyms continues to our 
day although it is now usually journalists and professional writers who 
use them to express their ideologies. Arab writers take names of famous 
classical authors such as Abū Firās or al-Jāhiz, or else allude to them, 
like the woman traveller ‘Ismat Khanim, who writes as Bint Battūta, 
referring to the medieval traveller Ibn Battüta. The pseudonym can 
refer to a whole literary programme, as in the case of the Lebanese 
writer Adonis, whose imagery, like that of some of his contemporaries, 
harks back in part to the mythology of the Ancient Near East. Abu 
Ya'rab for a Saudi, Abū Furāt for an Iraqi writer are quite typical, while 
a Tunisian artist calls himself — not very modestly — Hayat al-gulūb, 
‘Life of the hearts’. A musical critic in Pakistan is Mausigār, while 
another journalist in the same country expresses his sceptical views 
under the name of Zeno. And amusing is the takhallus of an Egyptian 
satirist, Khonfashār, in which the Persian word khunfashar, ‘blood- 
shedding’, is cleverly hidden.” 


Regional variants and non-Arab formations 


Stefan Wild has argued that certain Arabic names bear a kind of regional 
flavour, such as ‘Abdus Sabür or ‘Abdul Mu'tī which sound, to the 
Arabs ‘Egyptian’, or ‘Abdul Mu’min, which has a North African 
sound.” It is natural that specific names are favourites in certain 
countries; besides, a number of grammatical forms seem to be related 
to specific areas, One of these forms, which has long attracted the 
interest of Orientalists, is the ending -tin which is frequently found in 
North Africa and medieval Spain: there we find numerous Hamdiin, 
Khaldün, Hafsūn, ‘Allin, Farhün, Bahrain and so on. They can be 
extended by an additional -a, as in Hamdtina or Rahmiina, an abbrevi- 
ation of ‘Abdur Rahman. The similarity of this ending to the Spanish 
ending -on, the Italian one -one has been discussed especially by Dozy.” 

Another ending that is widespread in Arabic names but abounds in 
Yemen is -dn. Everyone is familiar with the good old Arabic names 
like "Adnan and Qahtan, but a glance through the telephone directory 
of Yemen yields about a hundred different names ending in -dn, among 
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them Jahlan, Ja'shan, Hauthan, Khayran, Dahman, Dhiban, Zaydan, 
Radman, Sarhan, Shamsan, Sab'an, ‘Adhban, 'Aglān, Ghamdān, 
Farwan, Qamhan, Kahlan, Nūrān and Hilan. It is possible that here a 
memory of the ancient south Arabian definite article, a suffixed -ān, 
survives. Particularly interesting are fu'aylan forms like "Usayrān and 
Nugaybān. The ending -ān occurs also frequently in the Najd, as Hess 
has shown for Bedouin names. Remarkable, too, are the number of 
names with the ending -ūh in Hodaida, such as Muhammadüh, 
Oādirūh, 'Adarüh, 'Āsūh etc.; this may be a specifically Tihama 
variant. 

The change from k to ch, and from q through g to j (mainly before 
a, e, and i) in dialects of Iraq and Arab Khuzistan, produces forms not 
always easy to identify, like chelab from kalb, ‘dog’, Jāsim from Qasim. 

Even greater are the changes which Arabic names underwent in non- 
Arab environments. In early Iran one can find forms like ‘Alka and 
Haska for ‘Ali and Hasan in the city of Rayy; in Hamadan the suffix 
-là was used, as in Ahmadlā, while in Sava an -dn was often added: 
Ja'faran.? The difficulty of pronouncing the Arabic d correctly led 
everywhere to its replacement by z: Murtadā becomes Murtaza, gharad 
(aim), is transformed into gharaz and becomes in India (with a typical 
change from z to j) gharaj, gharja. This change z-j is particularly strong 
in Bengal and Gujarat where additionally the exchange between s and 
sh can be observed. I often wondered why someone was called Shirdz 
ad-din until I discovered that he was really a Sirdj ad-din. Zayn ad-din 
appears as Joyn ad-din, and some names, especially in Bengal, are barely 
recognisable. I suppose that also the name of the Arabic poet Kushdjim, 
whose grandfather was from Sind, may be a ‘sindhicized’ pronouncia- 
tion of Kazim: Kush representing the ksh, j the z. 

Another feature of Muslim names in India, especially in the north, 
is the acquisition of an additional long d, sometimes slightly nasalised: 
Rahim (= ‘Abdur Rahim} becomes Rahimdn, ‘A’isha, Aishàn, Ihsan 
appears sometimes as Ahsānā. In Telugu-speaking areas in southern 

* India, Muslims often add ayya or -lū to proper names, so that one finds 
Husaynayya or Hasanlu, while among the Canarese-speaking popula- 
‘tion the ending is more frequently -appa, like Husaynappa. Often the 
f is changed into p , so that Fatima may appear as Pattumappa. And 
the transcription of Arabic names into the alphabets of South India 
poses additional problems: ‘Abdur Rahman will appear as Abdul 
regman.' One should also remember that in many names and titles, 
which would grammatically require a clear genitive construction, such 
as Aftab ad-din or Khurshid-i din, ‘sun of the religion’, the short i of 
the izafet is generally left out so that Aftab din, Khurshid din appear. 
Purists, of course, pronounce the name /anjanan, ‘darling’, ‘soul of 
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souls’, as Jān-i janan, and the title Khānkhānān as khan-i khanan. 

Even farther removed from classical pronunciation are Muslim 
names in Indonesia, and Snouck Hurgronje has given a number of 
favourite names borne by Javanese Muslims who came to Mecca and 
who loved to be called by the names of great Muslims sages and scholars 
like Shāfi'ī or Ghazālī, which were pronounced as Sapingi, Sapi'i and 
Gadjali respectively.” The Arabic d often appears in Indonesia as dl, 
and in some areas of South India as well as in West Africa it is changed 
into a deep 1; Murtadā becomes Murtala. 

To return to the western part of the Muslim world, one may remem- 
ber that among the Berbers the circumfix t is often added to Arabic 
names and nouns: Mansur grows into Tamansurt, ‘Azza into Taazait, 
and the famous reformer Ibn Tumart is ‘the son of little ‘Umar’.* In 
West Africa, Muhammad can become Mamadou, and Ahmad, 
Amadou. A survey of names in Guinea shows Muhammad as Māmādi, 
‘Abdallah as Burlay, Sa'id as Sédou, al-Hasan as Lansiné, Khadija as 
Kediā, and the title shaykh as sēkou.** 

Further problems are encountered in Russia, and the names of Mus- 
lims in the Tatar, Uzbek, Tajik and Kazak areas can be studied fairly 
well thanks to the comparatively large literary output from those areas. 
Generally, the Russian ending -ov, -ev, -yev is added to the Muslim 
name; ‘Abdus Sattar becomes Sattarov; ‘Umar, Umarov, ‘Ali Muham- 
mad is Alimukhamedov, though Magomedov occurs also as a deriva- 
tion from Muhammad. The composer Rahmaninoff seems to carry a 
derivation of an ancestral ‘Abdur Rahman. ‘Abdul Ghafür appears as 
Gafurov or Gapurov, and Jum'a, ‘Friday’ turns into Dzumaev. The 
Tajik transcription of the long d as o produces forms like Dodikhudaev, 
from Dad-i khuda, “God's gift’. 

Arab-Turkish compounds abound, naturally enough, in Central Asia 
where one is likely to find some Alaverdiev = Allahverdi 'God has 
given’, Rahmanqulov = Rahmān-Ouli ‘slave of the Merciful’. Among 
the Turkmens, Muhammad ‘Ali is changed into Mambetaliev and 
Uwaysberdi, ‘Uways has given’ becomes Ovezberdiev. Purely Turkish 
names like Esengeldiev, from esen, ‘healthy’ (or transformation of 
hasan) plus geldi, ‘he came’, or Sarymsakov, from sarimsak (garlic}, 
are worthy of mention as examples; and certainly remarkable is the 
variant of 'Ubaydulláh as Gubaidullin with the feminine Gubaidul- 
lina. 

These are only a few hints — anyone who has looked in the index 
volume of the Revue du Monde Musulman will agree that the pos- 
sibilities of rendering Islamic names seem to be unlimited! 


When non-Arabs joined the Muslim community new forms of names 
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appeared, especially during the supremacy of the Persian Buwayhids. 
It is significant that two of the leading proponents of Arabic grammar 
were both Persians and bore Persian names or nicknames: Sībawayh 
and Naftawayh. Persian names of this type ending in -oy or, in Arabic 
transcription, -way, -wayhi, are quite common in the eatly period: 
Sibawayh would thus be ‘like an apple’ (sib), while apparently his 
colleague Naftawayh received his name because of his dirty appearance 
and foul smell — he resembled naft, black odorous bitumen. In this 
category names like Durustawayh, Shirawayh, Miskawayh, 
Khidrawayh, Khumdrawayh appear in the first centuries of Islam. 

They slowly disappeared, but other Persian names emerged to take 
pride of place in all areas under Persian cultural influence from Turkey 
to India; some of them were also integrated into Arabic nomenclature. 
It shows the prestige of such names that the Turkish rulers of Delhi 
in the thirteenth century, though boasting of their Turkish origin, still 
chose the names of Persian heroes for their sons. The mythical kings 
of Iran as they had been immortalized by Firdausi in his Shāhnāma at 
the beginning of the eleventh century became fashionable, and thus 
one meets today numerous Khusrau (T Hüsrev, in Tunisia Khosrof), 
Faridün, Hoshang, Kayqobad, Iraj, Tahmurath, Siyawush, Isfandiyar, 
Parviz and so on. The name of the Iranian super-hero, Rustam, is some- 
times combined with that of ‘Ali. Dard, ‘Darius’ and Iskandar, 'Alexan- 
der’ appear as models of greatness, and even the name of Afrāsiyāb, 
the ruler of Turan, is used. Girls were, and still are, called after 
Tahmina, (Rustam's wife], Manézha or Rukhshana ‘Roxane’. Pūrān- 
dukht, the daughter of Khusrau Parviz has given her name to women, 
as has Shahrbānū, Yazdagard's III daughter, the mother of the fourth 
Shiite imam, Zayn al ‘Abidin. Shirin, the ‘sweet’ heroine of Nizāmi's 
epic poem, has lent her name to innumerable girls. 

Although many of the Turkish Central-Asian tribes adopted Arabic 
and Persian names when they entered the stage of Islamic history, a 
good number of original names survived. Among them are the numer- 
ous names combined with alp, ‘hero’, tigin, tekin, ‘prince’, arsldn, 
aslān, ‘lion’, which remained in use throughout the centuries, as did 
the names of birds of prey (sonqor, lājīn, sanjar, tughrūl etc.) and names 
connected with demir, timur, 'iron'. Some of them appear in Arabic 
in the late Middle Ages, such as Aydemir, ‘moon-iron’, Ibn Qut- 
lūbughā, “son of the Lucky Steer', Ibn Dugmāg, 'son of the Hammer", 
or Ibn Taghribirdi, ‘son of the God-Given’. 

Among the Ottomans the emphasis shifted to Arabic or Persian 
names, with Turkish expressions used more as nicknames. This is true 
at least for the upper classes where Persian names (as in India] were 
always cherished. Unfortunately there exists no study of the nomen- 
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clature in rural areas in earlier times. Many Arabic words were used 
by the Ottomans in a peculiar way and then came back to the Arabs 
as verbal nouns: Ihsān ‘beneficence’, Servet [= Arab. tharwat) ‘wealth’ 
or nisba-forms from composite names, like Haqqi (T Hakki) from Ab- 
dul Haqq ‘Slave of God’ etc. With the emergence of modern Turkey 
the renewed interest in Turkish mythology and history became evident 
both in personal names and, after 1934, in the newly created family 
names. The legendary Oghuz Khan and his sons; the heroes Dede Kor- 
kut, Temuçin and Çingiz all appear again, as does the ancestor of the 
Ottoman house, Orhan, and the nicknames of Sultan Selim I (Yāvūz, 
‘grim’), Bayezid I ( Yildirim, lightning') as well as figures from cultural 
history such as Sinan ‘spearhead’ (A), the leading architect of the six- 
teenth century. The change from religiously oriented names to modern 
ones has been studied several times recently,” and names like Bentürk, 
‘I am a Turk’, or Türksen, ‘You Turk’, attest to the feeling of pride 
among Turks. 
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During the last century several Islamic countries have introduced laws 
for the adoption of family names. In Algiers this dates back to 1882, 
Tunisia demanded family names in 1925,' Iran promulgated a law in 
1932, and the Egyptian Civil Code of 1970 introduced them in Sections 
38 and 39. In Turkey the Civil Code of 1926 stipulated that ‘names’, 
meaning family names, should be used. In fact several families had 
been known by the same name through the centuries, such as the 
Kēpriiltizade and the Evrenosogullari, and these names used to precede 
the given name: Findikoģlu Fahrettin (Fakhr ad-dīn). But the Soyadi 
kanunu of 1934 ordered that everyone should have a family name in 
the Western sense. This resulted in a complete change in the naming 
patterns’ and the results were all the more remarkable as the law was 
passed only six years after the adoption of the Roman instead of the 
Arabic script. It has been estimated that some 75% of the new names 
were fabricated according to personal predilections so that the lineage 
was completely broken and even siblings did not necessarily use the 
same new family name. Thus, nobody could guess whether some 
Mehmet Akyiirek (= ‘white heart’) or Ali Onder (= ‘leader’) were 
related to any other family named Akyiirek or Onder, or whether in 
fact they were brothers. The first to receive one of the new family 
names was Mustafa Kemal himself, who was acclaimed on November 
1934 as Atatürk, which was intended to mean ‘Father of the Turks’; 
and his descendants were to bear the name Atadan, ‘From the father’. 
Atatürk himself selected a number of family names for his close friends, 
sometimes changing them several times. 

There was no limit to people's imagination when choosing their 
names. Some of them were certainly selected for reasons of euphony, 
without any deeper meaning; but certain ideals become clear even from 
a superficial survey. There were those who kept their old family names 
ending with -oghlū (son), like Biyiklioglu, ‘son of someone with a mous- 
tache’, or Yenisehirlioglu, ‘son of an inhabitant of Yenigehir'. Others, 
like the Köprülü, cast off the time-honoured -záde. Others again chose 
the ending -soy, 'family, clan', as in Yazansoy, 'family of the one that 
writes', which happens to be the surname of a calligrapher. Someone 
with the name Semsi (from Shams ad-din, ‘sun of religion’) took the 
family name Günegsoy, ‘Sun family’; many -oglu chose instead the 
suffix -gil, and so on. The longest Turkish family name, developed out 
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of anickname, is Uzunagacaltindayataruyaroglu, ‘Son of the one who 
lays and sleeps under the big tree’. 

Often a hankering after ancient Turkish ideals and the names of 
heroes was expressed in the new names. Names combined with gēk, 
‘blue, heaven’, are reminiscent of the Siberian ancestors, the Gēktūrk 
and this name actually occurs. A good number of family (and also first) 
names can be traced back to the mythological Oguz Khan and his six 
sons Gün ‘sun’, Ay ‘moon’, Yildiz ‘star’, Kök ‘heaven’, Tag (= dag} 
‘mountain’ and Tengiz [= deniz) ‘ocean’. These concepts are found in 
a considerable proportion of names in varying combinations. Titles of 
heroes appear likewise, such as alp, ‘hero’, and tigin, tekin, ‘prince’; 
they can also be found in combination, from Alptegin to Tókin. 

It is hardly surprising that the ancient Turkish tribes like Çagatay 
or Selcuk lent their names to quite a few families, and the same is true 
of the alleged predecessors of the Turks, the Hittites — Eti — and Sume- 
rians, Stimer, who also provide the name Lugal, ‘King’. The homeland 
of the Turks, Turan, also provided a meaningful surname. The great 
rivers important for Turkish history turn up too, from Araz, ‘Araxes’ 
to Tuna, ‘Danube’. Animal names long since used as first names, were 
transferred to family names, and there are many Dogan, ‘falcon’, Ertug- 
rul, ‘male hawk’ (also the name of an early Turkish hero), Kartal, ‘eagle’, 
often specified as ak ‘white’, kara ‘black’, or by similar adjectives. 
Predatory animals like Arslan, ‘lion’, and Kaplan, ‘tiger’ can be found 
alone or in combinations, and the percentage of wolves, bérii or kurt, 
is considerable, as the grey wolf, bozkurt, is a symbol of Central Asian 
Turks. 

A favourite compound is ak, ‘white’, which also has the meaning of 
‘pure, noble, wealthy’, as in Akkuzu, ‘white lamb’, Aktiztim, ‘white 
grape’, Akbulut, ‘white cloud’ or Akzanbak, ‘white lily’. Very frequent 
as a strengthening element is öz, ‘self’, which often serves to emphasize 
a certain aspect of the person’s body or character. Ozdil, as our teacher 
of Our'ānic recitation was called, points to his pure, beautiful tongue 
or speech, dil; Ozkan emphasizes the ‘blood’, kan; Ozttirk is the quin- 
tessential Turk, and if someone is called Oztemiz it means absolute 
purity (temiz, ‘pure’). We had a milkman by the name of Özsüt, süt 
being ‘milk’, and there is the corresponding name Paksüt ‘pure milk’. 
Un, ‘honour’ is another favourite in family names: Unver, ‘give hon- 
our’, Unsev, ‘love honour’, Üner, 'honour-man', and the er, ‘man’, leads 
to the innumerable names in which this word appears, like ‘Erol, ‘be 
aman’, Erdal, ‘man-branch’, Ozer, ‘real man’ or Gençer, ‘young man’. 
As the arrow, ok, plays an important role in ancient Turkish history, 
(for example the on-ok, ‘ten arrows’, a Uygur tribe} the word has also 
often been used to form family names, such as Üçok, ‘three arrows’. 
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Names that point to the bearer’s — real or hoped for — heroism and 
bravery are quite common: Güvendik, ‘we have trusted’, Gügbilmez, 
‘he who knows no difficulties’. Gücüyener, ‘he who overcomes difficul- 
ties’, Arslankorkut, ‘lion-frightener’, Sónmez, ‘inextinguishable’. 
Demir, temir, ‘iron’ and tas, ‘stone’ serve to form names alone or in 
combinations, be it Demirdaģ, ‘iron mountain’ or Denktas, ‘equal to 
a stone’. And of course ancient algāb were, as might be expected, trans- 
formed into family names such as Akkas, ‘with white eyebrows’, 
Samurkas, ‘with eyebrows like sable’ or Aģzibūyūk, ‘with a large 
mouth’. 

Political ideas feature prominently in family names. The Secretary 
General of the Millet Partisi in the 1950s bore the belligerent name 
Tahtakilic, ‘sword against the throne’, while other, more mellow, 
have styled themselves Vatansever, ‘he who loves his fatherland’, or 
Yurdakul, ‘servant of the country’, as the famous nationalist poet 
Mehmet Emin called himself. Names like Yurdatap, ‘worship the 
fatherland’, or Yurdaydin, 'homeland-radiant', belong to this category; 
and in general terms, an idealist might call himself Ūlkūtasir, ‘he who 
carries an ideal’. 

In many cases, Arabic or Persian concepts were changed into the 
related Turkish ones or at least into words that sounded more Turkish: 
many people by the name of Amin, Emin changed their names into 
Inal or Inan because the Turkish root inan corresponds to the Arabic 
amina ‘to believe’. The historian [bntilemin Inal is a good example of 
this trend, while the poet Yahya Kemal alluded to the Sehstivaroglu 
family of his ancestors by taking the family name Beyatli: seh = bey, 
‘lord’, süvar = atli, ‘riding, with a horse’. Mixtures of Turkish and 
European syllables occur too: the most famous example is the art his- 
torian Celal Arseven, the first syllable of whose family name is nothing 
but the transcription of the French ‘art’ to which seven, ‘loving, lover’ 
is cleverly added: he is the true ‘art lover’. 

Many of the old professional algāb in -ci survived, as in Demirci, 
‘blacksmith’ or Mumcu, ‘candle maker’, but new professional names 
were also invented. When a farmer called himself Stirerceker, ‘he 
ploughs’, it makes as much sense as when physicians chose names like 
Yasat, ‘Make alive!’ or Kurtaran, ‘who saves, rescues’, or Saglam, 
‘whole and healthy’. The same is true for the cobbler Gezdiren, ‘he 
who makes (people) walk’ and the merchant Binbircegit, 'thousand- 
and-one-kinds’. Goldsmiths by the names Altinēren, ‘gold weaving’, 
or Altinbas, ‘gold head’ were common in the 1950s in Ankara, and 
dentists liked the name Altindig, ‘gold tooth’, while an ophtamologist 
was known as Gózdüren, ‘he who makes [people] see’. One of my 
favourites was the owner of the Karadeniz restaurant, who selected 
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the name Ackurt, ‘hungry wolf’; but a photographer Nuri Gölge, whom 
I encountered somewhere in Central Anatolia, also showed good taste 
as his name Nuri, derived from nar, ‘light’, was complemented by the 
family name Gólge, ‘shadow’. Less appealing was the sweetmeat-ven- 
dor Ramazan Sa’im, in whose name and family name ‘fasting’ and the 
month of fasting, Ramadan, were combined; or a boy with the family 
name Dümdüz, ‘absolutely straight, plain’ whose parents had absurdly 
called him Kaya, ‘rock’. 

A particularly interesting assortment of family names was found in 
the 1950s among the physicians of Konya. Among them were Dr 
Demirağ, ‘iron net’, a specialist in bone-setting, and Sa’im Sag, ‘fasting 
— healthy’; the gynaecologist Dr Geng, ‘Young’ and the bacteriologist 
Dr Došru, ‘right, correct’; Dr Bogazgóren, ‘he who sees the throat’ was 
most fitting for an ear-nose-and-throat specialist, and who could fail 
to trust an urologist with the family name Gūrpinar, ‘powerful foun- 
tain’? 

Today family names no longer tell such stories as they did at a time 
when people still remembered why they, or their father, selected them, 
and which stories were connected with them. But even today many 
Turkish family names reflect the ideals that were uppermost in the 
minds of people half a century ago, and provide a clue to the Turkish 
mentality. 
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under this plethora of names? Cf. A. Schimmel, Pain and Grace, Leiden 
1976, pp. 83-84. 
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Bihniyā, Nām, p. 36. 
Cf. Jalāl ad-din Rūmī, Mathnawi-yi ma'navi, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson, 
8 vols., London-Leiden 1925-40, Vol. II line 1743: 
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Marty, op. cit., p. 376. 
Centlivres, op. cit., p. 91. 
Marty, op. cit., p. 375. 
Kadriye Ilgaz, Istanbul'da doğum ve çocukla ilgili adetler ve inanmalar’, 
TFAD 93 (1957], pp. 1481-82. 
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Marty, op. cit., p. 394. 
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E. Littmann, 'Leben und Arbeit', Oriens, 29-30, p. 64. 
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Samarra’i, op. cit., p. 20, quotes the case of a woman Kiluwwah in Upper 
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Egypt who was born when the kilogram was introduced as weight. 

40 Temple, op. cit., p. 80; Ja‘far Sharif, Islam in India, transl, G. A. Herklots, 
ed. William Croke, Oxford 1921, esp. pp. 30-34. 

41 Muzaffar ad-din Ahmad, Islami Nām, Delhi n.d., mentions, e.g., for a boy 
born on Tuesday in day-time: ‘Abdul Qadir, ‘Abdus Sattar, ‘Ali, Yusuf, 
Ya'gūb, Qadir, Sa'id, Hasan, Husayn, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, Uthmān. A girl 
born on Friday night should be called Najm as-nisā, Jamila, ‘Abida, Amina, 
Khadija, Halima or Fatima. 

42, Hess, op. cit., p. 50. 

43 Marty, op. cit., p. 404. 
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Rome 1956, p. 89. 

2 Jalālad-dīn Rimi, Mathnawi, Vol. V, 2227 ff. The name Nasth is also found 
in as-Safadi, and in modern India Taubat an-nasüh is attested as a woman's 
name in Muzaffar ad-din Ahmad, Islami Nam. 

3 In the Subcontinent such names can become feminine by adding Begum, 
Khanim or similar feminine addresses to them: Bismillah Begum. 

4 Bihniyà, Nam, p. 368. 

5 Caetani, op. cit., pp. 87-79 gives a list of 113 Divine names which are used 
in compounds. 

6 Caetani, op. cit., p.90. 

7 Badāonī, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 603. 

8 Lowe this information to Professor Carl Ernst, Pomona College. 

9 Hess, op. cit., p. 22 mentions Dehém, Dehmen as terms of endearment for 
‘Abdur Rahman. 

10 This story about two government officials was told to me in Dhaka in 
November 1986. 

11 Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. lakab. 

12 Nawawi, op. cit., p. 368; A. Fischer, ‘Vergéttlichung’, p. 311 ff. 

13 For the ‘name-mysticism’ see Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is 
His Messenger, Chapel Hill 1985, Ch. 6. 

14 Stowasser-Freyer, op. cit., p. 26. 

15 Nürbakhsh, Farhang, p. 15. , 

16 The poem is quoted in Sajid Siddiqi -Walī Asi, Armaghan-i na't, a collection 
of poems in praise of the Prophet, Lucknow 1962, p. 49. 

17 The problem is dealt with in detail in A. Fischer, ‘Vergéttlichung’. 

18 Such epithets are rasül-i akram, ‘the noblest Messenger’, an hazrat, "That 
Excellency’, or in Turkey, peygamber efendimiz, ‘our lord the Prophet’, 
which corresponds to the North African custom of adding Si, Sidi "lord' and 
similar polite forms of address to the Prophet's name. 

19 K. M. Saif-ul-Islam, 'Cataloguing Bengali Muslim names', UNESCO 
Information Science Journal 2 (1980), p. 39. 

20 A useful list of such compounds in Bihniyā, Nám, s.v. Muhammad. 

21 InIndiaall the four qualities - wasim, qasim etc. — can be used for names 
with ad-din: Qasim ad-din, Wasim ad-din, etc. 

22, Bihniyà, Nām, p. 36, even found a man called by the blessing formula 
Allahummā salli ‘ala Muhammad wa al Muhammad. 

23 The reason for the use of compounds with hudd for women’s names may 
be that Arabic nouns ending in alif maqsüra are generally feminine; but 
more probably it reflects ignorance of the name's implications or is done 
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merely for euphony. 

Muhammad Igbāl, Rumūz-i bēkhudī, Lahore 1917, p. 190. 

There is a problem as to whether names like ‘Abdul mahbūb or ‘Abdul 
habīb refer to the Prophet, God's beloved friend, or to Godastheultimate 
Beloved. In the case of ‘Abdul-Khdtam, ‘servant of the Seal’, the reference 
to Muhammad as the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ seems likely. 

As-Safadi, Das Biographische Lexikon, Vol. 13, p. 103. 

Nūrbakhsh, Farhang. 

Iqbal, Bāng-i Darā, Lahore 1924, pp. 78, 242. 

Iqbal, Payām-i Mashrig, Lahore 1923, p. 150 in the poem Al-mulk lillāh, 
‘Kingdom belongs to God’, and Bāl-i Jibril, Lahore 1936, p. 142, Tārig ki 
du'à, "Tarig's prayer’. 

Nūrbakhsh, Farhang, p. 230. 

ibid., p. 221 on ‘the names of Hazrat ‘Ali’. In India, the compound Maula 
‘Ali is common. 

Nawawi, op. cit., p. 374; Nēldeke, ‘Zur tendenziósen Gestaltung’, p. 30. 
In contemporary Iran I found a person called Yad Allāh 'Ali-dóst Khaybari 
with a threefold allusion to the first imam. 

Names like Pandh ‘Ali, Dildār ‘Ali belong here; they are, according to 
Garcin, op. cit., p. 434, mainly used by sayyids, but have apparently 
proliferated into other groups. 

Badaoni, op. cit., Vol. HI, p. 604. 

Lists of compounds in Bihniya, Nam, p. 109. 

Combinations like Shabbir Husayn, Shabbar or Shibr Hasan occur in 
contemporary Pakistan. 

Brockelmann, GAL, S II, p. 1021. 

Marty, op. cit., p. 402. 

ibid., p. 402. 
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Caetani, op. cit., deals with women's names on pp. 99-100. Special studies 
are Emil Gratzl, Die altarabischen Frauennamen, Leipzig 1906; Heinrich 
Ringel, Die Frauennamen in der arabisch-islamischen Liebesdichtung, 
Leipzig 1938; Lašlo Rasonyi, "Tūrklūkte kadin adlari’, Türk Dili Arastirma- 
lari Yilligi Belleten, 1963. 

Hess, op. cit., p. 28; cf. Marty, op. cit., p. 376: at the birth of the third or 
fourth girl one calls her Dalanda, which may be a magic formula. 
Among Hindus in Bengal one find names like ghairnd (despised) or khainto 
{cessation}, Temple, op. cit., p. 29. 

Feminine names with superlative and following genitive, like Akram 
as-sādāt, Ashraf al-, Aqdas al-, are given in great quantity by Bihniya, Nam. 
The genitive is then usually omitted in speaking, hence Princess Ashraf 
and similar names. 

Nūrbakhsh, Farhang, p. 52. 

Caetani, op. cit., p. 100; vgl. Fritz Meier, Die schóne Mahsati, Wiesbaden 
1963, p. 47. ; 

Littmann, ‘Eigennamen im heutigen Agypten’, p. 92. 

Basgóz, Name and Society, p. 1, mentions a girl called Aysel (moon-like], 
because she was born on the day the first man landed on the moon. Similar 
explanations may lie behind many perfectly ‘normal’ names. 

Caetani, op. cit., p. 99. 

Bihniyā, Nam, attests the Ilāha-yisādāt for modern Iran. In Muzaffar ad-din 
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Ahmad, Islami Nam, even Asmd’ al-husnā, “The Most beautiful Names’ is 
given as a woman’s name. 

Meier, op. cit., p. 47. 

Littmann, ‘Eigennamen im heutigen Agypten’, p. 85. 

Muzaffar ad-din Ahmad mentions forms like Ahmad an-nisd, Fārūg an-nisā 
and Yusuf an-nisā as perfectly acceptable for Muslim women. 

See Hess, op. cit., p. 28. 

Al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a'shá, gives a long list of titles to be used for high 
ranking ladies. This list, along with the variegated use of titles and forms 
of address in the various Islamic countries, would be worthy of investigation; 
the work of Hasan al-Bāshā, Al-alqab al-islamiyya, Cairo 1957, deals with 
the Arabic ones, but the use in Turkish and Indian areas, confusing to the 
student of medieval history, awaits a researcher; some useful remarks about 
women’s names in different strata of Indian society (Sayyid, Mughal, 
Pathan, Shaykh} can be found in Temple, op. cit., 15-17. 


CHAPTER V 


1 


2 


NAO £ Q 


21 


Caskel, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 49. For the subject in general see the works men- 
tioned in Ch. L 

For antiphrastic forms see Theodor Nóldeke, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft: Wērter mit Gegensinn, Strassburg 1910, p. 88. A. 
Fischer, “Arabisch basir per antiphrasin “blind”, ZDMG 61 [1907) 425-34, 
751-4; Fadwa Malti-Douglas, “Pour une rhétorique onomastique: les noms 
des aveugles chez as-Safadi’, Cahiers d'onomastique Arabe 1 (1979), 7-19. 
Ibn Taghribirdi, An-Nujüm az-záhira, Vol. VII, p. 261. 

Daulatshah, Tadhkirat ash-shu'arā, ed. Muhd. ‘Abbasi, Tehran n.d., p. 476. 
Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, p. 190. 

as-Safadī, op. cit. Vol. 22, p. 298, No. 220. 

Goitein, op. cit., p. 521. Cf. Marty's story (op. cit., p. 401] that some French 
officers in Algiers enjoyed putting together military units from soldiers 
whose ism or laqab was connected with foodstuffs. 

Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., Vol. III, p. 950. 

ibd. s.v. Haysa Baysa. 

Pianel, 'Sobriquets marocains’, Hespéris 37 (1950) p. 327. 

Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, p. 233. 

Nawawi, op. cit., p. 373. 

Tha‘alibi/Bosworth, op. cit., p. 67; the whole of Chapter 3 contains most 
amusing examples; cf. also the laqab Ibn dahn al-hasd, ‘son of the “Fat of 
the pebbles”', the teacher of the historian Ibn al-‘Adim. 

Brockelmann, GAL S II, p. 644. 

R. Blachére, Un poéte arabe du IVe siécle de l'Hégire, Abou't-Tayyib al- 
Motanabbi, Paris 1935, p. 150. 

Maltzan, op. cit., p. 620. 

Pianel, op. cit., p. 397. 

Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, p. 84. 

Caetani, op. cit., p. 152. 

One important lagab in the Eastern Islamic world is sahib girān, “the lord 
of the auspicious conjunction’,, which was first applied to Timur and then 
to later rulers, especially Shah Jahān. The development of regnal titles, 
which has been treated by B. Lewis, M. van Berchem and many more cannot 
be discussed in this study. 

Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, p. 226; the article contains many 
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NOTES 


interesting algāb of poets, among which the 'A'id al-kalb appears on p. 80. 
A related example is that of the famous historian Kamal ad-din ibnal-'Adim, 
“son of the deprived person”, which he explained as referring to an ancestor 
who, despite his wealth, constantly complained in his poetry about bad 
times and deprivation, “udm, and became known as al-‘adim, As-Safadi, 
op. cit., vol. 22, p. 423. 

See Sellheim, ‘’Familiennamen”’; a good example is Marty, op. cit., p. 399; 
the development of std (= ustdd, *master'] from a professional title to part 
of the family name: Std Murad, Stāmerād. 

The frequent Indian name Majumdar, Mazumdar is developed out of the 
Persian majmū'adār, ‘the one who keeps the records’. 

When a servant in the University of Ankara, who was always called Emin 
Efendi, had passed an exam in reading and writing, his wife proudly referred 
to him as Emin Bey. a 
Marty, op. cit., p. 397: cf. also the studies of Fahrettin and Ali Riza Onder 
about names in north-eastern Anatolia. 

A long list of titles combined with -bāshī and -aghāsīis given in the interest- 
ing study on Qajar Iran by Muhammad Hashim Asaf Rustam al-hukama, 
Rustam at-tawarikh, ed Muhammad Mushiri, Tehran 1348 sh/1969. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, An-nujūm az-zāhira, Vol. VII, p. 312. 

One could add here the titles which the Aga Khan confers upon leading 
members of the Ismaili community, a custom attested from the 19th cen- 
tury. They begin with the muk’hi, the chief official of the local community, 
and comprise Dīwān, Rdi, Vazir, Ālījāh, and Huzürmuk'hi, each of which 
can be given toa woman as well; in this case, sa@hiba is added: Rai sahiba. 
Abu'l-Fazl, A’in-i Akbari, p. 612. 

Barbier de Meynard, op. cit., JA 10, p. 94. 

Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed., Vol. V, 618-31, s.v. lakab; see also ibid., 
Vol. IH, p. 294, ‘/zz ad-din, a good survey in Hasan al-Bāshā, op. cit., p. 104ff., 
further Caetani, op. cit., p. 221; Garcin de Tassy, op. cit., p. 424ff. 

The Seljukid vizier Nizam ul-mulk (d. 1092) complained in his Siyāsatnāme, 
chapter 41, that even the lowliest person gets angry when he is addressed 
with less than ten aigāb; see H. Darke, The Book of Government, or Rules 
for Kings, London 1960, pp. 152-62. 

Tha'alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr, Cairo 1375-77H/1956-58, quoted in Enclopedia 
of Islam, Vol. V, p. 230; cf. also A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam, Heidel- 
berg 1922, pp. 78-79. 

J. Kramers, ‘Les noms musulmans composés avec Din’, Acta Orientalia V 
(1926), esp. 63-67. 

Quoted by Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, Vol. I, p. 281. 

al-Bīrūnī, al-Āthār al-baqiya, p. 132/ transl. p. 1129, quoted in Encyclopedia 
of Islam, Vol. V, p. 625, s.v. lakab. Ibn Taghribirdi also stated in his an- 
Nujüm az-záhira, Vol. II, p. 145, that the Persians cannot mention anything 
without adding ad-din to it. 

I. Goldziher, ^Ali ibn Majmün and sein Sittenspiegel des óstlichen Islam', 
ZDMG 28 (1874), esp. p. 306f. 

This connection was first pointed out by Simon Digby, "Abd al-Quddüs 
Gangohi: The Personality and Attitudes of a Medieval Indian Sufi', in 
Medieval India, Vol. 3, Aligarh (1975) 43. 

Albert Dietrich, "Zu den mit ad-din zusammengesetzten islamischen 
Personennamen’, ZDMG 110 (1960), 45-54. 

In his poem ‘The memoirs of Bishr al-Hafi the Sufi’. 
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NOTES 


Fadwa Malti-Douglas, “The interrelationship of onomastic elements isms- 
din-names, and kunyas, in the ninth century AH’, Cahiers d'onomastigue 
Arabe, 1981, 27-55. 

Ayalon, “The enuchs in the Mamluk sultanate’, Memorial Gaston Wiet, 
Jerusalem 1977, p. 278. 

Caetani, op. cit., pp. 199-203; Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, offers 
many examples for combinations with az-zamān. 

Oalgashandī, Subh al- a'shā, Vol. 6, p. 61. 

Barbier de Meynard, art. cit., JA 10, p. 81. 

One finds Shaykh Allāh, Nauf Allāh, Zayf Allah, Hayāt Allāh and, in 
Bihniya, Nam, even Wafat Allāh. This, like numerous other compounds, 
really makes no sense. 

Garcin de Tassy, op. cit., p. 451. 

Maltzan, op. cit., p. 617f. 

Caetani, op. cit., p. 165ff. South Arabian clan names were often formed with 
dhū, like Dhü Yazan, Dhü Nuwās. 

I. Goldziher, ‘Uber Dualtitel', WZKM 13 (1899], pp. 321-29. 


CHAPTER VI 


1. 
2: 
3. 


14 


15 


Goldziher, ‘Gesetzliche Bestimmungen', ZDMG 51, 264-66. 

Nawawi, op. cit., p. 372. 

Special studies are E. García Gomez, ‘Hipocoristicos árabes y patronimicos 
hispanicos’, Arabica 1 (1953); E. Littmann, 'Arabische Hypokoristika’, 
Studii Orientalia loanni Pedersen. . . dicata, Kopenhagen 1953; T. Khemiri, 
‘Die Formen fa'ü] und fail’, Der Islam 26 (1942), and also the remarks in 
Socin, op. cit., and Marty, op. cit., esp. p. 310. 


. Ibn Taghrībirdī, Hawādith ad-duhūr, ed. W. Popper, 4 vols, Berkeley 1930- 


42, Vol. I, p. 201. 


. Afia Dil, “A comparative study of the names and nicknames' in Studies in 


Bengal, ed. W. M. Gunderson, East Lansing (1976), 51-71. 


. He explains in his autobiography ‘Hm al-kitāb (p. 84) why he was called 


by khwaja and mir, as his parents belonged to two different sayyid families, 
that of Baha ad-din Naqshband (khwāja) and that of ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani 
(mir). 


. Nürbakhsh, Farhang, s.v. Akram as-sādāt and related forms. 
. Tha‘alibi/Bosworth, op. cit., p. 20. 
. Nawawi, op. cit., p. 368. 


Marty, op. cit., p. 375. 

D. Ayalon, op. cit., pp. 278-80. 

Ibn Taghribirdi, An-nujüm az-zahira, ed. W. Popper, 6 vols, Berkeley 1909- 
36, Vol. V, p. 367. 

Zetterstéen, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, Leiden 1919, 
p. 101; J. Sauvaget, ‘Noms et surnoms des Mamlouks’, JA 238 (1950). In my 
unpublished study of 1945 on Mamluk society, I made an extensive study 
of Mamluk nomenclature. 

The reading qanisauh was suggested in my study mentioned above; it was 
later ‘discovered’ by A. Zajaczkowski who, of course, was unaware of my 
material. 

The comprehensive work is that of al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a'shà, which 
was analysed first by W. Bjorkman, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Staatskanzlei, Hamburg 1928, and more recently used by H. al-Bāshā, op. 
cit. An excellent introduction to the titles on the Mamluks is M. van Ber- 
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chem, Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionem Arabicarum, Vol. I, Le 
Caire, Paris 1903. 

16 Nawawī, op. cit., pp. 371-72 has a whole chapter on the change of names. 

17 Goldziher, “Gesetzliche Bestimmungen', p. 257; Stowasser-Freyer, op. cit., 
p. 26. 

18 Marty, op. cit., p. 378. 

19 G. Pianel, op. cit.,. 

20 Brockelmann, GAL S I, p. 391. 

21 Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca, Vol. I, pp. 236-37. 

22 Ibn Taghrībirdī, An-nujüm az-zāhira fi mulūk Misr wa'l-Oāhira, ed. W. 
Popper, Vol. VII, p. 422. 

23 ‘Abdul Baqi Nihawandi, Ma'āthir-i Rahimi, ed. M. Hidayat Khan, Calcutta 
1924-27, Vol. II, p. 485. 

24 Marty, op. cit., pp. 430-31. 

25 Ahmad Sirhindi, Selected Letters, ed. Fazlur Rahman, Karachi 1968, Letter 
Nr. 23 to Khānkhānān 'Abdur Rahim. 

26 Marty, op. cit., pp. 430-31. 

27 A good survey is Muhsin Jamal ad-dīn, Al-asma' wa't-tawāgī' al-musta‘dra 
fi'l-adab al-‘arabi (about pseudonyms), Mecca 1969. 

28 S. Wild, op. cit., p. 160; cf also Marty, op. cit., p. 384-85 on local varieties 
of names in Tunisia. 

29 Marty, op. cit., pp. 393-95; Socin, op. cit., p. 497; survey in Caetani, op. cit., 
p. 97. 

30 Nūrbakhsh, Farhang, p. 18. 

31 In Muzaffar ad-din Ahmad, Islami Nam, several fatwās against the mixing 
of Islamic and Indian names are given, and especially islamicised Tamil and 
Telugu names are criticised. 

32 Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca, Vol. 2, p. 235. 

33 Marty, op. cit., p. 385. 

34 A survey is found in Samarrā'i, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

35 Turkish names have been studied both by Turkish and Western scholars; 
among American publications one may mention Robert F. Spencer, "The 
social context of Modern Turkish Names’ South-western Jnl, of Anthropol- 
ogy, 17, no. 3, 205-18; Richard W. Bulliet, “First names and political change 
in Modern Turkey’, IJMES, 9, 489-95; Ilhan Baggóz, "The Meaning and 
Dimension of Change of Personal Names in Turkey', Turcica, 15, 201-18; 
and the same, Name and Society. A good number of Turkish studies are 
found in the Türk Folklor Aragtirmalari Dergisi, such as Ali Riza Onder, 
‘Hinis’ta Insan Isimleri’, 63 (1955); the same, 'Góle'da Insan Isimleri’, 73 
(1955), M. Cavit Aker, 'Mugla'da adlarla ilgili gelenek ve inanmalar', 132 
(1960); Hasan Basri, ‘Carsamba ve Terme'de adlarla ilgili gelenekler ve 
inanmalar', 135 (1960) and the studies of Zeki Dalboy, Kadriya Ilgaz, Kir- 
zioģlu M. Fahrettin and Sait Tazebayoglu, to which we referred earlier. A 
classical source is Atalay, Türk Büyükleri, (1920), which offers names and 
short biographics of persons noted in Turkish history. 

36 Onecanalsointerpret it as ‘wooden sword’ —but is this a good family name? 
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Index of personal names 


The reader should once more remember that the transcription and 
transliteration is not always the same [change of al- and ul-, differ- 


ent pronounciations of certain 


consonants in different areas: d = 


z = sometimes j; j in Egyptian pronounciation g, in Turkish trans- 


literation c, etc). 


Aaron (Hārūn), 35 

‘Abadi, 37 

Abāza, 72 

‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle 
(d. 653}, 33, 48 

‘Abbasi (f], 48 

Abbasids, dynasty (750-1258]6, 7, 
12, 55, 57, 60, 64, 66 

‘abd, ‘servant, slave’, 2,20, 28, 32, 
44, 68, 69 

‘Abd ‘Ali, 35 

‘Abd rabb an-nabiy, 27; — rabb 
ar-Rida, 28; — rabbihi (Ibn —, 
d. 940}, 27 

‘Abda (f], 44 

‘Abdi, 28 

‘Abdallah s. ‘Abdul’Lah 

‘Abduhu, 27, 31 

‘Abd ud-dā'im, 20; — ud-din, 27 

‘Abdul, 27 

‘Abdul Ahad, 74; — a'imma, 36; 
— Akbar, 26; — Akhir, 27; — 
Amir, 35; — Awwal, 27; — 
‘Azim, 16, 69; — ‘Aziz, 6, 69; 
— Bāgī, 20; — Bātin, 27; — 
Burhan, 27; — Fath, 27; — 
Fattah, 69; — Ghaffar, 26; — 
Ghaftr, 77; — Gunbad, 16; — 
Habib, III 25; — Hadi, 15; — 
Hafiz, 27; — Hafiz, 27; — 
Hamid, 28, 31; — Haqq, 28, 79; 
— Hayy, 20; — Husayn, 35; — 
Ilāh, 27; — Jabbār [Karim], 26, 


27,28; — Jamil, 26; —Kafi, 27, 
— Khāfid, 27; — Khātam, DI 
25, — Llāh (‘Abdullah, “Abd 
Allāh), 1, 26, 27, 28, 64, 77; — 
Latif, 26; — Mahdi, 28, 36; — 
Mahbūb, II 25; — Mahmud, 
27, — Majid 27; — Masih 27; 
— Mu min, 75; — Mumit, 27; 
— Musawwir, 27; — Mu'ti, 75; 
— Nasir, 17; — Qadir, 69, I 41 

‘Abdul Qadir Gilani (Jilani, d. 
1166}, 18, 38, 52, VI 6 

‘Abdul Qawiy, 16; —Regman, 76; 
— Wadud, 26 

‘Abdun Nabiy, 28; — Na‘im, 26; 
— Nugīm, 26 

‘Abdur Rahim, 11, 15, 27, 65 

‘Abdur Rahman, 11, 12, 26, 75, 76, 
77,119 

*Abdurrahmānī, al-, 12 

‘Abdur Raqib, 27; — Rasul, 28, 32; 
— Rida, 28, 35 

‘Abdus Sabir, 26, 75 

‘Abdus Sabir, Salah (d. 1982], 62 

‘Abdus Sadat 36; — Sadiq, 35; — 
Salib, 27; — Salam, 65, 69; — 
Samad, 16; — Sani‘, 28; — 
Sattàr, 77,1148; — Subhàn, 27 

*Abdüsh, 69 

‘Abdut Tafāhum, 27 

"Abduz, 27 

‘Abduz Zahir, 27; — Zahra’, 36 

‘Abida, II 41 
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‘Abidin, 35 

abla, apal, ‘elder sister’, 68 

Abraham, s. Ibrahim 

Abras, al-, 12 

Abtahi 32 

abu ‘father’, 4 

Abū ‘Abdallah (‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattàb], 6 

Abū 'Alī al-Husayn, 6 

Abū 'Asida (Bou asside; d. 1295], 
7,125 

Abū 'aql, 12 

Abū ‘asr, 7 

Abū Bakr (as-siddiq, d. 634), X, 5, 
11, 12, 33, 39, 64, I1 41 

Abu 'd-dawānig, 7 

Abū Dharr (al-Ghifārī, d. 652), 7 

Abü Fatima, I 13 

Abū Firās (d. 967), 75 

Abū Furāt, 75 

Abū Hanīfa an-Nu'mān (d. 767), 
11 

Abū Hafs, 6 [+ Umar) 

Abū Hurayra (d. 678), 7, 69 

Abu'l-husayn (= the fox), 8 

Abū ‘Isa, 5, 7, 112 

Abū Ishāg, 6, 7 (+ Ibrāhīm) 

Abū Isma‘il, 6 (+ Ibrahim) 

Abū 'izām, 7 

Abū Ja far (Hārūn ar-Rashid), 6 

Abū Jahl (d. 624), 5, 7 

Abū Khashab, 7 

Abū Lahab (d. 624), 5 

AbūLaylāļ('Umaribnal-Khattāb|, 
5,6 

Abu’l-‘Atahiya (d. 825—6), 7 

Abü'l-'Ayna', 51 

Abü'l-baqà, 6, 20 (+ Ya'ish, + 
Khalid) 

Abü'l-barakat, 6 

Abū'l-faraj (al-Isfahani, d. 967), 5, 
7 

Abū'l-futūh, 6 


Abü'l-Hasan, 6, 7 (+ 'Ali] 

Abū'l-Husayn, 6 [+ "Alī) 

Abü'l-'izz, 6 (+ ‘Abdul 'Aziz) 

Abü'l-Jafnà', 6 

Abū'l-khayr, 5 

Abū'l-Maņhāsin, 6, 16,61(+ Yusuf) 

Abü'l-misk, 13 (+ Kāfūr) 

Abū'l-Oāsim, 7 

Abū'l-yumn, 7 

Abū Madyan (d. 1126), X 

Abū Muhammad (Hārūn 
ar-Rashid), 6 

Abū'n-najm, 6 (+ Badr) 

Abū Nasr, 7; Abū'n-nasr, 7 

Abū ragība, 7 

Abū ra's, 7 

Abū Rīhāna (Rayhāna), 5 

Abū rijl, 7 

Abū rujayla, 66 

Abū Rugayya, 5 

Abū Shama (Shihab ad-din, d. 
1266}, 66 

Abü's-sabr, 6 (+ Ayyub) 

Abū Sa‘id Khar (12th c.), 52 

Abü'sh-sharr, 5 

Abū Sinna, 66 

Abū Talib (d. 619), 14, 36 

Abū Turāb (= 'Alī), 7, 34 

Abū Yahyā Shu'ayb, 6 

Abū Ya'rab, 75 

Abū Yazīd (Bāyazīd), 7 

Ackurt, 83 

Adalet (f], 47 

Adam (Abū'l-bashar, 'Father of 
mankind’), IX, 29, 64 

‘Adarth, 76 

Adhar P, 22 

*Adhbān, 76 

‘Adhra (f), 43 

‘Adid al-alf, 54 

Adigiizel, 14 

‘Adil, 70 

* Adim, Ibn al- (d. 1262), V 13, 22 
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Adīna, 22; Adīna Muhammad, 30 

‘Adnan, 17, 75 

Adonis, ‘Ali Ahmad, 75 

‘Adud, ‘pillar’, 61; — ad-daula, 60 

Adsiz, (Abū Muzaffar, d. 1156], 20 

Afdal ash-shu‘ara, 59 

Afet [f), 46 

* Affaf (f), 70 

‘Afif ad-din at- Tilimsani (d. 1291], 
54 

Afram, al-, 72 

Afrāsiyāb, 78 

Afsana, (f) 47 

Afshār, 13, 67 

Aftab, 3; = ad-din, 62, 76; — 
az-zamān, 64 

Aga Khan, 16, 23, V 28 

Aghāz ad-dīn, 62 

Aģzibūyūk, 10, 82; Agzibüyükler, 


Abad, 31 

Ahlam (f), 43 

Ahmad, 31, 61,69, 77; —un-nisa, 
IV 13 

Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 1278), 37 

Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), 74 

Ahmad-bakhsh, 32 

Ahmadla, 76 

Ahmad-yar, 32 

Ahsana, 76 

Ahwal, al-, 50 

‘Aid, al-, 22 

"Ad al-kalb, 55, V 21 

‘A'isha (Umm ‘Abdallah, Bint 
Abī Bakr d. 678), 6, 20, 33, 36, 
43, 45, 69 

Aishān, 76 

Ait Ahmad, 9 

‘Ajami, al-, 12 

*Ajüz al-Yaman, 53 

akļag] ‘white’, 3, 50, 81; — bulut, 
81; === došan, 3; gm kas, 82; AUT 


kuzu, 81; — üzüm, 81; — 
yürek, 80; — zanbak, 81 

Akālī, 23 

akbar, 50 

Akbar, Jalal ad-din (Mughal 
emperor, d. 1605], 15, 37, 48, 
59, 73, 74 

Akbar Allāhābādī, Husayn Rizwi 
(d. 1921), 62 

Akbarī (f), 48 

akhi (ahi), 58 

Akhtar (f], 3, 45; — as-sādāt, 40 

akhū, gen. akhi, ‘brother of’, 8 

ākhūnd, 57 

Akram: as-sadat (f), 40, IV 4 

Akwa', al-, 50 

Al ‘family’, 9; — Hashim, 9; — 
Sa'üd, 9; = Sabab, 9; ĀLi 
Ahmad, 9, 36; Al-i nabiy, 36; 
Al-i Haydar, 36 

Alam son of Dard (18th c.), 75 

A-lam nashrah, 25 

‘alam ‘world’, in compounds, 64 

‘Alam-ara (f), 46 

Alaverdiev, 77 

‘Alawi, Alvi, 11, 40 

Alay, 19 

Alev, 17 

Alexander the Great (Iskandar), 66 

Alfi, al-, 72 

‘Ali, 74 

‘Ali (ibn Abi Talib, first imam of 
the Shia, d. 661), 6, 7,8, 11, 14, 
23, 33-6, 39, 40, 43, 52, 64, 65, 
69, 74, 76, Y 7, 41 

‘Ali -dēst, III 33; — Gul, 34; — 
Haydar, 34; — Madad, 36; — 
Mardān, 34; — Nür, 34; — Qul, 
Quli, 35; — Shir, 34; — Yar, 34 

‘Ali Asghar (d. 680), 35 

‘Ali Hamadhani, Sayyid (d. 1385}, 
37 

‘Ali an-Naqi (d. 868), 33, 40 
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‘Aliar-Rida (Raza) (d. 818), 35, 40 

Alids 6 

‘Alijig (Alicik), 69 

‘alijah, V 28 

‘Alimukhamadov, 77 

*Aliyüsh, 69 

‘Alka, 76 

Allah, compounds with, 64, 65 

Allah-bakhsh, 18 

Allāh bas (f), 42 

Allāh — beren, 18; — dād, 18; — 
diyā ,18; — gulī, 28; — 
rakhiyā, 18; — varāyē, 18; — 
virdi (berdi), 18, 77 

Allāhumma salli ‘ala 
Muhammad, III 22, 

Allah-yar, 66 

‘allama, 58 

Allan Fagīr, 39, 58 

'Allün, 75 

"Allüsh, 69 

Almās (f), 46; — ad-dīn, 62 

alp, T 'hero', compounds with, 
78, 81 

Alptegin (d. 962), 81 

‘Alqama (d. c. 598), 3 

Altāf Husayn, 35 

Altí parmak, 51 

Altin (Altun) T ‘gold’: — bas, 82; 
— bughā, 2; — dis, 82; — ören, 
82 

Alumar, 9 

A'mā, al-, 50 

Amadou (= Ahmad), 77 

Amān Allah (Amānullah), 65 

A'mash, al-, 50 

Amat, 'slave girl”, 28, 44; — 
al-Hafiz, 44; — al-Jami', 44, 47; 
— al-Karīm, 28, 44 

‘Ambar, 63 

'Ambarin-qalam, 58 ('Abdur 
Rahim, d. after 1653) 

Amina, the Prophet's mother, (d. 


c. 577), 32, 43, H 41 

Amin (Emin), 12, 32, 82; Amina 
[Emine] [f], 32 

Amina, 63 

Amir, 34, 40; — ‘Ali, 34; — 
Aļrļslān, 34; — gūlī, 35; — 
un-nisā (f), 48 

amīr ash-shu'arā, 58 

‘Amir, 16 

Amrīkā {f}, 24 

‘Amrun, 1, 16 

‘Anadil {f}, 43 

anāli, 72, 

Anaverdi, II 19 

Anayasa (f), 17 

‘Andalib, Nasir Muhammad (d. 
1758), 74, II 13 

anga, “wet nurse”, 58 
Anjuman-ārā [f), 46 

Ankarali, 12 

Ansārī, 39 

Anwār al-Karīm, 66 

Anwar (Anvar), 48; Anwari (f), 48 

Anvari (Anwari) (d. c. 1190), 74 

Anwari-Husayni, Shams, XI 

apa, 68 

aq, s. ak 

-aqási, aghasi, PT ‘master of’, as 
suffix, 57 

Aqdas as-sadat (f), 40, IV 4 

‘Aqil, Muhammad, 74 

'Aqiq: — ad-din, 62 

*Aqlan, 76 

Aggoyunlu (Akkoyunlu|, 50 

Aggūsh (Akkus), 61 

Agtauh (= Akdag}, 72 

-ārā P ‘adorning’ (f), as suffix, 46 

‘Arabi, 32 

A‘raj, al-, 2, 50 

‘Araq al-maut (9th c.), 54 

Araz, 81 

arbab, 56 

Ardalan, 67 
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Armaghān {f}, 3 

Arman, 20 

Arseven, Celāl, 82 

*arsh-ashiyānī, 59 

Arshad: — az-zamān, 64 

Arslan, Aslan, 2, 34, 78, 81; — 
dogmus, 19; — korkut, 82 

Arzü [f), 20 

Asad, 2, 14, 33, 61; — ad-dīn, 61 

Asad Allah (Asadullah), 33, 64, 74 
— ar-Rahmān, 65 

As'ad, 2 

Asamm, al-, 50 (Hatim al-, d. 852) 

Asani, Ali S., XII 


Asghar, 50 
A'shà, al-, 50; — (bani Asad, 7th 
c.}, 55 
Ash'ath, al- (Abu Ja‘far ibn al- , d. 
_ 970), 50 


‘Ashiq: — ‘Ali, 34; — Allah, 65; 
— Muhammad, 32 ` 

‘Ashiqpashazada (fl. c. 1500], 10 

Ashraf {f}, 42; — as-sadat (f), 40, TV 
4; — jahan {f}, 46 

ashrafi, al-, 71; — Qaytbay, 71; — 
Tūmān Bay, 71 

*Ashür, 'Āshūrā, 22 

Asiya IL, 43 

Asker, 19 

Aslan Khātūn [f) (11th c.), 46 

Aslī (f), 17 

Asma’ {f}, 43 

Asmā' al-husnā (f), IV 10 

Asmar, 2 

Asrā, 25 

Asrar al-imàn, 64 

*Asüh, 76 

Ásuman (m, f], 3, 45 

Aswad, al-, 51; Asyüd, 14 

‘Ata’ Allah, 2, 8, 64 

‘Ata Husayn, 18; — Muhammad, 
18 

atābeg, 72, 


Atadan, 80 

Atatürk, Mustafa Kemal (d. 1938], 
80 

Ateş (Atish), 17 

Athar son of 'Andalib (18th c.), 74 

‘Atiq Allāh (Abū Bakr), 64 

"Atīyat Allah, 18 

‘Aud, 21 

A‘adha, 25 

Auhad az-zaman, 64 

aulad ‘sons’, 9; — ‘Ali, 36; — 
Haydar, 36 

Aurangzéb (Mughal emperor, r. 
1658—1707), 48, 74 

Aus, 2 

Ausaf ‘Ali, 34 

al-ausat, 50 

Avencerrage (= Ibn as-Sarraj}, 8 

Avenzoar (= Ibn Zuhr), 8 

Averroes (= Ibn Rushd), 8 

Avicenna (= Ibn Sina], 8 

A‘war, al-, IX, 50 

Awan, 13, 67 

Ay, T ‘moon’, 3, 45, 81; 
compounds with, 45, 81; 

Aydemir 78; — do£mus, doğdu, 4, 
19, — igik (f, 45; — kut, 19, — 
melek {f}, 45; — peri {f}, 45; — 
ten (f), 45 

Ayat Allah (Ayatullah), 58, 65 

Ayet (f), 41 

‘Ayn Allāh [= 'Alī), 34, 64 

‘Ayn al-Hayat (f], 47; —az-zamān, 
64 

Ayşegül (f), 44 

Aysel (f), 45, IV 8 

*Ayshūsha, 69 

‘Ayyad, 'Ayyāda, 22; ‘Ayyadi, 22 

Ayyūb (Job), 6, 29, 43 

Āzād Bilgrāmī, Sayyid Mīr 
Ghulam ‘Ali (d. 1784], 25 

Azhar, al-, 51 

Azhar (f), 43 
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‘Aziz as-Samad, 66 
Azrag, al-, 51 
‘Azza [f), 55, 77 
"Azzüj, `Azzuz, 69 


Babak (d. 838): Babak Husayn, 4 

Babbagha’, Abū’ 1-Faraj (d. 1007], 
52 

Bābur, 2, 19, 58, 59 (Emperor, d. 
1530) 

Badāūnī, 'Abdul Oādir (d. after 
1605}, 15 

Baddū, 70 

Badharr (= Abū Dharr), 7 

Badhl (f); — ar-Rahmān, 65 

Badī' al-‘alam, 64; — az-zamān 
(Hamadhānī, d. 1008), 64 

Badr, 3, 6, 45, 61, —ad-din, 16, 60, 
63, 70, 74; — ad-duja, 16, — 
al-‘alam, 64; — al-budür [f], 45; 
— as-sadat (f), 40 

Badr, al-, 63 

Ba'du bi'd-din, 25 

Baghdadi Begum (f}, 39; 
al-Baghdadiyya (f), 10 

Bāghdagūl (f), 44 

Bahā, 63 

Baha’ ad-dīn, 60, 63 

Baha’ ad-din Naqshband (d. 1389], 
VI 6 

Bahar (f), Bahar Banu {f}, 45 

Bahārlū, 67 

Bahjat (Behcet), 3 

Bahr, 3 

Bahr al-tulūm, 59 

Bahriyya (f), 43 

Bahrün, 75 

-bakhsh (-bux) P “gift”, 
compounds with, 18, 49 

Bakhshish 'Ali, 34 

Bakka’, al-, 58 

Bakraj, 3 

Bakrī, 11 


Balāsim, 20 

Balban (Sultan of Delhi, d. 1266], 2 

Baloch, 67 

banāt, 'daughters', 8 

banda P ‘servant, slave’, 28; — 
‘Ali ,35 

Bandanawaz (Gesudaraz, d. 1422), 
38 

Bangash, 67 

Bannā' (Ibn al — , d. 1321), 56 

-bānū P ‘lady’, 48 

banū, gen. bani, ‘sons of’, 8 

Banu Asad, 55 

Banü'azizi, 9; Band Isra’il, 9; — 
Mughwiya, 72; — ar-Rushda, 
72; — Muhawwala, 72; — 
Umayya, 9 

Banifátima, 9, 36 

Bāgī Billāh, Khwaja (d. 1603), 38 

Bāgir (Muhammad al- , d. 733], 35 

Baqr‘idi 22 

Baraka, 70 

Barakat, 19 

Barbier de Meynard, XI 

Barlas, 13, 67 

Barq, 3 

Barqüq, al-Malik az-Zāhir (d. 
1389), 71 

Basbes (f), 3 

basha, Paga, 19, 57 

al-Bāshā, Ibrahim, XI 

-báshi (basi), T “head of. . .' as 
suffix, 57 

Bashir, 31; — Ahmad, 31 

Basir, 51 

Bāsit, 16 

Basl (Basal), 52 

Bassām ad-dīn, 62 

Batt (Butt), 67 

Batūl, 36, 44 

Bayazid (Abū Yazid), 7 

Bayezit I Yildirim (d. 1403), 79 

Bayram, 22 
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Bayt Allāh, 64 

Baytar (Ibn al — , d. 1248), 56 

Baz, 31, al-baz al-ashhab, 52 

Bazargan, 56 

Bechai, 21 

Bēdil, ‘Abdul Qadir (d. 1721), 74 

Bē-dīn, 62 

Behdin, 60 

Begum ‘lady’, 48, 49, III 3 

Békas, 74 

bel = abu'l, 7; = Ibnu'1-, 121 

Békhud, 74 

Bekir, 33 

Bel-Aid, 22 

Bel Hasan, 7 

Belli (= Ben *Alī), 73 

Bénazir (f), 46 

Benli, 51 

Bentūrk, 79 

Berat, 22 

Besbine (f), 21 

-bey, T 'Mr.', 57 

Beyatli, Yahya Kemal (d. 1958), 82 

Bi, Bibi, Biwi, ‘lady’, 49 

Bibi al-munajjima (f) (13th c.), 9 

Bihniyā, A. K, XI | 

bih, P ‘good’, 19; — nām, 19; — 
rūz, 19; Bihtar, 2; Bihzād, 19 

Bilal (ibn Rabah, d. 641), 33 

Billa, I 2 

Bilgis {f}, 43 

Binbashi, 19 

Binbircesit, 82 

Binnāz (f), 46; Binnūr {f}, 45 

bint, 'daughter', 8 

Bint ‘Abdallah, 8 

Bint Batttita, ‘Ismat Khanim, 75 

-berdi, T ‘he gave’ (s.a. verdi, virdi) 

Birsen, T (f], 46 

Birüni, al- (d. 1048], 61 

Bismillah, 25; — Begum, III 3 

Bismillī, Ibn al-, 11 

Bittīkh, 3, 52 


Biyikli, 51; Mustafa, 51; — oglu, 
80 

Boģazgēren, 83 

Borjel (Abū rijl), 7 

bórü, T ‘wolf’, 2, 21, 51, 81 

Bostancibasi, 57 

Boubker (= Abū Bakr) 

Boumédienne, X 

Bou ras, 7 

Bourghiba (= Abu ragība), 7 

Boynubaziq 51; Boynueğri, 51 

Bozkurt, 2, 81 

Bseisa (= Busaysa), 2 

Bū'aglī, al-, 12 

Bū Dīnār, 7; Bū Khobza, 52; Bū 
zbīb, 52 

būbū, ‘lady’, 49, Bübü Rasti, 49 

-bughā T ‘steer’, 2 

Bukhari, Muhammad ibn Isma‘il 
al- (d. 870), 11 

Bukhari sayyids, 40 

Bulàqi, 21 

Bulbul, 1 9 

Bulbula (f), 46 

Bülent (Buland}, 17 

Bunna (f], 47 

Burghūth, 2 

Burhān ad-dīn, 61 

Burlay, 77 

Burunsuz, 51 

Bushāg, 7 

Būsīrī, Muhammad al- (d. 1298}, 
29 

Būstān [f), 44 

Būyid, Buwayhid dynasty, 60, 78 

büyük T ‘great’, 50 


Caetani, Leone IX, XI 16, 27 
Casem, s. Qasim, 000 
Caskel, Werner, 7 

Cavid, Cavide {f}, (s. Javid) 
Cebesoy, 10 

Ceyhan (m, f), 46 
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Celāl, Celāle [= Jalāl), 38 

Celebi (s.a. Shalabī), 19, 57 

Cemile Sultan (f], 49 

Ģingiz (Chingiz), 79 

Chadli (= Shādhilī), 37 

Chagatay, Chughtay, 66, 81 
(Cagatay) 

Chaghri Beg (d. 1059}, 46 

Chashma-i ‘Ali, 51 

Chatoui (= shitāwī), 23 

Chaudhry, 56 

Chébinou, 20 

chelab, chelb s. kalb, 76 

Chelebi s. Celebi 

Chilrā, 21 

Chīma, 67 

Chirāgh, 62; — ad-dīn, 62 

Chiragh, Siraj ad-din, 74 

Chishti, Mu‘in ad-din (d. 1236); 
Chishtī un-nisā Begum, 39 

Çiğdem T (f), 44 

Corbaci (Chorbachi], 56 


dad, P ‘gift’, 18; Dad-‘Ali, 18, 34; 
Dād-i Khuda, 77 

dágh (tàgh, tauh) T ‘mountain’, 3 

Dahman, 76 

Dahn al-hasā, Ibn (13th c.), V 13 

Dalanda (f), IV 2 

damad PT 'son-in-law', 58; — 
Ibrahim Pasha (d. 1730], 58 

Danānīr (f), 43 

Dānyāl son of Akbar (d. 1604], 59 

Dagīg al-‘id, Ibn (d. 1302), 53 

Dar 67 

ad-dar (fl, 49: — al-‘aliyya, 49 

Dara, 55, 78; Dara-Shikoh, prince 
(d. 1659), 55 

Darāhim (f], 43 

Dard, Khwàja Mir (d. 1785], 40, 
74, 1113 

Darir, 50 

Darwish, 39 


Darya, 3 

Darya Khan, 24 

Dastgir Bi [f], 39 

Dasügi, Ibrahim ad- (d. 1277), 37 

Dā'ūd, 5, 16, 29 

Dā'ūd-pētā, 10 

daula, daulat, X, 46; in 
‘compounds —ad-daula, 60; — 
ad-daula wa’d-din, 60 

Daulatshad (f), 46 

dawadar, 72 

dawla , s. daula 

Dayf Allah, 65 

Dean = ad-din, 73 

Dede Korkut, 79 

Dégol, 54 

Dehlīwālī (f), 12 

Dehmen, Dehem, III 9 

deli (teli) T ‘crazy’, 51; — 
Hüseyin Pasa (d. 1659), 51 

demir (timur) T “iron”, 78, 81; 
Demiraģ, 83; Demirbughā, 2; 
Demirci, 82; Demirdaģ, 82 

Demet T (f), 44 

Deniz (f, m), 3 

Denktaş, 82 

devlet s. daula 

Dewan Muhammad, 30 

Dhabih Allāh (Ismā'il), 29 

Dhahab ad-dīn, 62 

Dhahānat ‘Ali, 26 

Dhākir (Zakir), 16 

D'haņī-dinā, 18 

Dharr, 2; 

dhāt - [f), s. dhū, 66 

Dhi'b, 2 

Dhiban, 76 

dhū- ‘owner of’, 66; Dhüu'l-figar, 
34 

Dhū'l-figār ‘Ali Shah Bukhari, 
Sayyid, 40 

Dhū'n-Nūn (Yunus), 66 

Dhū'n-nūrayn ('Uthmān), 33 
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Dhū Nuwās, V 49 

Dhu'l-qarnayn, 66; 
Dhu'r-riyasatayn [al-Fadl ibn 
Sahl, d. 818), 66; 
Dhü'r-Rumma (d. c. 735), 66; 
Dhü'sh-shamalayn, 66; 
Dhū'l-wizāratayn, 66; 

Dhü'l-yaminayn, 66; Dhü Yazan, 
V 49 

Diamond, 23 

Dibaja, 54 

Dietrich, Albert, 61 

Dijla (Dicle) DL 24 

Dik al-jinn (d. 849), 52 

dil P ‘heart’, T ‘tongue’, 
compounds with, 81 

Dildār ‘Ali, III 34 

Dilek T (f), 20 

Dilshād (f), 46 

Dimishg Khan, 23; Dimishgī, 10 

ad-dīn, compounds with, 1, 16, 
22, 48, 60f., 73, V 36 

Dīndēst, 62; Dīnyār, 62 

Dirghām, 2, 61; — ad-dīn, 61 

diwan, V 28 

diwāna, P ‘crazy’, 51 

Dīw-dād (d. 879—80], 18 

Djilani, Djelloli (= Jīlānī), 38 

Dodikhudaev, 77 

Doģan (Toģan), 3, 81 

Doģru, 83 

Done (f], 42 

dēstP ‘friend’: Dēst-Muhammad, 
32 

dovleh, dowle s. daula 

Dozy, Reinhart, 75 

-dukht P ‘daughter’, 10, 48 

Dukhtarbas P (f), 42 

Dümdüz, Kaya, 83 

Dunyā (f), 24, 47 

Dugmāg, Ibn ($ārim ad-din, d. 
after 1394], 78 

Duran, 20 


Durmus, 20 

Durr: Durr-i shahwar (f), 46; 
Durrdāna {f}, 46 

Durràni, 67 

Dursun, 4, 20 

Durustawayh ('Abdallāh ibn, d. 
956], 78 

Dzumaev, 77 


efendi, 57 

Eid Muhammad, 22 
Ekmekgi, 56 

Elāhe (s. Ilāha) (f), 47 
Enamulkabir Brahma, 1 9 
Engin, 3 

er T ‘man’, 81 

Erdal, 81 

Erdmarin, Erdmuthe, 20 
Ernst, Carl, III 8 

Erol, 81 

Ertem, 3, 47 

Ertugrul, 81 (d. c. 1285] 
Esengeldiev, 77 

Eti, 81 

Etmekji [= Ekmekçi), 72 
Evliya Chelebi (d. c. 1697], 38 
Evrenosoģullari, 80 

eyt, it, Berber ‘sons’, 9 
Eyyübe (f) (s.a. Ayyūb), 43 
Ezel (f) (Azal), 47 


Fadl (Fazl], 3, 19, 68; — Allāh, 19; 
—al-Ghani, 19; —al-Mannān, 
19; — ar-Razzàq, 19; — 
Muhammad, 59; — ar-rasül, 
32; — Rabbi, 19 

Fahd, 2, 51 

Fahlawan, 57 

Fakhr: ad-din, 11, 80; — (i] Imam, 
36 

Fakhri, 11 

Falafil, 52 

Falak (f), 45 
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Falakī (d. after 1157), 59 

Fallah, 23 

Fanā fī'Llāh, 38 

Fagīr, 39, 58; — ad-dīn, 62 

Fār adh-dhahab, 52 

Farazdag (d. c. 732), 52 

Farfūr, 52 

Farghānī, al- (d. after 861), 11 

Farhād, 43 

Farhün, 75 

Farid, 73; — ad-dīn, 60; — 
al-Islam, 63; — un-nisā, 39 

Farīd ad-dīn Ganj-i Shakar (d. 
1265), 39, 53 

Farida (f), 46, 73 

Farīdūn, 60, 78 

Farkhunda Akhtar, 55 

Farrukh Siyar (Mughal emperor, 
d. 1719), 55; Farrukhzad, 19 

Fartūt, 52 

Fārūg, al- ('Umar), 12, 33, 39; — 
an-nisā, IV 13 

Fārūgi (Faruki, Farooghi a.o.), 39 

Farwān, 76 

Fasih ar-Rahmān, 65 

Fatali s. Fath ‘Ali 

Fath ‘Ali, X, 34; — Allāh, 63, 64 

Fath Mubarak, 73 

Fatima (d. 633) 11, 15, 34, 35, 36, 
40, 44, 69, 70, 76;12, 1129, 41; 
diminutives of — 69 

Fatimi, 11, 40 

Fatimids (969—1171), 40, 60 

Fattāhī, Sibak (d. 1448), 75 

Fattūm 69; Fattosh, Fattüsh, 69 

Fayd, Fayz, 19; — al-Hasan, 35; — 
ar-Rahmān, 19 

Faytama, 69 

Fažā'il ‘Ali, 34 

Fazilet (Fadīla) (f), 47 

Fazl (fadl): — Ahmad, 19; —'Ali, 
19; — (i) imam, 36 

Fažlī, 19 


Feroz (Fīrūz) (i) din, 62 

Fethi; Fethiye (f), 63 

Fida’ Husayn, 35 

Fifi (f), 70 

Findikoglu (Findiklioģlu), 80 

Finjan [f), 47 

Firāg (d. 18th c.), 75 

Firdaus (Firdevs} [f), 47; — 
al-islam, 63; — 
firdaus-makān, 59 

Firdausi (d. 1020}, 17, 74, 78 

Firishta (m, f), 29, 47 

Fīrūz, 71 

Fitna (f), 46 

Foti, Foto, 70 

Frāhn, Christian (d. 1851), 4 

Fudayl (ibn ‘Iyad, d. 803), 68 

Fulān ad-dīn, 62 

Furay‘a, 2 

Futaytih, 69 

Futaytūm, 69 


Gabriel (Jibrā'īl), 5, 35 

Gadjali, 77 

Gafurov, Gapurov, 77 

Galen (Jalinüs) (d. 201), 59 

Gamal 'Abdun Nasir (d. 1970], 17 

Ganj-i shakar (Farid ad-din), 53 

Garcin de Tassy, X, XI, 4, 66 

Gassem, Gaçem = Qasim, X 

Gauhar (m, f), 46; Gauharshad (f), 
46 

Gaw, 52 

Gāyumarth, 4 

Geng, 83; Genger, 81 

Gēsūdarāz Bandanawaz, Sayyid 
(d. 1422), 38 

Geyik T {f}, 46 

Gezdiren, 82 

Ghāda |f), 46 

Ghadanfar, Ghazanfar, 2, 34 

Ghaffar, 28 

Ghairna (f), TV 3 
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Ghalib, Mirzā Asad Allāh (d. 
1869}, 74 

Ghamdān, 76 

Gharaj, Gharja, 76 

Gharbāl lekdüb, 54 

Gharibnawaz (Mu'in ad-din 
Chishtī), 38 

ghariq, al- (d. 1439], 59 

ghasil al-malā'ika (Hanzala) (d. 
625), 13, 59 

Ghasim = Qasim, X 

Ghauth-i a'zam (‘Abdul Qadir 
Jilàni, d. 1166), 38; 
Ghauth-bakhsh, X, 18, 38; 
Ghauth-dina, 38 

Ghauthiyya, 39 

Ghazala (f), 46 

Ghazali, Abū Hamid al- (d. 1111), 
77 

Ghāzān Khan (d. 1304], 71 

Ghāzī, 58, 61; — ad-dīn, 61 

Ghaznavids, 16 

Ghazni Khan, 23 

Ghiyāth ad-din (Tughluq, d. 
1325}, 60 

Ghousbux = Ghauthbakhsh 

Ghūl, 53 

Ghulam ‘servant of -': — (i) Al-i 
Muhammad, 36; — ‘Arabi, 32; 
— Bhik, 21; — Dastgir, 38; — 
Farid ad-din, 39; — 
Gharibnawaz, 39; — Ghauth, 
38; — Ghauth Begum, 38; — 
Hamadhānī, 37; — Hasanayn, 
I2; — Jīlānī, 38; — Kazim, 36; 
— (i) Kibriya, 66; — Ma'süm, 
36; — Muhyi ad-din un-nisa, 
39, — Mu'in ad-din, 39; — 
Murshid, 39; — Murtazà, 16; 
— Mustafà, 16; — Qadir, 38; — 
nabiy, 28; — rasul, 28, 32; — 
Rižā, 36; — Sarwar, 32; — 
Sayyidayn, 35, I 2; — Shabbir, 


35; — Yasin, 32 

Ghurrat az-zamān, 64 

Gidi T (f), 42 

Giese, Alma, XII 

gil, T 'son', 10, 80 

Giti P (f), 47 

Gleimid, 14 

Goitein, S. 53 

Gok, kok T, 81 

Göktürk, 81 

Gélge, Nuri, 83 

Gonanra, 21 

Gorg, 21 

Gézdiiren, 82 

Gózübüyükzade, 51 

Gredhi, 14 

Gubaidullin, Gubaidullina, 77 

Giicbilmez, 82; Giigtiyener, 82 

Gul ( Gül, Gol) P ‘rose’, 44: 
Gul'adhār, 44; Gulbadan 
(Mughal princess, d. 1603), 44; 
Gūlbahar, 45; Gulbarg, 44; 
Gūlbūn, 45; Gūlfatma, 45; 
Gūlfiliz, 44; Gūldali, 45: 
Gülçin, 45; Gülperi, 45; 
Gulrang, 44; Gülru, 44; 
Gūlrukh, 44; Gülseren, 45 (all 
f) 

Gulistan (f), 44 

Gulshan (f, m), 44 

Gul-i rana (f), 44 

Gul, ‘Abdul Ahad (d. 1714), 74 

Gūlbenk, 41 

Gūlūmser, 46 

Gūmūsbuģā, 2 

Gün, T ‘day, sun’, 3, 81; Günay [f), 
45; Gūndoģmus, 19 

Güneş, 3; Günessoy, 80 

Güngór, 4; Günkut, 19 

Gūrpinar, 83 

Güven, 4; Güvendik, 82 

Güvercin T (f), 46 

Güzide (f), 48 
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Habib Allah. 66 

Haddad, al-, 56 

Haddi (f), 42 

hafid, ‘grandson’, 9 

Hafiz (Muhammad Shams ad-din, 
d. 1389), 57, 74 

Hafiza, 44 

Hafizak, 69 

Hafs, 3 

Hafsa bint ‘Umar (d. 665), 6, 44, 68 

Hafsūn, 75 

Hajj, 22; Hajji, 22, 57; Hajjigeldi, 
22, 

Hak s. hagg 

Hakadha, 53 

Halici, 56 

Halima, II 41 

Hallāj, al-Husayn ibn Mansur 
(d. 922), 13, 56; hallajal-asrar, 
138 

Hamasa (f), 48 

Hamd Allāh, 65 

Hamdan, 31; Hamdi, 31; 
Hamdīn, 31; Hamdīd, 31; 
Hamdis, 31; Hamdūn, 31, 75; 
Hamduüd, 31; Hamdüna, 75 

Hāmid, 31, 69 

Hamid, 28, 31, — Allāh, 65; — 
ad-dīn, 65; — az-zamān, 64 

Hamida, 31 

Hamidan, 31 

Ha-mim, 31 

Hamīnbas P [f), 42 

Hammad, 31; Hammādī, 31; 
Hammadu, 31; Hammūd, 
Hammūda, 31, 69 

Hamza (ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, d. 
625), 3, 33 

Hanafiyya, 11 

Hanbali, al-, 11 

hanim s. a. Khanum, 48 

Hanzala (d. 625), 3, 13, 59 

Haq, Haqg, 28, 30; compounds 


with al-haqq, 65 

Haqqi, 28, 79 

Haggverdi, 18 

Haque s. Haq 

Harawī, 11 

Harb, IX, 14, 20, 28, 72 

Hārith, al-; Hāritha, 1, 69 

Hārūn ar-Rashīd (d. 809), 6 

Hasan, al-Hasan (ibn ‘Ali, d. 669), 
1, 6, 11, 16, 33, 35, 69, 76, 77, 
H 41 

Hasan Abdal, 38 

Hasan (al-) ‘Askari (d. 874), 35 

Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), 38 

Hasanan, 1 2 

Hasanat [f], 41 

Hasanayn, 35; — dost, 35; — 
nawaz, 35 

Hasani, al-, 11, 40 

Hasanlū, 76 

Hāshim, 10, 39, 72; Hāshimī, 10, 
32, 39 

Haskā, 76 

Haskafi, ‘Ala ad-dīn al- (d. 1678), 
12 

Hassē, Hassū, 69 

Hassüna, 69 

Hasti P [f), 47 

Hauthan, 76 

Hayat Allah, V 46 

Hayat al-qulub, 75 

Hayat-bakhsh (f), 49 

Haydar, 2; Haydara, 14, 34 

Haydar-bakhsh, 18; Haydar-dost, 
34 

Haysa Baysa, Shihab ad-din (d. 
1179), 53 

Haytham, 2 

Hazār P (f), 46 

Hazārasp (Luristani dynasty), 55 

Heinrichs, Wolfhart, XII 

Helvacizade, 10 

Hepsen T (f), 46 
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Herātī, 11 

Herz, Herouz (= hirz), 41 

Hess, J. J., 76 

Hibat Allāh, 18, 64 

Hidāyat, 16 

Hidayat al-haqq, 65 

Hifz Allah, 65 

Hijaz Khan, 23 

Hilal (m, f), 45 

Hilali, Badr ad-din (d. 1529), 74 

Hilan, 76 

Himar, 51, 52 

Hindāl son of Babur (d. 1551), 19 

Hiyām {f}, 17 

Hizb Allāh, 65 

Hizīr (s.a. Khidr), 29 

Hēshang, Hūshang, 78 

Hūd, 29 

Hufaysa, 68 

hujjat al-islam, 58 

Hulya P (fl, 46 

Huma P (f}, 46 

Humayd, Humaydan, 
Humaydud, 31 

Humayra, 43 

Humayün, Mughal emperor (d. 
1554), 27, 59 

Huq s. Haqq 

Huriye (f), 47 

Hürriyet (Hurriyya) (f), 17 

Husàm ad-din, 16, 60; Husāmak, 
69 

Husayn (ibn 'Ali, d. 680), 11, 15, 
16, 21,, 35, I1 41 

Husayn (Hūseyin) Ghāzī, 37 

Husayn Shāh Rāshdī, Sayyid, 40 

Husaynappa, 76; Husaynayya, 76 

Husayn-bakhsh Qalandar, 39 

Husaynquli, 35 

Husayn-i Mansur s. Hallaj, 9 

Husayni, al-, 11, 40 

Hüsrev s. Khusrau 

Hutay'a, al- (d. c. 678), 53 


Huwayrith, 69 
hužūrmuk hī, V 28 


Ibbo, Ibish, 29, 69 

Iblīs, 5 

ibn, ‘son of”, ibnat, bint ‘daughter 
of’ : to form the nasab, 8 

Ibn Abbad, as-Sahib Abū'l-*Abbās 
(d. 995}, 6 

Ibn ‘Abd Allah, 8 

Ibn Abi Layla (d. 765), 8 

Ibn ‘Afif ad-din at-Tilimsani, 54 

Ibn akhi ash-Shafi^, 8 

Ibn Akhi Turk, Husam ad-din (d. 
1284), 58 

Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 1262), IV 13, 27 

Ibn al-badhra', 54 

Ibn Battüta, Muhammad ibn 'Abd 
Allah (d. 1377], 62, 75 

Ibn Bibi (after 1285], 9 

Ibn Bint al-A'azz, 9 

Ibn ad-dàyà (d. betw. 941 and 951], 
9 

Ibn dhi'l-lihya, 8 

Ibn al-Farid, Umar (d. 1235], 8 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad (d. 855), 11 

Ibn Hirrat ar-ramād (10th c.), 54 

Ibn al-Jauzī (d. 1200), 9 

Ibn Jinni (d. 1002), 18 

Ibn al-Khatib, Lisàn ad-din (d. 
1374], 60 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, II 19 

Ibn al-mar'a (d. 1214], 9 

Ibn Maryam, 9 

Ibn Maymün (d. 1511), 61 

Ibn Mutahharal-Hillī (d. 1326), 58 

Ibn Qutayba (d. 889), 3 

Ibn al-Qütiyya, Muhammad (d. 
977), 9 

Ibn Rashiq (d. 1064], 60 

Ibn ar-Rümiyya (d. 1239], 9 

Ibn Rushd (d. 1198], 8 

Ibn as-Sa'ati (d. 1230], 8 
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Ibn as-Sarraj, 8 

Ibn as-Sikkit, Ya'gūb (d. 859), 8 

Ibn as-sitt, 9 

Ibn Sina, ‘Ali (d. 1037), 8 

Ibn Tumart (d. 1131), 77 

Ibn ukht Ghānim (d. 1130), 9 

Ibn az-Zargā, Marwan (d. 684], 9 

Ibn az-Zayyat, (Shams ad-dīn, d. 
after 1401), 8 

Ibn Zuhr (family), 8 

Ibrāhīm (Abraham) 6, 12, 16, 29, 
61, 64, 69 

Ibrāhīm al-Mausili (d. 804), 5 

‘Idi, ‘Ido, ‘Ida, 22 

Idil T [f), 24 

Idris, 29, 64 

Iffi, 70 

Iftikhār ad-dīn, 70; al-hukama', 
58; — as-sādāt, 40 

Ihsan, 19, 76, 79; —ihaqq, 19, 65; 
— rabbi, 19 

Ihtishām ad-din, 62 

I'jaz al-haqq, 65 

Ikram al-haqq, X ; — ‘Ali, 18 

‘Ikrima, 2 

Ilāh-dād, 18 

Haha as-sadat (f), 40, iv 10 

Ilāhī-bakhsh, 18 

Ilknur T (f), 45 

Iltutmis, Sultan of Dehli (d. 1236), 
4 

Ilyas, 29 

Imàm, 57; compounds with, 36 

Imāmgulī. 36 

Imàm al-haramayn, al-Juwayni 
(d. 1085), 57 

Imdād ‘Ali, 34 

‘Imran, 43; ‘Imrana, 43 

Inal, Inan, 71, 73, 82 

Inal, Ibnūlemin, 82 

In'ām, compounds with, 19; — 
ul-hagg, 19; ul-Kabīr, 19 

"Ināyat, 16, 19; — ar-Rahim, 19; 


—ar-Rahman, 19; —iKibriyā, 
19, 66 

Inci T (f], 46 

Incil (f], 47 

Inshā Allāh, 25 

Iqbal, [Muhammad (d. 1938}], 3, 
17, 18, 32, 33, 46, 58, 62; — 
ad-dīn, 62; — un-nisa [f], 48 

Igrār an-nabīy, 32 

Iraj, 78 

Iram (f), 47 

Iran Khātūn (f), 24 

‘Iraq Khātūn (f), 24 

Irtidà, Irtiza, 3; — Husayn, 35 

"Īsā, 29, 59, 65 

‘Isakhél, 10 

Isfahani (Abu'l-Faraj al-, d. 967), 
12 

Isfahsalar, 56 

Isfandiyār, 78 

Ishāg, 16, 29 

ishrāgī, 11 

Iskandar, 78 

-al-Islām, compounds with, 63 

Islām, 44 

Islam Khan, 44; — ad-dīn, 62 

Ism ‘Ali, 34 

Isma‘il, 16, 29 

Isma‘ilis, XI, 16, 17, 23, 33, 36, 48, 
V 28 

Ismināz (f), 46 

‘Ismat (Ismet) (m, f], 3; ‘Ismat 
Khanim, 75 

Istabraq (f), 26 

Istanbullu, 12 

ithna’‘ashari, 11 

‘Itrat: — ‘Ali, 36; — Husayn, 36 

Ittahiran, 9 

‘Tyad, 21 

']yüshà, 69 

Izmirli, 12 

“Izz: — ad-daula wa'd-dīn, 60, — 
al-batul, 36 
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Jabal, 3 

Jabbārbirdi, 18 

Jabbūr, 28 

Jābū Allāh, 18 

Ja'far ibn Abī Tālib al-Tayyār 
(d. 629), 43, 59 

Ja'far as-Sadiq (d. 765), 35 

Ja‘far Ju‘ayfiran, 69 

Ja‘faran, 76 

-jahán, P ‘world’, compounds 
with, 46 

Jahanara (Mughal princess, d, 
1681), 46 

Jahāngīr (Mughal emperor, 
r. 1605-27), 37, 59 

Jāhiz, (the Goggle-eyed) ‘Amr ibn 
Bahr al- (d. 868), 12, 75 

Jahlān, 76 

Jalālā, 63 

Jalāl ad-din (s. Rūmī), 38 

Jalāl ad-dīn Istarjānī Ourbān (12th 
c], 52 

Jale (f), 44 

Jālīnūs az-zamān, 59 

Jamal, al-, 51 

Jamāl ad-dīn, 61, 63 

Jamālāt {f}, 43 I 

Jamālī (Kanboh, d. 1534), 74; 
al-Jamālī, 63 

Jamālzāda, 10 

Jami, Molla ‘Abdur Rahman (d. 
1492), 74 

Jāmi'a (f), 44 

Jamila (Cemile} (f), 42, 68, 
II 41 

Jamshīd, 70 

Jāmūs, al-, 51. 

-jān, compounds with, 49 

Jānjānān, Mirza (d. 1781), 76 

Jannat (Cennet) (m, f), 47; — 
un-nisā [f), 48 

jannat-ashiyáni, 59; — makan, 
59 


Japanwālā, 12 

Jagmag, {al-Malik az-zahir, 
d. 1453}, 71 

Jar Allah, 64; Mūsā—(d. 1949], 64 

Jarrah, al-, 56 

Ja'shàn, 76 

Jashnagir (Baybars al-, d. 1309), 72 

Jasim, 76 

Jasim 32; Jasim ad-dīn (d. 1974], 
32 

Jasmine (f], 47 

Jauhar [ar-Rümi, d. 992], 71 

Jāvīd (Cavid], 20, 43 

Jawāhir (f), 43, 47; — ragam, 58 

-jee, suffix of endearment, 68 

Jesus (Īsā), 5 

-ji(ci, ci], T suffix for professions, 
56 

Jia, Jian, 20 

Jibrail, Jibril, 29 

Jibrā'īl ibn Bukhtisht‘ (d. 830), 5 

Jihad (Cihat), 41 

jihat, al- {f}, 49; ash-sharifa, 49 

jik, jug (cik, cik] T, suffix for 
diminutives, 69 

Jīlānī(rAbdul Qadir); — Begum, 39 

Jimmy, 70 

Jindo, Jini, iwi (f), 20 

Jonah (Yūnus), 66 

Joyn ad-din, 76 

Jūj kalmat, 53 

Jum'a (Cuma), 22, 77 

Jumayla, 68 

Jüna, 20 

Junayd (d. 910), 38; Junayd 
un-nisà (f), 48 

Juwayriya, wife of the Prophet, 8, 
47 


Ka'b ibn Zuhayr (d. after 632), 43 
kabir, 50 

Kaçim, Kasim (= Qasim], X 

Kafi (f], 42 
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Kafirak, 69 

Kafsh ‘Ali, 35 

Kafür (d. 968), 13, 71 

Kahlan, 76 

Ka’inat [f), 47 

Kākākhēl, 10, 67 

kalan, 50 

Kalb, 20, Kalb ‘Ali, 35; — 
al-a'imma, 36; — Allāh 
(s. chelb}, 65 

Kalim Allāh (Moses), 12, 29 

Kallashay’, 54 

Kamal, 63; — ad-dīn, 63 

Kamala, 63 

Kamangar, 56 


Kāmdēn, 60 
Kamran (m, f], 19 
Kamyo [f], 54 
Kan'ān (Kenan), 29 
Kanboh, 67 


Kaniz (f), 36, 44 

Kaplan (Qablan), 81 

Karacaoğlan (17th c.), 10 

Karam 'Ali, 34 

Karamat, 16 

Karim, compounds with, 66 

Karim Khan Zand (d. 1779), 67 

Karima (f), 28, 44 

Kartal, 81 

Kathir. 69 

Kauthar (m, f}, 47 

Kawākibī, 'Abdur Rahman al- 
(d. 1902), 11 

Kaya, 83 

Kayf al-Islam, 63 

Kayģusuz Abdal (d. c. 1444), 38 

Kayhan IL 24, 47 

Kayqobad, 78 

Kāzim, 23, 76 

Kāzimī, 40 

Keçi T (f), 46 

Kedia (f), 77 

Kerem (Karam), 17 


-kibriyd, compounds with, 66 

Kifah, 17 

Kifaya DI, 42 

Kiluwwah {f}, H 39 

Kishile, 21 

Kishmish (f], 47 

Kishwar {f}, 24 

Kizlar aģasi, 57 

Kohandil Khān, 16 

kök, gök T ‘sky’, 81 

Kókbórü, 51 

koka, ‘foster brother’, 58 

Kóprülü, 80; — zade, 10, 80 

Korkmaz (Qorqmaz), 19 

Köroğlu (16th c.), 10 

Kosegarten, 4, 6 

Kramers, J., 60 

kubrā, al-, 50 

Kubrā, Najm ad-din al- (d. 
1220-1], 26 

küchik (küçük), 50; — Hüseyin 
Pasha, 51 

Küfi, al-, 10 

Kufri, 74 

Kül Kedisi (d. 1574), 54 

Kulthūm-shamā'il, 55 

Kumin, 3 

Kumru (Qumri) (fJ, 46 

Kura' an-naml (d. 922), 52. 

Kurd, 67 

Kurt T ‘wolf’, compounds with, 2, 
81 

Kurtaran, 82 

Kushājim (d. 961), 76 

Kuthayyir ['Azza (d. 723]], 55, 69 

Kutlu s. gūtlū 

Kutlubugha, 2, 78 


Khadija (Hatice], (d. 619], the 
Prophet's wife, 23, 36, 43, 77, 
II41; al-Kubra, 50; Srinavas, 19 

Khadir, Khidr, 29 

Khainto {f}, IV 3 
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khalaf, 'decendant, successor’, 15 

Khaldūn, 75 

Khālid (Halit) X, 2, 6, 69 

Khālid ibn al-Walīd (d. 648), 64 

Khalīl Allāh (Ibrāhīm), 12, 29, 64 

Khalīlī, Khalīl Allāh (d. 1980), 74 

Khāligbirdī, 18 

Khaliq: — as-Subhan, 66; — 
az-zaman, 64 

Khamis, Khamisa, Khamist, 
Khamsi, Khemisse, 22 

Khan, 67 

Khan Bahadur, 59 

Khan Jamālī, 67 

Khānkhānān (‘Abdur Rahim, d. 
1627), 15, 77, V1 25 

Khānum, Khanim (Hanim|, 
‘lady’, 48, 49, III 3 

Khansā, al- (d. c. 664) (f), 51 

Khar, 52 

Kharifi, 23 

Khatak, 67 

Khātima (f), 42 

Khatma, 41 

Khawaja, khwāja, 40, VI 6 

Khawāja Mir Dard (d. 1785), 40 

Khawand, 54 

Khayāli, 74 

Khaybari, III 33 

khayr, al-, 50; Khayr Allàh, 23; 
Khayr al-huda, 16; 
Khayrulbashar, 32; Khayr 
un-nisā, 43; Khayr uz-zamān, 
64 

Khayrān, 76 

Khayrāt ‘Ali, 34; Khayrati, 21 

Khayriyya [f], 43 

Khayt al-bàtil, 54 

Khayyām ['Umar, d. 1123], 56 

Khayyat, al-, 55 M 

-khél ‘clan’, compounds with, 10, 67 

Khidr s. Khadir 

Khidrawayh, Khidrüye (d. 854], 78 


Khilji (Khalji, Ghilzay], 67 

Khonfashār, 75 

Khosrof s. Khusrau 

Khudabanda (Oljāitū, d. 1317), 28 

Khudāberdi 18; Khudā-dād, 18 

Khudā-dēst, 66; — yār, 66 

Khumarawayh [ibn Ahmad ibn 
Tūlūn (d. 905]], 78 

Khurdādhbih, Ibn (d. 913), II 19 

Khurshid, 3; — al-Islàm, 63; 
Khurshīd-jahān (f), 46; -idin, 76 

khush, P ‘pleasant, nice’, 
compounds with, 19 

Khush-dil, 19; — hal, 19 

Khushgū (18th c.), 74 

Khushhal Khan Khatak (d. 1689), 
67 

Khush khush, 53 

Khushgadam (al-Malik az-Zāhir, 
d. 1467), 71 

Khushknānja (10th c.), 52 

Khusrau (Parvīz, d. 628), 43, 78 

Khusrau, Amir (d. 1325), 52 

Khuwaylid, 69 

Khwārizmī, Abt Bakral-(d. 993}, 60 


Lājīn, 61, 78 

Lak'hiārī sayyids, 40 

La‘l Shahbaz Oalandar (d. c. 1267), 
18, 52 

lala, lālla (f), 49 

Lāle (f), 44 

Lamine (al-Amīn), 32 

Landoulsi (al-Andalusī), 11 

Lansiné, 77 

Lagīt/a, 73 (ibn Bakr al-Muharibi, 
d. 806) 

Larbeh (al-Arba'), 22 

Lasker {al-‘Askar), 57 

Lassoued (al-Aswad], 51 

Latà'if, 16 

Latif, 16 

Latim ash-shaytan, 53 
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Layl ash-shitā', 53 

Layl u nahār (f), 47 

Laylā, Leylī (f), 43 

Laylatulqadr (f), 22 

Layth, 2 

Lazaar (al-Azhar), 51 

Lazreg (al-Azraq), 51 

Leghārī (Laghārī), 67 

Levent, 17 

-li, T suffix for nisba, 12 

Lihyat at-tays, 54 

Lily, 70 

Lisān ad-dīn, 60 

Littmann, Enno, 23 

Lodi (dynasty 1451—1526), 67 

Lubna (f], 43 

Lucien (= Munir), 73 

Lugal, 81 

Lu'lu'a (fj, 46, 70 

Lund, 67 

Lutf, 19: — al-Bàri, 19; — 'Ali, 34; 
— Allàh, 19 


Ma’ as-samà' (f, m], 47, 54 

Mabrük, Mabrüka (f), 70 

Machhai, 20 

Madina Khan, 23 

Madini (correct: Madani), 32 

Mafiz ad-din, 62 

Magda [= Majida) (f), 12 

maghfür, 59 

Magomedov, 77 

Mah, Mah P 'moon', 3, 45; 
Māham, 45; Mahbanu, 48; 
Mahdukht, 45; Māhin, 45; 
Mahligā (Mehlika), 45; 
Mahnāz, 46; Mahpāra, 45; 
Māhpeykar, 45; Mahrukh, 45; 
Mahsitti, 48; [all f) 

Mahammad, 30 

Mahbūb (m, f.): Mabbüba (f.}, 42 

Mahbüb az-zamān, 64 

Mahdi, 35; Mahdiquli, 36 


Mahdi, al-, caliph (d. 785), 6 

Mahfuz, 2 

Mahmūd, 31, 61,63, 70; Mahmūd 
an-nabiy, 33; Mahmida (fJ, 31 

Mahmud Hüdayi, 37 

mahrüsa, al-, 49 

Mahsati, Mahasti (f], 45 (also 
Mihisti, poetess, 12th c.) 

Mahtāb (Mehtab) (f), 17, 45; — 
ad-din, 62 

Mā'il, 74 

majdhub, 58 

Majnun, 43 

Majümdar, Mazümdar, V 23 

Makhdūm, 37: — zāda, 37 

Makhfī (Zeb un-nisa, d. 1689), 74 

Makhlūf, 15 

Makkī, 32 

Malaha (Melāhat) (f), 42 

Mala'ika (f, m], 13, 47 

Mal'ak (f), 47 

Malbay min Tarabay, 71 

malik, 56; — ash-shu'arā, 58 

Malik, 28 

Mamadi, Mamadou, 77 

Mambetaliev, 77 

Mamo, 30 

Ma'mün, al, caliph, (d. 833), 5 

Manasse, 25, 73 

Manērī, Sharaf ad-din (d. 1381], 37 

Manda, 20 

Manezha (fJ, 78 

Mansur, 77; = Hallaj, 9; — ad-din, 
62, 

Mantūf, al-, 53 

magtūl, 59 

Mardiya, 36 

Marhaba, 70 

marhüm, 59 

Marjàn, 70, 71 

Marty, P., XI 

Marwan ibn al-Hakam (d. 684], 9 

Marwazī, 11 
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Maryam, 23, 43 

Masabih (f), 43 

Masarrat (f), 20 

Masha’ Allāh (d. c. 815), 25, 26, 73 

Mashish, 52 

Mashriqi (d. 1405), 74 

Masih, 29; — az-zamān, 59 

maslükh, 59 

Mastura {f}, 49 

Mas'ūd, 2, 70; — un-nisā' (f), 48 

Ma'sūm, 36; Ma'sūma (f), 36 

masūna, al- (f), 49 

Matir, 23 

Maudūdibn Mas'üd ibn Mahmūd 
of Ghazna (d. 1049), 16 

maulā, 57; — amir al-mu'minin, 
57; Maula ‘Ali, II 31 

Maulana (Mevlana), 57; 
Maulanaqul, 28 

Maulūd (Mevlüt), 22; 
Mauludiyya (f), 22 

maulvi, 57 

Mausigār, 75 

Māzin, 2 

Mecca, 23; Mecca Beg, 23 

Medina (f), 24 

Mehmed, Mehmet, 30 

Melek (Mal'ak) (f), 29, 47 

Memish, 69 

Mēmē, 30 

Menara [f], 41 

Menderes, 17 

Mengūbirti (Jalal ad-din, d. 1231), 18 

Meral T [f), 46 

Miān, miyān, 68 

Miānkhēl, 10 

Mihammad, 30 

Mihr, 45; Mihrbānū (f), 48; 
Mihrdil Khan, 16 

Mihrab, 41 

Mihri (f], 22 

Mihrimāh (f) (daughter of Sultan 
Sulaymān, d. 1578), 45 


Mīkā'īl (Michael), 29 

-al-milla, compounds with, 63 

Miloud, 22 

Mim, 30; — Kemal, 70; — Nin, 70 

Mīmūna(= Maymūna, lucky) (f), 49 

Mina (f), 3 

Mingli, 51; — Ahmad, 51 

Minnat: — 'Ali, 34; — Allah (f), 18 

Mir s. Amir, 40, VI 6 

Mir ‘Ali (Harawi, d. c. 1550), 40 

Miran Shah, Pir Sayyid, 70 

Miranbakhsh, 23 

Mi'raj (Mehraj, Merāj), 22; — 
ad-din, 22 

Mirza, 56 

Misbah al-Karim, 66 

Miskawayh, Ibn (d. 1030), 78 

Misr Beg, 23 

Mithgāl, 71 

miyān s. miān 

Mizan ar-Rahman, 65 

Moghul, 67, 72 (s.a. Mughal) 

molla, 57 

Moodi, 70 

Moses s. Müsà 

Mu'āwiya (d. 680), IX, 1 

Mubaraka (f, 36; Mubārakzadī (f), 10 

Muddaththir, 31 

mufti, 57; Muftīzāda, 10 

Mughal(dynasty, 1526—1857), 15, 
16, 19, 27,35, 44, 48,58,59, 64 

Mughira ibn Shu'ba, al- (d. 666), 1 

Mughith, al-, 138 

Miigiil, XI 

Mah, 30 

Muhaddatha {f}, 36 

Muhammad 7, 15, 21, 29ff., 34, 
61, 69, 77; 12, s.a. Prophet 

Muhammad Akhtar, 30 

Muhammad ‘Ali, 77 

Muhammad Ghauth, 39 

Muhammad Hamid Allah, 30; — 
Rasul Allah, 32. 
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Muhammad at-Tagī (d. 835], 35 

Mubammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (d. 
700), 9 Í 

Muhammad Kala Gāw (12th c.), 52 

Muhammad Krishna, 19 

Muhammada (f), 31; 
Muhammadi {f}, 31 

Muhammad - dost, 32; — quli, 32; 
— yar, 32 

Muhammadüh, 76 

Muharram, 21 

Muhayyar, al-, 138 

Muhibb ‘Ali, 34; — an-nabiy, 32 

Muhsin, 2, 16, 35, 63 

Muhyi'd-din [= ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jīlānī), 38; — un-nisà Begum 
(£j, 38 

Mu‘in, 2 

Mam ad-din Chishti (d. 1236], 
37,38 

Mu'in ad-din un-nisa Begum (f}, 39 

Mu‘ina (f], 39 

Mu'ini, 37; — Begum {f}, 39 

Mujir ad-din, 71; Mujīrī, 71 

Mujtabà, 35 

mujtahid, 58 

muk'hi, V 28 

Mukhlisāy, 63 

Mūlāy Idris (d. 792 or 793), 57 

al-mulk, compounds with, 60 

Mulūk (f), 43 

Mumayyiz, al 1 38 

Mumcu, 82 

Mumtaz (m, f], 70; —ar-Rahman, 65 

Mūnā (f), 12 

Munawwar (m, f), 2 

Munīr, 32, 42, 73; — az-zaman, 64 

Munira {f}, 32, 42 

Munji'a (f), 72 

munshi, 56 

Munya(t) {f}, 20; — al-munà (f), 47 

Muqanna‘, al- (d. 780), 53 

Mugīt, al-, 1 38 


muqri’, 57 

Mugtafī, al-, caliph, (d. 1159), 55 

Murad Farid, 73 

Murad son of Akbar (d. 1598), 59 

Murr, 20 

Murra, 14, 28 

Murshid, 37, 58 

Mursi, al- (Abū'l-'Abbās, d. 1287], 
37 

Murtadà (Murtažā), X, 35, 70, 76 
Murtajā, X; Murtala, 77 

Mürüvvet (Muruwwat) (f), 46 

Musa (Moses), 12, 29, 35, 43 

Müsà al-Kàzim (d. 799}, 23, 35, 36, 
40 

musannifak, 69 

Müsavat (Musawat), 17 

Mūsawī, 40 

Mushaf (f], 41 

Mustafà (= Muhammad) 

Mustafa Kemal [Atatürk (d. 
1938)], 70, 80 

Mustafīž ar-Rahmān, 65 

Mustalim, al-, 138 

mustaufi, 56 

Mu'tamid, al- (caliph, d. 893), 54 

Mutanabbī, Abū Tayyib al- (d. 
965), 55 

Mutawakkil, al- (caliph, d. 861), 13 

Mu'tazila, 11; Mu'tazilī, 11 

Mutlu, 17 

Muzaffar (m, f), 2 

Muzhan, 70 

Muzhgan [f), 48 

Muzzammil, 31 


Nabahat (Nebahat) (f), 42 

Nabāt (f), 44 

Nabibakhsh, 18, 32; Nabibakhsh 
Khan Baloch, 67 

Nad ‘Ali Beg, 36 

Nādān, Muhammad ‘Agil, 74 

Nadhr: — al-Islam, 63, 19 
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Nadhir, 31; — Ahmad, 31 

Nādīda (f), 46 

Nadim (Nedim]: — al-Islam, 63 

Nadir: — al-'asr, 58; — az-zaman, 
58, 64 

Nādirpūr, 10 

Nadr, an- (m, f), 3 

Nafisa (f) (Sayyida —, d. 82.4), 37, 
44 

Naftawayh (d. 937), 78 

Nahid (f), 45 

Najaf (Nazaf], 23 

Najah, 70 

Najiy Allah (Noah], 64 

Najjar, an-, 12 

Najm, 3, 61; — ad-din, 61; — 
al-Ghani, 66; — ath-thāgib, 
an-, 25, 45; — un-nisa’, H 41; 


Najma (f), 45 
Nakhwāsta (f), 42 
Namir, 2. 


Namwar, 19 

Nagī, ‘Ali an- (d. 868), 40 

Nagwī, 40 

Nāranj [f), 47 

Nargis (f), 44; — Khānum (f], 48 

Narmin (f], 2 

Nasim, 32; — al-Haqq, 65 

Nasir, an-, 61, 63; — ad-daula 
wa'd-din, 60; — ad-din, 61, 63 

Nasir: — ad-din, 61 

Nasr, 3 

Nasr Allàh, 61; Abü nasr, 7; 
Abu'n-Nasr, 7 

Nasrum min Allāh, 25 

Nasüh, 25, III 2 

Nauf Allāh, V 46 

Naurūz, 22 

nawāb, nawwab, 56; 
Nawwabzada, 10 

Nawawi, Abū Zakariya Yahya an- 
(d. 1277), 6, 15, 53 

Nawaz ‘Ali, 34 


Nayab ad-din, 62 

ndz P ‘coquettery’, compounds 
with, 46 

Nazi, Nāzli {f}, 46 

Naziha (Nezihe) (f), 42 

Nazim, 2 

Necabet (Najaba) (f), 42 

Necati (Najàti]; Necatioģlu, 
Necatizade, Necatigil, 10 

Nehru, 17 

Nfeyid (£), 24 

Nidal, 17 

Nīkū Siyar, 55 

Nilufar (f), 44 

Nimr, 2 

Niqàb al-‘anaz, 54 

-un-nisd, compounds with, 48 

Nizàm (m, f): — al-haqq, 65; — 
ad-din Auliyā (d. 1325], 38, 62 

Nizàm ul-Mulk (d. 1092], 60, V 32 

Nizāmī (d. 1209), 43, 78 

Notker Balbulus (d. 912], 50 

Nüh (Noah), 29, 64 

Nu'mān, Abū Hanifa, 11 

Nu mani, 11 

Nün, 67 

Nuqayban, 76 

Nur, ‘light’, 33, 43, 45, 61, 63, — 
ad-din, 42, 63; — Allah, 34, 65; 
— ‘ayni |f), 47; al-Bāgī, 66; — 
al-Hasan, 35; —al-huda {f}, 16, 
32; — Muhammad, 30; — 


an-nabīy, 33 
Nūrān, 76 
Nūrhān (f), 45 


Nür Jahàn (f) (Mughal queen, 
d. 1645], 46 

Nurten (f), 45 

Nur un-nisa' {f}, 45 

Nūrbakhsh, 19 

Nūrī, 33, 43, 63, 83; Nūriyya (f), 
48, 63 

Nusayb, Abū'l-Jafnā'(late 8th c.), 6 
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Nusrat (m, f), 3 
Nuwayhi, 12 


- oglu, T suffix ‘son of’, 10, 80 

- oğlan, T suffix ‘son’, 10 

Oghuz Khan, 79, 81 

ok- T ‘arrow’, 81 

Ökkeş (= Ukkāsha), 37 

Okumus, 19 

Olmez, 20 

Omar Sharif (s. Umar), 17 

Omer (s. "Umar), 33 

Onder, 80; Öner -, XII 

*Oqbi, 37 Ís. "Ugba) 

Ördek (f), 46 

Orhan (d. c. 1359), 79 

Oruç, 22 

Osman (s. Uthmān), 33 

Ovezberdiev, 77 (s.a. Uways} 

Oysul (s.a. Uways], 33 

öz - T ‘self’, 81 

Ozbek min Tutukh, 71 

Ozdil, 81; Ozer, 81; Özgül (f), 45; 
Ozkan, 81; Ozsūt, 81, 
Oztemiz, 81; Öztürk, 81 


Paksūt, 81 
Panāh ‘Ali, HI 34 
Panja ‘Ali, 34 


Pari, P ‘fairy’ (f), 46; Pari-bakhsh, 


49; Parī-jān, 46; Parīkhān 
(Perihan), 46; Parihan Hanim, 
49; Parīsīmā, 46; Parīzād, 46 
Parvāna (f), 47; Parwāna, Siraj 
ad-dīn, 74 
Parvin (f), 45 
Parviz, Parvez, 78 (Khusrau, 
d. 628) 
Pāshā, 57 
Pattūm, 69; Pattumapa, 76 (f) 
Pāyinda Khan (19th c.], 16 
Paymāna (f), 47 
Peygamber-gul, 32 


Peynir ad-dīn, 62 

Peyniryemezgil, 13 

Pīltan, 54 

Pīr, 37, 58 

Pīr-i dastgir (‘Abdul Qadir Jīlānī), 
38 

Pir-dad, 38; Pirden, 38; Pirnur, 38 

Pir Sayyid Miran Shah, 70 

Pirzada, 10, 37 

pisar, P ‘son’, 10 

Piyar ‘Ali, 34 

Platinum, 23 

Poonawala, 12 

Popalzay, 10 

Portakal (f), 47 

-pótà, potrà, Sindhi ‘son’, 10 

Prophet, Muhammad the, 3, 5, 6, 
7,8,11-15, 18-22, 27,28, 29 ff., 
34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 43, 55, 59, 
65, 66, 68-70, 72, 1 12, II 1, HI 
16, 18, 25 

pur, P ‘son’, 10 

Pür-i Baba, 10 

Pūrāndukht, 78 

Purdil Khān, 16 

Pūstīndūz, 56 


Oabāgūlāg (Kabakulak), 51 

Oablān (Kaplan), 2, 16 

Qabiha, 13 

Qadamiri [Hasan al-, d. 1498), 12 

Oaddūr, 69 

gādī, 57 

Oādir, II 41 

Oādirī, al-, 11; Oādirī Begum, 39 

Oādirgulī, 28 

Oādirūh, 76 

Qahtan, 75 

Qajar (dynasty 1721—1925), 27, 
58, 67 

Oalandar, 39; Oalandarbakhsh, 18 

Oalānisī, Abū Ya'lā al- (d. 1160), 
56 
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Oalgashandī, Ahmad al- (d. 1418], 
12, 64, 71 

qamar, A‘moon’: — ad-din, 16,23 

Oambān, 76 

Qand ‘Ali, 34 

Qansauh (al-Ghūrī, d. 1516), 72, 
VI 14; — Khamsmi'ah (d. 1501], 
72, 

qará (kara), T “black”, 3, 50, 81 

Qaragóz (Karagöz), 72; Oarāgāsh 
[Karakaş], 51 

Oarāgēyūnlū (Karakoyunlu) (c. 
1378—1470), 23, 50 

Oarāsongur, 3 

Qarayelek (Karayelek) (d. 1428], 
52 

qari’, 57 

Oasab as-sukkar, 53 

Oāsim (Oassem), X, 76 

Qasim, 32; — ad-din, III 21 

Oatā'if, 53 

Qatil al-jü', 54 

Oawārīrī, 11, 56 

Oaymāz (Kaymaz], 3 

Qays, 43 

Qaysar al-hudà, 64 

Qaytbay, al-Ashraf (d. 1496), 71; 
al-Qaytbahi, 71 

Qayyim al-Jauziyya, Ibn (d. 1350], 
58 

Qibchaq (Kipgak), 67 

Qilich ‘Ali, 34 

qizil (kizil), T 'red', 51; giziljā 
(kizilca), 72 

Oizoghlu (Sibt ibn al-Jauzī), 9 

Qoch ‘Ali, 35 

qójà (koca), T ‘great, old’, 50 

Qonsol al-kilab, 54 

Qosrauh, 71 

Qudrat Allah, 65; Qudrat-i 
khuda, 28 

gul, gūlī, T ‘slave’, 28 

Oul huwa Allāh, 25, 40 


Qunfudh, 14; Ibn Qunfudh (d. 
1406-7}, H 3 

Quraysh, 11,39; Ourashī, 11,39; 
Qurayshi, 11, 39; Ouraeshī,39; 
Qureshi, 39 

Qurban ‘Ali, 35; Qurbanverdi, 
22 

Ourrat ul-'ayn (f), 46 

gut (kut), T ‘good luck’, 19; 
gutlugh (kutlu), 2, 17, 19 

Outlūbughā, Ibn (d. 1474), 78 

Oūt al-gulūb {f}, 47 

Outāmiy, 2 

Outayt, 52 

gutb, 'pole, axis', 38; Outb ad-dīn, 
68; Qutb al-'ālam, 64; Qutb 
un-nisa’ (fJ, 39 

Qutb ad-din Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 
1235), 39 

Quwaydir (Hasan, d. 1847), 69 


Raba', 22 

Rab‘i, 23 

Rābi'a (f), 23, 42, 44; — of Basra 
(d. 801], 44; — of Quzdar (10th 
CL 44 

Rachel, II 18 

Radīya (Raziya) (Sultana of Dehli, 
d. 1240}, 36 

Radmān, 76 

Rafi‘ Allāh, 64; Rafi‘ az-zamān, 64 

Rāfi'a [f), 23 

Rafiq al-islam, 63 

Rafraf, 26 

Rahat Allah, 65 

Rahim ad-din, 65; Rahim Allah, 
65; Rahim-bakhsh, 23 

Rahim-dad, 18; Rahim-dina, 18 

Rahiman, 76 

Rahimtolla, 65 

Rahim, Khwaja A. of Lahore (d. 
1974), 28 

Rahimi, 11 
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- ar-Rahman: compounds with, 
30, 65 

Rahmān-dād, 18 

Rahmāngulī, 28, 77; 
Rahmanqulov, 77 

Rahman, Justice S.A. (d. 1979), 28 

Rahmaninoff, S. (d. 1943], 77 

Rahmat Allah, 65 

Rahmūna, 75 

rai, V 28 

Rajà' al-Karim, 66 

Rajab 21; Rajab ad-dīn (17th cl 
22; Rajab 'Ali, 35 

Ramadan, Ramazàn, Ramjan, X, 
21, 83; Ramjan ‘Ali, 22 

Ramazanoğlu (dynasty in Adana, 
1379—1593), 10 

Ramzan Idi, 22 

Ra’s al-ghaba, 53 

Rashid ad-din, 63 

Rashida (mid-17th c.), 63 

Rasūl (Resul), 32; Rasūl-bakhsh, 
32; Rasūl-i akram, III 19 

Raunag-jahān (f), 46 

Raushan Akhtar [Nasir ad-dīn 
Muhammad, d. 1748), 55; 

Raushanjabīn (f), 46 

Raymond (= Rahman), 73 

Raz-i ilahi, 38 

Razavi s. Ridawi, Rizvi, 40 

Razi, (Fakhr ad-din ar-, d. 1209), 11 

Rehmani, 11 

Ridawi, Rizvi, 40 

Ridwan (Rizwan), 29; Ridwāna f), 
29 

Rifāī (Ahmad ar-, d. 1178), 37 

Rif'at, 3 

Rihana (Rayhana), 44 

Rijl at-tà'üs, 53 

Riyad (f], 43; Riyaz ul-Islam (m), 
43, 63 

Rizq Allah, 65 

Ruby, 70 


Rah Allāh, 65 

Rukhshāna, 70, 78 

Ruknā, 63 

Rumaydān, 21 

Rumi, Jalal ad-din (Celalettin) (d. 
1273), 25, 38, 57 

Rugayya, Muhammad’s daughter 
(d. 624), 33, 44 

Rus, 72 

Rustam, 34, 78; Rustam-‘Ali, 34, 
78 

Ruswā, Mirza Hasan Muhammad 
(d. 1931), 49 

Ru'yā {f}, 46 

Rūza, 22 

Rūzbih, 19 


Sa'adat (f), 19; — al-islam, 63 

Sa‘ati, as-, 56 

Sab‘an, 76 

Sabbati, 22 

Sabih: — al-‘alam, 64 

Sābig ad-dīn, 71 

Sābir; Sābira (f), 42 

Sabrun jamīl (f), 25 

Sabūr-dād, 18 

Sa'd, 61; —ad-din, 61; — Allah, 65 

Sa‘d ibn Zengi (d. 1231), 74 

Sadaga, 41 

Saddēzay, 10 

Sa'dī, Muslih ad-dīn (d. 1292), 17, 
32, 74 

Sadr, 61; — ad-dīn, 61, 63; — 
ash-shari‘a, 63 

Sadr ad-din Sag (12th c.), 52 

Sadra, Molla (d. 1640), 63 

Safar, 21; — Bey, Khoja, 21 

Safiy Allah, 64 

Safiyat ad-din [f), 63 

Safwat ad-din (f), 63 

Sag, 52 

Sag, 83 

saghir, 50, 69 
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Saglam, 82 

sāhibgirān, V 20 

Sahnün, ‘Abd as-Salam (d. 854], 52 

Sa‘id, 2, 77, 1141; —az-zamān, 64 

Saif-ul-Islam, 30 

Sā'im, 22, 83; Sā'ima [f), 22. 

Sā'indinē, 18 

Sajid: — ar-rahman, 65 

Sakhr, IX, 13 

Salah ad-din (Sultan Saladin, d. 
1191), 70 

Salah ‘Abd as-Sabür (d. 1982), 62 

Salam Allah, 65 

Salama, 3; Salamat, 16 

Salat, 41 

Salatin (f), 43 

Sālihjī, 68 

Salim (Selim), 37; — az-zaman, 64 

Salima {f}, 42 

Salim Chishti [d. 1571), 37 

Sallüm, 69 

Salm, 3 

Salmā (f), 43 

Salman (al-Fārisi, d. after 656], 33 

Sally, 70 

Samā' (f], 33; — ad-din, 62. 

Sām'ānī, Abū Sa'id Muhammad 
(d. 1166), 11 

Sāmarrā'ī, Ibrahim, XI 

Samina (f) (= Thamina], XI 

Samra’ [f], 2, 42 

Samūrkas, 82 

Sanam (f), 46 

Sanjar, 78 

Sannū', 28 

Sapi'i, Sapingi, 77 

Sagar, 2 

Saqi — al-islam, 63 

Sarab (Serab) (f), 17, 46 

Sarawil al-ba‘ir, 54 

Sarhan, 76 

Sarshar, Ratan Nath (d. 1903), 25 

Sarymsakov, 77 
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Sati (f), Satīlmis, 37 

Satkandi, 21 

Satr Allah, 65 

Sattarov, 77 

Sa'üd, 2 

Sauda’, Baba (12th cl 52 

Sayf; — ad-din, 63; — Allah, 64; 
— al-mulk, 59, 60; — 
ar-Rahmān, 65 

Sayfi, 23 

Sayrafi, as-, 56 

sayyid, 40, 53, 66, 70, III 34, VI 6 

sayyid as-sādāt, 40; — un-nisa, 48 

sayyidat un-nisd (Fatima}, 36 

Sayyidayn, 35 

Schulze, 56 

Sebti, 22 

Sebuktigin (d. 997), 60 

Seddenā (f), 42 

Sédou, 77 

Sehsiivaroglu, 82 

Sékou, 77 

Selcuk, Seljuk, 9, 81; Seljukids, 
46, 55 

Selim I Yavuz (d. 1520}, 79 

Sema'nur [f], 41 

Semsi, 80 | 

Sen, 2 | 

Senay, 45 

Servet (Fharwat), 79 

sethi, 56 

Sevil, 46; Sevin, 46; Seving, 46 [all 
t 

Seyfi [= Sayf ad-din], 63 

Si (= sayyidī), 9, III 18 | 

Siāl, 67 

Sibawayh (d. 770), 78 

Sibak [= Fattahi), 75 

Sibghat Allāh, 65 

sibt ‘grandson through the 
mother’, 9, 35 

Sibt -i Hasan, 9, 36; — Haydar, 36; 
— rasūl, 9 
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Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 1257), 9 

Siddīg, Abū Bakr as- (d. 634) 
(Sītki), 12, 39 

Siddīgī, 39 

Sidra (f), 47 

Sifi (= Sayfi], 23 

Sihām (f), 17 

Silm, 72 

Simsek, 3 

Sinān, Mi'mār (d. 1578), 79 

Sinān ad-dīn, 16 

Sindhī, 11 

Sirāj, 32, —ad-dīn, 32, 62, 74, 76; 
— al-haqq, 32; —al-islam, 32; 
— al-maulā, 66 

Sirājā, 63 

Sirhān, 2 

Sitki s. Siddīg, 33 

Sīstān Khanim (f), 24 

Sitt ‘lady’, 37, 48; — il-ahle, 48; 
— il-beyt, 48; — al-budür, 45; 
Sittuhum [f], 48 

- sitti ‘lady’, in compounds, 48 

Siyawush, 78 

Siyavuggil, 10; Siyavusošlu, 10 

Sliman [= Sulayman}, X 

Snouck Hurgronje, Ch., 73, 77 

Sēdāwāterwālā, 56 

Sónmez, 82 

Soraya (f, m) (= Thurayya}, 45 

-soy T ‘family’; in compounds, 10, 
80 

Sta (= usta), Stamerad, V 22 

Su'ad (fJ, 43 

Subhānverdi, 18 

Suf al-kalb, 54 

Sūfī, 39; Sūfiyya (f), 39; Sūfiyak, 
69 

Sughayyir, 69 

Sughrā, as-, 50 

Suhayl (Süheyl), 3 

Suhrawardī (Abū Hafs ‘Umar, d. 
1234), 37 


Suhrawardī al-magtūl (d. 1191), 
59 

Sukkar wa'l-līmūn, as-, 53 

Sulaymān (Solomon), X, 16, 29, 
69, 70; — shikēh, 55 

Sulmā bint Abī Sulmā, 5 

Sultān, Sultāna (m, f), 49 

Sultan (for sayyids), 40 

Sultan un-nisa’ (f), 48 

Sultan- ‘Ali (Mashhadi, d. 1519], 
40 

Sümer, 81 

Sumroo. 67 

Sun: Allah, 65 

Suna T [f), 46 

Sundus, 26 

Sunqur, Sonqor, 2, 78 

Sūreyya [= Thurayya], 45 

Sūrergeker, 82 

Suwaydan, Suwayyid, 14 

Swēlā, 53 


Sha'bān, 21 (al-Malik al-ashraf, d. 
1366); — al-milla (d. 1359), 22 

Shabban, 70 

Shabbar Hasan, IH 37 

Shabbīr, 35; — Husayn, HI 37; 
Shabbīra {f}, 35 

Shabb az-zarif, ash-, 54 

-shád, P ‘happy’ compounds with, 
46 


Shaddad, 47 

Shādhilī (Abü'l-Hasan ash-, 
d. 1258), 11, 37 

Shafi‘: — ad-dīn, 62 

Shafi‘i, ash- (d. 820), 8, 77 

Shahbaz, 3, 52 

Shah Jahan (ruled 1628-58, 
d. 1666), V 20 

Shāhjahānābādī, ash-, 11 

Shāh (-i) Mardān, 34 

shahīd, 59 

Shāhīn (m, f), 3, 46 
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Shahr Allāh, 22 

Shahrbānū (f), 78. 

Shahzadi (f), 48 

Shahwirdi, 34 

Shā'ir, 69 

Shajarat ad-Durr (d. 1250) {f}, 46 

Shakarnaz IL. 46 

Shakeb, Ziauddin A., XI 

Shakir, Shakira (f), 42 

Shakūfa (f), 44 

Shalabī, 19, 57 

-shamā'il, ‘good qualities’, 
compounds with, 55 

Shāmlū, 67 

Shams, 3, 45, 61, 80; —ad-din, 61; 
—al-‘arifin, 38; — ad-duhà, 16; 
— ash-shu'arā, 59; — 
al-‘ulama, 59; 

Shams wa'd-duhà, 25 

Shamsa, Shamsha (f), 45 

Shamsan, 76 

Shan al- haqq, 65 

Sharaf: ad-din, 37; — al-hukama', 
58; — al-udaba', 58 

Sharāfat "Alī, 26 

-ash-shari a, compounds with, 63 

Sha'rānī, Sha'rāwī, 53 

Sharīf ul-Hasan, XI 

Sharīk ibn al-A'war, IX 

ash-sharr, 50 

Shash angusht, 51 

Shasht kalla, 55 

Shātibī (Abū'l- Qasim ash-, d. 
1194), 11 

Shaugī, 74 

shaykh, 58, 77; — Allah, V 46 

shaykh al-islam, 58 

Shemissa (= Shamsa], 3 

Shérdil Khan, 16 

Shia, Shiites, 7, 11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32ff., 39, 40, 
44, 55, 57, 58, 78, I2, I1 7 

Shibli, 2 


Shibli Nu'màni (d. 1914], 11 

Shibr, 35; — Hasan, III 37 

Shihab, 72; — ad-din, 60, 61, 70 

-shikoh, P ‘glory’, compounds 
with, 55 

Shir, Shér, 2, 16, 34 

Shirawayh, 78 

Shiraz ad-din, 76 

Shirazi sayyids, 40 

Shirin (fJ, 43, 78 

Shīrzād, 2 

Shitawi, 23 

Shorish Kashmiri (d. 1975), 28 

Shu'ayb, (Abū Yahya), 6, 29 

Shujā', 63; Shujā'ā, 63; Shuja‘at, 
16 

Shukr Allāh, 40, 65 

Shuway'ir, 69 


Ta'abbata Sharran (d. c. 530), 12, 
55 

Taazait, 77 

Tabassum (m, f), 42 

Tabātabā, 40, 53 

Tabrīzī, 12 

Tadhrū (f), 46 

Tafažžul Husayn, 35 

tāgh (daģh, tauh) T ‘mountain’, in 
compounds, 81 

Taghribirdi, Abū'l-Maņhāsin ibn- 
d. c. 1469), 18, 51, 57, 69, 71, 
72, 73, 78, V 36 

Tāhā, 31 

Tahira (fJ, 36 

Tahmina (f], 78 

Tahmurath, 78 

Tahtakilīg, 82 

táj, 'crown', compounds with: — 
al-‘arifin, 38; —al-‘ashiqin, 38; 
— ad-din, 48, 61; — 
ash-shari'a, 63 

Tajammul Husayn, 35 

Tàjide (f), 48 
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Tājdukht (f), 48 

Talha, 68,12 

Talib, 23, 36 

Talpur, 67 

Tamansurt, 77 

Tamim ad-Dāri, Abū Ruqayya (d. 
c. 661), 5 

Tamra [f), 47 

Tamat (f), 20 

Tamyīz ad-dīn, 62 

Tanrī, Tenri, T ‘god’ compounds 
with, 18 

Tanzīl ar-Rahmān, 65 

Taqi (Muhammad at- d. 835], 43; 
Taqi ad-din, 42, 61, 63; 
Tagīzāda, 10; Tagiyya (f), 43; 
Tagīyā, 63 

Tarāna [f), 47 

Tārig (ibn Ziyād, d. after 712), 33 

Tarlan, 3 

Tasaddug Husayn, 35 

Taslim (Teslim; Teslime f), 43 

Tasnim (m, f], 47; Tasnima (f), 47 

tas T stone, 81 

Tatar, 67 

Tatwānī, at- (Abū ‘Abd Allāh, d. 
1696}, 11 

Taubat an-nasūk (f), HI 2 

Taufiq (Tevfik; Tevfika f), X, 3, 43 

Tauhid (Tevhid; Tevhide f), 43 

Tawaddud (f), 3, 42 

Tawīl, at-, 50 

Tayyar, Ja'far at- (d. 629), 59 

Ta'zīm ad-dīn, 63; Ta'zīmā, 63 

Tehran Bibi (f), 24 

Temuçin (= Chingiz Khan), 79 

Tengiz (= deniz), 71, 81 

Tevrat (f), 47 

Tha'ālibī, Abū Mansür ath- 
(d. 1077), 54; 56 

Thālij, Thalīj, Thalj, Thalja (f), 
Thallāj, 23 

Tha'lab, 2 


Thamina, XI 

Thagīf, 11; Thagafī, 11 

Thāgiba (f), 45 

Thaur, 2, 52 

Thurayyā (m, f), 3, 45 

Tigīn, Tekīn, 78, 81 

Tilkī, 51 

Timsāh, 51 

Tīmūr-i lang (Tamerlane, d. 
1405), 51, V 20 

Tirmidhī, Abū ‘Isa at- (d. 892), 5 

Tito, 17 

Tiwāna, 67 

Tokin, 81 

Tourzeur [f), 24 

Tuba (f), 47 

Tūghān (Togan, Dogan}, 3 

Tughril (Togrul], 3, 78 

Tuhādā (f), 48 

Tulayha, 68 

Tumadir {f}, 51 

Tümart, Ibn (d. 1131], 77 

Tuna (f], 24, 81 

Tunis (f], 24 

Turab 'Ali, 34 

Tūrān Khātūn (f), 24 

Turandot [f), 10, 48; Tūrāndukht 
(f), 10, 48 

Turģut, 3 

Tūrksen, 79 

Turtūshi, Ibn Abī Randaga at- (d. 
1126), 11 

Turunj (f], 47 

Tütà, 3 

tüti-yi Hind (Amir Khusrau], 52 


‘ubayd, 68 

‘Ubayd Allah, ‘Ubaydullah, 28, 
69, 77 

‘Ubaydullah Ahrar (d. 1490), 38 

Üçok, 81 

‘Udd wa'skut {f}, 42 

Udhn al-himār, 53 
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Ufuq (Ufuk], 3, 17 

Ughur (Uģur), 3, 19 

Uhuvvet (Ukhuwwa], 17 

ukht ‘sister’, 8 

‘Ukkasha (ibn Mihsan, d. c. 632), 
37 

ülad (= aulad) ‘sons’, 9 

Ulker T (f), 45 

Ulkiitasir, 82. 

‘Umar (ibn al-Khattab reg. 
634—644), 1,5, 6, 12, 17, 28, 33, 
39, 77, H 41; — ad-din, 62 

‘Umar akhū al Juwayriya, 8 

Umarov, 77 

"Umayr, 16 

Umayya, IX; —ibn Abi Umayya, 
8; Umayyads (661—749), 8 

Umayyat as-salat, 55 

Umīd (m), 3 

umm ‘mother’, 44 —' Abdallah, 6; 
— 'Ali, 44; — al-banin, 44; — 
Fadl, 44; = Fahd, 44; ad 
Hakim, 44; — Islam, 44; — 
Khalid bint Khalid, 15; — 
al-Khayr, 70; — Kulthüm (d. 
630} XI, 17, 33, 44, 55; — 
Ma'shar (c. 630}, 32; — Salama, 
44 

Ummii Gülsüm, XI 

Umm arba' wa arba'in, 8 

Umrao Jan Ada {f}, 49 

tin — T ‘honour’, compounds with, 
81: Üner, 81; Unsev, 81; 
Ūnver, 81 

‘Uqab, 2 

‘Uqba ibn Náfi', Sidi (d. 683), 37 

"Urfi (d. 1591), 30, 74 

Ūrkmez, 19 

"Urs, 22; 'Ursan, 22 

U'rüj, 51 

‘Urwa ibn al-Ward (d. c. 596]; 

"Urwat al-wuthgā, al-, 25 

Usāma (ibn Zayd, d. 673), 2, 69 


"Usayran, 76 

Ushgūlāg (= ückulak], 51 

*Uthman (ibn ‘Affan, d. 656], 33, 
H 41 

Utrüsh, 51 (Al-Hasan al-, d. 917] 

Utturuja, 52 

Uways (al-Oaranī) (d. c. 658), 33; 
— berdi, 77 

Uzayriq, 69 

Uzlifat, 25 

Uzun, 50 

Uzunaģacaltindayataruyaroģlu, 
81 

Uzūn Hasan (d. 1478), 50 


Vatansever, 82 

Veysel (= Uways), 33 

Vigār un-nisā, 73 

-virdi (wirdi, berdi) T ‘he gave’, in 
compounds, 18 


Wadad (Vedat} (m, f), 3 

Wafat Allah, V 46 

Wahid, 28 

Wajh al-kabsh, 54 

-wald, wali, Suffix for nisbas, 12, 
56 

Walad, ‘son’, 9 

Wali, 39; Wali Allah (Shah, d. 
1762), 39 

Wali Deccani (d. after 1707), 74 

Wāmig, 43 

Ward, al-, 52 

-waro, -wari, 12 

Warraq, al-, 55 

Wasim, 32; — ad-din, HI 21; 
Wasma |f}, 42 

Watwāt, Rashid ad-din (d. 1177), 
74 

Ways s. Uways 

Wilayat Khan, 16 

Wild, Stefan, XII, 75, 12. 

wuld 'son', 9 
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Yabqà, 20 

Yad ‘Ali, 34; Yādgār ‘Ali, 34 

Yad Allāh [= 'Alī), 4, 34, 64, 11133 

Yaghmūr, 3, 71 

Yahya, 5, 16, 20, 29 

Ya'īsh, 3, 20 

Yakhlaf, 15 

Yakshanbahi, 22 

Ya'mur, 20 

Yamūt, 20 

Ya'gūb (Jacob), 16, 29, 73, II 41 

Yāgūt, 71; — al-Musta'simī (d. 
1298), 71 

yar, P ‘friend’, in compounds: Yar 
Muhammad, 30 

Ya'rab, 75 

Yasar, 70 

Yasar, 20 

Yasat, 82 

Yasawī (Ahmad, d. 1167), 11 

Yāsīn, 31 

Yasmin (f), 44 

Ya'sūb, 52 

Yavar ‘Ali, 34 

Yavuz, 79 

Yazansoy, 80 

Yazdan: -bakhsh, 18; — yar, 66 

Yazdagard III (d. 651), 78 

Yazicioglu, 10 

Yazid (caliph, 680—683), 1, 3 

Yegane {f}, 46 

Yemlikha, 33 

Yener, 4 

Yenişehirlioğlu, 80 

Yesari, 51 

Yeter (f), 42 

Yildirim (Bayezid I), 3, 79 

Yildiz T (f), 3, 45, 81 

* Yilmaz, 19 

Yūnus, 66 

Yurdagiil T [f), 44; Yurdakul, 
Mehmet Emin (d. 1944), 82; 
Yurdanur (fJ, 45; Yurdatap, 82; 


Yurdaydin, 82 I 

Yūsuf (Joseph), 16, 29, 43, 61, 63, 
1141; —un-nisa, IV 13;-jamāl, 
55; -shamā'il, 55 

Yūsufzay, 10, 67 

Yusrā, 25 


Zabīb, az-, 52 

Zabīdī, As-Sayyid al-Murtadā az- 
(d. 1798), 11 

- Zada P ‘son’, compounds with, 
10, 48 

- zādī [f), 10, 48 

Zafar (m, f), 19 

Zafar Allāh (Zafrullāh), 64 

Zaghlūl, Sa'd (d. 1927), 52 

Zahid, az-, 12 

Zahra’ (f), 36, 44 

Zajaczkowski, A., VI 14 

Zakīy, 2; Zakiyya (Zekiye) (f], 36 

Zakariyā, 16, 29 

Zamakhsharī, Abū'l-Oāsim 
Mahmid (d. 1144), 5, 64 

az-zamán, compounds with, 54, 
V 35 

Zamzama [f), 47 

Zand, 67 

Zaouia (= Zāwiya), 41 

Zarrīn-galam, 58 (Muhammad 
Hasan, d. after 1597) 

Zarrsitti (f), 48 

-zay ‘descendant’ (Pashto), 10, 
67 

Zaydan, 76 

Zayf (= Dayf) Allah, V 46 

Zaynab, 37, 44; as-sughra, 50 

Zayn al-‘abidin (ibn Husayn, d. 
714), 15, 35, 78; Zayn ad-din 
61, 63, 71, 76; Zaynal, Zaynul, 
35; az-Zaynī, 63 

Zayyat, az-, 1, 8 

Zēb un-nisa (d. 1689) (f), 48, 74 

Zeno (Safdar Mir), 75 
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Zhinda Pil, Ahmad-i Jām (d. 
1141), 51 

Zibālah, 21 

Ziegenbalg, Ziegenspeck, 54 

Zill; — ar-Rahmān, 65, 70; — 
ash-shaytān, 54 

Zinat un-nisā (d. 1721) (f), 48 

Ziqq al-‘asal, 53 

Ziyād ibn Abihi (d. 675), 8 

Ziyā(Diyā') Allah, 65, — al-Haqq, 
65 


Ziyarat, 22 

Zoé Ansari, 70 
Zubayda Begum (f], 49 
Zubdat un-nisa (f), 48 
Zuhra (f], 45 

Zuhūr al-Islām, 63 
Zulaykhā, 43 

Zulf-i ‘Ali, 51 

Zurafa, 51 
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Abivard, 52 
Abū Oubays, Mt., 14 
Abyssinia/n, 43, 70 
Afghans, Afghanistan, X, 10, 21, 
45, 66, II 36 
Africa: East, XII, 48; 
North —, X, 7,9, 18,22, 30,31, 
49, 51, 54, 73, 75, III 18 
Ajmer [Rajasthan], 37 
Algeria/n, 73, 80, I1 3 
America/n, 26, 27 
Anatolia, 19,26, 43, 46, 47, 69, 83, 
V 25 
Ankara, XI, 37, 82, V 23 
Arabia, 23, 46, 54, 76; 
South — 7, 76, V 49. 
Axab/s X, 1, 5, 7, 14, 17, 20, 23, 
29, 32, 38, 43, 45, 47, 52 
Arabic IX-XII, 1-3, 8—10, 12, 
13, 18-20, 23, 25, 28, 29, 31, 
36, 39, 42, 43, 45, 48-51, 
54—58, 62, 63, 66, 68—75, 
77—80, 82, III 23 
Armenia/n, 43 
Aurangabad (Deccan), 25 
Azerbaijan, 51 


Baghdad, 10, 13, 39, 54,138 

Baluchistan, 22 

Basra, I 38 

Bedouins, 2, 7, 14, 23, 24, 42, 47, 
49, 76 

Bengal, X, 21, 22, 24, 32, 36, 42, 
76, TV 3; Bengali, 16, 30, 62, 
70,19 

Berber, 9, 77 

Bihar, 37 

Bonn, XII 


Bukhara, 11 
Bursa, 54 
Byzanz, 71 


Cairo, 52, 71 

Canarese, 76 

Caucasus, 71 

Central Asia, 11, 28, 34, 38, 67, 
71, 73, 77, 78 

Circassian, 61, 71 

Cologne, XI 


Damascus, 7, 10 

Deccan/i, XI, 16, 31, 32, 49 

Dehli, 11,38, 39, 40, 52, 74, 78, I 
13 


Dhaka, 47, 66, III 3 


Egypt 17, 18, 21, 25, 26, 37,42-4, 
46-8, 51-4, 61-3, 71, 73, 75, 
80, H 39 

English, British, X, 17, 70 

Erzerum, 47 

Ezbekiyya [in Cairo), 71 


Farghana, 11 

Fars, I 38 

France, French, X, 53, 70, 73, 82, 
III 18, V 7 


Gebes, Oasis, 37 

German, Germany, 17, 54,56, 73 
Georgian, 71 

Gibraltar (= gabal Tārig), 33 
Gilgit, 31 

Granada, 8 

Gujarat, X, 15, 22, 76 
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Hamadan, 76 

Hanīfa [Arab tribe), 9, 11 

Harvard, XII 

Haurān, 23 

Herāt, 11, 31, 40 

Hindi, 10, 34, 47, 70 

Hisn Kayfā, 11 

Hodayda, 76 

Hyderabad Deccan, XI, 16, 26, 39, 
47 


India/n, IX, XIL 4, 10, 11, 19-21, 
23, 29,31, 36, 38, 39, 43-47, 
49, 54, 56, 58, 59, 62—6, 70, 
73,74, 76, 78,138, 1113, HI 
2, 21, IV 15, V 23 
Indian subcontinent, 3, 25, 27, 
32, 40, 48, 57, 58, 59, 62, 66, 
68, 70, 19, I 3 
Indo-Muslim, 22, 33, 53, 56; 
Indo-Pakistan, 9, 12, 17, 19,35, 
47, 63, 65, 67; 
Indo-Persian, 30 
Indonesia, 62, 77 
Indus Valley, 11, 40, (s.a. Sind} 
Iran/ian, 4, 7,9, 12, 18, 22, 24,28, 
34, 35, 40, 42-9, 51, 56, 57, 
62, 63, 66, 67, 73, 76, 78, 80, 
II 18, 19, III 33, V 26 
Iraq/i 13, 20, 23, 55, 65, 75, 76 
Islahiya, 37 
Islamabad, XII 
Istanbul, 21, 37, 47 
Izmir, 17 


Japan, 12 
Java, 73, 77 
Jew/s, 25, 73 
Jordan, 39 


Kabul, 16 
Kairouan, 37, 52 
Karachi, 12 


Kashmir, 37, 67 
Kazak, 77 

Kerbela, 35, 40 
Khurasan, 53, 138 
Khūzistan, 21, 76,138 
Kirgiz, 33 

Konya, 20, 83 

Kufa, 10 

Kurds, Kurdish 20, 67 


Lahore, 28, 66 

Lak’hi range (Sind}, 40 
Lebanon, Lebanese, 75 
London, XI 

Lucknow, 49 


Maghrib, 7 

Malatya, 14 

Malaysia/n, 32 

Marw, 11 

Mecca, 22, 32, 47,57, 59, 64, 73,77 
Medina, 39, 57 

Mehrauli near Dehli, 39 

Mongol, 71 

Morocco, Moroccan, 53, 57, 60 


Najaf, 23 

Najd, 76 

Nefud, 24 

Nishapur, 54 

North West Frontier, 10, 56 


Ottoman, 19, 45, 51, 57, 58, 63, 
72, 78, 79 


Pakistan/i, X, 4, 10, 17, 18, 22, 33, 
43, 46, 49, 58, 62, 63, 66, 75, 
III 37 

Pākpattan, 39 

Pashto, 70 

Pathans, 10, 25, 67 

Persia/n, IX-XII, 1—4, 9-11, 13, 15, 
18, 19,22, 26, 28, 29, 32, 34, 
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35,42—8,50—4, 56, 58, 60-4, 
66, 69, 70, 71,74, 75, 78, 82, 
II 13, V 23, 36 

Punjab, Panjabi, 13, 18, 20-3, 67, 
12 


Qumm (Ghum), 36 


Rayy, 11, 76 
Russia/n, 71, 77 


San‘a, 51 

Saudi Arabia, 28, 75, 127 

Sava, 76 

Sehwān (Sind), 18 

Seville, 8 

Shebā 43 

Shīrāz, 74 

Siberia, 81 

Sind, Sindhi, 10, 12, 15, 18, 40, 42, 
52, 67, 70, 76 

Spain, Spanish, 11, 60 75 

Swahili, 22 

Syria/n, 7, 37, 51 


Tajik, 77 

Tamil, VI 31 

Tantā (Egypt), 37 

Tashqurgan (Afghanistan), 15,21, 
22, 42 

Tatar, 64, 77 

Telugu, 76, VI31 

Tetuan, 11 

Tihāma, 76 


Tortosa, 11 
Tunis, Tunisia/n, XI, 3, 11, 20, 
21-4, 37, 38, 41, 42, 51, 54, 
57,70, 72, 73, 75, 78, 80, VI 
28 
Turan, 78, 81 
Turcomans, Turkmen, 13, 23, 50, 
52, 67, 77 
Turk, X, 20, 22, 44—6, 51, 71 
Turkey, XI, 10, 12, 15, 17, 21, 
24, 30, 33, 38, 42—8, 58, 63, 
70, 78, 79, 80, ff., II 18 
Turkish, IX-XII, 1, 2, 9, 10, 
12-14, 17-19, 22, 25, 28,29, 
35, 37, 43—7, 49—51, 56, 57, 
61,64,67,69,71,72,77, 78, 
79, 80 ff., V 15 


Uhud, 13, 59 

Urdu, 18, 33, 39, 40, 74 
USA, 31 

Uygur, 81 

Uzbek, 77 


Xativa, 11 


Yasī (Turkistan), 11 

Yemen, XI, 7, 27, 33, 42, 50, 53, 
54, 75, 113 

Yenişehir, 80 

Yugoslavia, 48 


Zabid (Yemen), 11 
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Sūra 27/40, 19 
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Sūra 37/21, 25 
Sūra 49/11, 25 
Sūra 53/1, 27 

53/10, 31 
Sūra 55/76, 26 
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Sūra 63/13, 27 
Sūra 66/8, 25 
Sūra 73/1, 31 
Sūra 74/1, 31 
Sūra 76/21, 26 
Sūra 79/34, 26 
Sura 81/13, 25 
Sara 86/3, 25 
Sura 87/8, 25 
Sūra 89/27, 36 
Sūra 91/1, 25 
Sūra 92/7, 25 
Sūra 111,5 
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abdal: a group of usually forty saints in the mystical hierarchy 

adhan, [T ezan): the call to prayer 

Ahmad bilā mim: according to an extra-Qur'anic revelation, God said T am 
Ahmad without the m, that is Ahad,’ One. Thus the letter m is the letter 
of humanity and mortality’, by which Muhammad-Ahmad is separated 
from God 

a'lā: most high 

‘alam: proper name 

*a.m.r: Arabic root ‘to flourish, be prosperous’ 

amir al-mu’minin: ‘Prince of the Believers’, title of the caliph 

amir an-nahl: ‘Prince of the Bees’, appelation of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib who is con- 
nected, in legend, with bees who obeyed him. 

ansār: ‘Helpers’, the inhabitants of Medina who supported the Prophet when 
he left his hometown Mecca 

‘aqiqa: the first haircut of a new born child, connected with the sacrifice of a 
blemishless sheep or goat, usually on the sixth or seventh day after birth 

al-ashara al-mubashshara: the ten companions of the Prophets to whom 
Paradise was promised 

ashraf (pl. of sharif): the nobility, descendants of the Prophet; in India: the 
Muslim upper class whose ancestors had immigrated to the Subcontinent 

'áshürd: the tenth of Muharram, the first lunar month. Husayn ibn ‘Ali, the 
Prophet’s grandson, was killed on 10 Muharram 680 in the battle of 
Kerbela; it is therefore devoted to the memory of his and his family’s 
sufferings. 

al-asmā' al-husnd: the 99 Most Beautiful Names by which God is described in 
the Qur’an 

al-asmd’ ash-sharifa: the names of the Prophet, often also thought to be ninety- 
nine 

baqd’: ‘remaining’, duration 

baraka: ‘blessing’, power of a sacred object to bless 

bé-din: ‘without religion’ 

Bektashi: Sufi fraternity which developed in Turkey in the 14th century, with 
a strong inclination to letter mysticism and special rites 

bid'a: innovation, something contradictory to the sunna of the Prophet, hence 
often ‘heresy’ 

bismillāh: “In the name of God [the Merciful the Compassionate]’, formula with 
which every action should begin 

Burda: ‘Cloak’, name of two poems, the first written by Ka'b ibn Zuhayr in the 
hope of being forgiven by the Prophet. The latter threw his cloak, burda, 
over him and forgave him. The second one was written by the Egyptian 
author al-Büsiri in connection with a dream in which the Prophet, by 
casting his burda upon him, cured his illness. 

ezan adi: [T), name given to the child while reciting the adhan 

faqir: ‘poor’, usually designation of a Sufi 

fatwa: legal opinion pronounced by the mufti 

ghauth: ‘help’, title of the highest member of the hierarchy of saints, especially 
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of ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani 

gh.l.b: Arabic root ‘to be victorious, to overcome’ 

góbek adi: (T) name given to the child while cutting the umbilical cord 

hadith: saying of the Prophet, or tradition describing his actions 

hadith qudsi: extra-Qur’anic Divine saying 

hajj: pilgrimage to Mecca in the last lunar month of the year, incumbent upon 
every Muslim provided he or she has the means 

h.m.d: Arabic root ‘to praise’ 

h.y.y: Arabic root ‘to live’ 

īshān: ‘they’ (P) term for the mystical leader in Central Asia 

ishraq: ‘illumination’ — mystico-philosophical school developed by Suhrawardi 
(d. 1191) 

ism: personal name 

izafet: {idafa) connection, in Persian, of two nouns by a genitive construction, 
or of a noun and an adjective, expressed by a short i which is not written 
(except for certain cases]: pisar-i ‘Ali "Ali's son’, Hasan-i kūchik ‘the 
little Hasan' 

jadhba:, ‘attraction’, overwhelming spiritual experience 

jalāl: Divine Majesty, Power, Wrath; jalālī Divine names that express this 
power, like ‘The Mighty’, ‘The Bestower of death’ 

jamal: Divine Beauty and Loving kindness; jamdli Divine names expressing 
this aspect: ‘The Merciful’, ‘The Forgiving’ etc. 

ji: Panjabi-Urdu root ‘to live’ 

khitab ‘address’: form of addressing a person 

kināya: ‘allusion’ 

kunya; patronymic, forms consisting of abi or umm with the following name 
or qualifying noun: Abu Ahmad, Umm al-fadā'il ‘mother of virtues’ 

laqab: [T lakab) nickname 

laylat al-barā'a (P shab-i berat): the night of the full moon in the eighth lunar 
month, Sha'bān; one believes that human fate is controlled and rewritten 
in heaven during this night, whichis often celebrated with illuminations 

laylat al-qadr: ‘Night of Destiny’, one of the last three odd nights in Ramadan, 
in which the first revelation of the Qur'àn took place; according to Süra 
97, it is better than a thousand months’. 

lutfi: connected with Divine kindness, lutf 

madrasa: theological college 

Mevlevi: Sufi fraternity, the ‘Whirling Dervishes’, inspired by Maulana (T Mev- 
lana} Jalal ad-din Rami 

mildd an-nabiy: birthday of the Prophet Muhammad on 12 Rabi‘ al-awwal, the 
third lunar month. It is also the day of his death. 

mu'ammā: riddle, enigma, usually one in which a name has to be found by a 
complicated process of allusions and changes of letters 

nabaz: insult 

nafs mutma’inna ‘the soul at peace’ (Sūra 89/27), the highest stage of the soul 
from where she returns to God. 

Nadi ‘Aliyyan: ‘Call ‘Ali, the manifester of miracles . . .' Shia prayer which is 
widely used from the early 16th century onward 

nasab: relation of a person with his ancestors: 'Ali ibn Husayn 

nisba: form to express relationship to one's country, creed, loyalty, formed in 
Arabic by adding -iyyun to the place name or the name with which an 
affiliation is expressed; in Persian by adding a long i, in Turkish -li, in 
Urdu walà 
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peygamber efendimiz: ‘our lord the Prophet’, Turkish way to speak of the 
Prophet 

qutb: ‘pole, axis’, designation of the highest mystical leader of his time 

rasul-i akram: ‘the most noble Prophet’, Persian and Turkish way of expressing 
respect for the Prophet 

sayyid: descendant of the Prophet through his daughter Fatima and her husband 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 

shar'i: connected with religious law, sharia 

sharif: descendant of the Prophet 

sūf: ‘wool’; hence the Sufi, ascetic and mystic, ‘who wears a woollen frock’ 

sunna: ‘custom’, the custom of the Prophet, whose imitation is binding for 
every Muslim 

tahnik: to put saliva into an infant’s mouth 

tahgīr: insulting, libeling 

takhallus: pen-name of a writer 

takniya: to address someone by his/her kunya 

takrima: honouring someone 

ta‘rif: description 

tashrifi: honouring 

taskhif: declaring someone for stupid; insult 

‘urf: custom; also the name by which someone is usually called in the family 
or among friends 

‘urfi: customary law 

‘urs: lit. ‘wedding’, anniversary of a saint’s death (because his soul is united 
with God) 

ustād: ‘master’ in arts and crafts 

wali: ‘friend of God’, hence ‘saint’ 

*y.sh: Arabic root ‘to live’ 
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